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ADVERTISEMENT, 



The state of my health having interrupted, for many 
months past, the continuation of my work on the Hu- 
man Mind, I was induced to attempt, in the mean 
time, the easier task of preparing for the press a volume 
of Essays. I have not, however, abandoned the de- 
sign which I ventured to announce eighteen years ago ; 
and in the execution of which I have already made 
considerable progress. After thirty-eight years devoted 
to the various pursuits connected with my different aca- 
demical situations, I now indulge the hope of enjoy- 
ing, in a more retired scene, a short period of private 
study ; and feel myself sufficiently warned by the ap- 
proaching infirmities of age, not to delay any longer my 
best exertions for the accomplishment of an under- 
taking, which I have hitherto prosecuted only at acci- 
dental and often distant intervals ; but which I have 
always fondly imagined (whether justly or not, others 
must determine) might, if carried into complete effect^ 
be of some utility to the public. 

Kinneil-House, 15th June, 1810. 
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PRELIMINARY DISSERTATION. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 

The chief aim of the following dissertation is, to cor- 
rect some prevailing mistakes with respect to the Phi- 
losophy of the Human Mind. In the introduction to ^ 
former Work, I have enlarged, at considerable lengdi^ 
upon the same subject ; but various publications whicb 
have since appeared, incline me to think^ that, in resum- 
ing it here, I undertake a task not altogether superfluous. 

Of the remarks which I am now to state, a few have a 
particular reference to the contents of this volume. 
Others are intended to clear the way for a different 
series of discussions, which I hope to be able, at sonie 
future period to present to the public. 

I. In the course of those speculations on the Mind, to 
which I have already referred, and with which, I trust, 
that my present readers are not altogether unacquainted^ 
I have repeatedly had occasion to observe, that ^^ as our 
notions both of Qiatter and of mind are merely relative ; 
as we know the one only by such sensible qualities as 
extension, figure, and solidity, and the other by such op- 
erations as sensations, thought, and volition ; we are cer- 
tainly entitled to say, that matter and mind, considered 
a$ Objects of Human Study ^ are essentially different ; 
the science of the former resting ultimately (» phenom- 
ena exhibited to our senses, that of the latter on phe- 
nomena of which we are conscious. Instead, therefore, 
of objecting to the scheme of materialism, that its con- 
clusions are fsdse, it would be more accurate to say, 
that its aim is unphilosophical. It proceeds on a misap- 
prehension of the extent and the limits of genuine 
science; the difficulty, which it professes to remove, 
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2 PRCLIMIXART DISSERTATION. 

being manifestly placed beyond the reach of our facili- 
ties. Surely, when we attempt to explain the nature of 
that principle, which feels, and thinks, and wills, by 
saying, that it is a material substance, or that it is the 
result of material organization, we impose on ourselves 
by words ; forgetting that matter, as well as mind, is 
known to us by its qualities alone, and that we are 
equally ignorant of the essence of either." 

In the farther prosecution of the same argument, I 
have attempted to show, that the legitimate province of 
this department of philosophy extends no farther than to 
conclusions resting on the solid basis of observation and 
experiment ; and I have, accordingly, in my own inqui- 
ries, aimed at nothing more, than to ascertain, in the first 
place, the Laws of our Constitution, as far as they can 
he discovered by attention to the subjects of our con- 
sciousness ; and afterwards to apply these laws as prin- 
ciples for the synthetical explanation of the more com- 
plicated phenomena of the understanding. It is on this 
plan I have treated of the association of ideas, of mem- 
ory, of imagination, and of various other intellectual 
powers ; imitating, as far as I was able, in my reason- 
ings, the example of those who are allowed to have 
cultivated the study of Natural Philosophy with the 
greatest success. The Physiological Theories which 
profess to explain how our different mental operations 
are produced by means of vibrations, and other changes 
in the state of the sensorium^ if they are not altogether 
hypothetical and visionary, cannot be considered, even 
by their warmest advocates, as resting on the same 
evidence with those conclusions which are open to the 
examination of all men capable of exercising the pow- 
er of Reflection ; and, therefore, scientific distinctness 
requires, that these two different classes of propositions 
should not be confounded together under one common 
name. For my own part, I have no scruple to say, that I 
consider the physiological problem in question, as one of 
those which are likely to ^remain for ever among the 
arcana of nature, nor am I afi*aid of being contradicted 
by any competent and candid judge, how sanguine soev- 
er may be his hopes concerning the progress of future 
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discoveiy, when I assert, that it has hitherto eluded 
completely all the efforts which have been made towards 
its solution. As to the metaphysical romances above 
alluded to, they appear to me, after all the support and 
illustration which they have received from the ingenuity 
of Hardey, of Priestley, and of Darwin, to be equally 
unscientific in the design, and uninteresting in the exe- 
cution ; destitute, at once, of the sober charms of Truth, 
and of those imposing attractions, which Fancy, when 
united to Taste, can lend to Fiction. In consequence 
of the unbounded praise which I have heard bestowed 
upon them, I have repeatedly begun the study of them 
anew, suspecting that I might be under the influence of 
some latent and undue prejudice against this new mode 
o( philosophizing, so much in vogue at present in Eng- 
land : but notwithstanding the strong predilection which 
I have always felt for such pursuits, my labor has uni- 
formly ended in a sentiment of regret, at the time and 
attention which I had misemployed in so hopeless and 
so ungrateful a task. 

Mr. Locke, although he occasionally indulges himself 
in hints and conjectures, somewhat analogous to those 
of Hartley and Darwin, seems to have been perfectly 
aware how foreign such speculations are to the genuine 
Philosophy of the Human Mind. The following are 
his own words, in the second paragraph of the Intro- 
duction to his Essay: — "This, therefore, being my 
purpose, to inquire into the original, certainty, and ex- 
tent of Human knowledge ; together with the grounds 
and degrees of belief, opinion, and assent, I shall not, 
at present, meddle with the physical consideration of 
the mind, or trouble myself to examine, wherein its 
essence consists, or by what motions of our spirits, or 
alteration of our bodies, we come to have any sensation 
by our organs, or any ideas of our understandings ; and 
whether these ideas do in their formation, any or all of 
them, depend on matter or not These are speculations, 
which, however curious and entertaining, I shall decline, 
as lying out of my way in the design I am now upon." 
It is much to be wished, that Mr. Locke had adhered 
invariably to this wise resolution. 
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I flatter myself it will not be inferred^ from the man- 
ner in which I have expressed myself with respecit to 
the common theories of physiologists about the causes 
of the intellectual phenomena, that I entertain any doubt 
of the intimate connexion which exists between these 
phenomena and the organization of the body« Thft 
great principle which I am anxious to inculcate^ is, that 
all the theories which have yet been offered on this 
subject, are entirely unsupported b^ proof ; and what ig 
worse, are of such a kind, that it is neither possible to 
confirm nor to refute them, by an appeal to experiment 
or observation. That I was all along fUlly aware of the 
dependence, in our present state, of our mental opera- 
tions on the sound condition of our corporeal frame, 
appears sufficiently from what I remarked, many years 
ago, concerning the laws of this connexion between 
mind and body, as presenting one of the most interest^ 
ing objects of examination connected with the theory 
of human nature.* 

I have been induced to caution my Readers against 
the possibility of such a misapprehension of my meaning 
by the following passage in a late publication : ** What 
that affection of the brain is,'* says Mr. Belsham, *' which, 
by the constitution of human nature, causes Memory, 
we cannot absolutely ascertain. The hypothesis of Vi^ 
bratianst which has already been explained, is the most 
probable. It is trifling to object, that if the existence 
of impressions on the brain could be proved. Memory 
would remain as unaccountable as before: all which 
this h3rpothesis pretends to, is to advance a step in tra- 
cing the process of the connexion between external 
objects and mental feelings," — ^^*It is curious to ob- 
serve," the same author continues, ^* that Dr« Reid, af- 
ter starting several objections against the commonly 
received hypotheses, is obliged to admit, that * many 
Well-known facts lead us to conclude, that a certain con-" 
stitution or state of the brain is necessary to Memory.' ** 
On this passage I shall offer only two remarks. The 
first is, that, notwithstanding Mr. Belsham's zeal for 



« Plifl«0opby of the Huauui Ifind, toI. k pp. 1 i, li^ 84 ed. 
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Hartley's Theory of Vibrations, he confesses expliditlyi, 
that ^ we cannot absolutely ascertain, what that affec-» 
tion of the brain is, which, by the constitution of fauman 
nature, causes memory ; " and that, ^ the theory of Yi-^ 
brmCions, though more probable than some others, is. 
still but an hypothesis/' Secondly, that Mr. Belsham, 
after making this explicit acknowledgment is neverthe^ 
less pleased to insinuate, that all who presume to object 
to this particular hypothesis, are bound by their own 
principles to assert, that memory has no dependence 
whatever on the state of the brain. Where the incon- 
sistency lies in Dr. Reid's admission, that a certain con-* 
stitution or state of the brain is necessary to memoiy^ 
after he had stated some objections against the com- 
monly received theories, I am at a loss to discover* 
Indeed, I shodd be glad to know, what philosopher^ 
ancient or modem, has ever vet asserted, that memory 
18 not liable to be injured by such affectipns of the 
brain as are produced by intemperance, disease, old 
age, and other circumstances which disturb the bodily 
mechanism. The philosophical inference, however, from 
this concession is not that the hypothesis of Dr. Hartley, 
or the hypothesis of Mr. Belsham must necessarily be 
true, but that, laying aside all hypotheses, we should ^ 
ply ourselves to collect such facts as may lead us, in 
due time, to the only satisfactory conclusions we have 
much chance of ever forming concerning the connexion 
between mind and body — the discovery of some of the 
general laws by which this connexion is regulated. 

In offering these strictures on the physiological meta- 
physics of the present day, it is proper for me at the 
same time, to observe that I object to it merely as an 
idle waste of labor s^d ingenuity, on questions to which 
the human faculties are altogether incompetent; and 
not because I consider any of the theories, to which it 
has given birth, as standing in the way qi my own doc- 
trines. The facts which I wish to ascertain rest on 
their own proper evidence ; — an evidence which would 
remain entire and unshaken, although a demonstration 
should be produced in favor of the animal spirits of 
Descartes, or of the Vibrations of Hartley \ «!id n4Va.O^ 
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vould not gain the slightest accession of strength, if both 
these hypotheses were to fall into the contempt they 
deserve. The circumstance which pecuUarly character- 
izes the inductive Science of the Mind is, that it professes 
to abstain from all speculations concerning its nature 
and essence; confining the attention entirely to phe- 
nomena, which every individual has it in his power to 
examine for himself, who chooses to exercise the powers 
of his understanding. In this respect, it differs equally 
in its scope, from the pneumatological discussions con- 
cerning the seat of the Soul, and the possibility or the 
impossibility of its bearing any relation to Space or to 
Time, which so long gave employment to the subtilty of 
the schoolmen ; — and from the physiological hypotheses 
which have made so much noise at a later period, con- 
cerning the mechanical causes on which its operations 
depend. Compared with the first, it differs, as the in- 
quiries of Galileo concerning the laws of moving bodies 
differ from the disputes of the ancient sophists concern- 
ing the existence and the nature of motion. Compared 
with the other, the difference is analogous to what exists 
between the conclusions of Newton about the law of 
gravitation, and his query concerning the invisible ether, 
of which he supposed it might possibly be the effect. — 
It may be worth while to add, in passing, that the diver- 
sity of opinion among Newton's followers, with respect 
to the verisimilitude of this query, while they have unan- 
imously acquiesced in the physical conclusions of their 
master, affords an instructive proof, how little the re- 
searches of inductive science are liable to be influenced 
by the wanderings of Imagination, in those regions 
which human reason is not permitted to explore. What- 
ever our opinion concerning the unknown physical or 
metaphysical cause of gravitation may be, our reasonings 
concerning the system of nature will be equally just, 
provided only we admit the general fact that bodies 
tend to approach each other with a force varying with 
their mutual distances, according to a certain law. The 
case is precisely similar with respect to those conclu- 
sions concerning the mind, to which we are fairly led 
hy the method of Induction. They rest upon a firm and 
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indisputable basis of their own ; and (as I have else- 
where remarked) are equally compatible with the meta- 
physical creeds of the Materialist and of the Berke- 
leian.* 

II. Intimately connected with the physiological hy- 
pothesis of the Hardeian school, is their metaphysical 
theory of Association, from which single principle they 
boast to have explained synthetically all the phenome- 
na of the mind. In Dr. Priestley's Remarks on Reid's 
Inquiry, there is an attempt to turn into ridicule, by 
what the author calls a Table of Dr. Reid's Instinctive 
Principles, the application of the Inductive Logic to 
these phenomena. How far this Table is faithfully ex- 
tracted from Dr. Reid's book, it is unnecessary for me to 
consider at present. f Supposing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the T\velve Principles enumerated by Priestley 
had been actually stated by his antagonist as instinctive 
principles or as general laws of our nature, it is difficult to 
see for what reason the enumeration should be regarded 
as absurd, or even as unphilosophical, after the explana- 
tion given by Reid himself of the sense in which he wish- 
ed his conclusions to be understood. 

"The most general phenomena we can reach, are 
what we call Laws of Nature. So that the laws of na- 



* The hjrpothesis which assumes the existence of a subtle fluid in the nerves, 
prop«|(ited by their means from the brain to the different parts of the body, is of 
mat antiquity ; and is certainly less repugnant to the general analogy of our frame, 
3mo thmt by which it has been supplanted. How very generally it once prevailed, 
Bay be inferred from the adoption into common speech of the phrase animal »pirit$, 
to denote that unknown cause which '* gives vigor or cheerfulness to the mind ; " — 
a phrase for which our language does not, at this day, afford a convenient substitute. 
The bte Dr. Alexander Monro (one of the most cautious and judicious of medical in- 
qoifers} speaks of it as a fact which appeared to him to be almost indisputable. 
** The existence of a liquid in the cavities of the nerves, is supported by little short 
ef demonstntive evidence." (See some observations of his, published by Cheseiden 
k hb Anatomy.) 

Th e bvpothes is of Vibrations first attracted public notice in the writings of Dr. 
Wflfiam Biiggs. It was from him that Sir Isaac Newton derived his anatomical knowl- 
edge ; along with which he appears plainly, from his Queries, to havc^ imbibed also 
mute of the physiological theories of his preceptor. 

in the Monthly Review for 1808, I observe the following passage : ** For the par- 
Haity which he (Dr. Cogan) shews to Dr. Reid, we may easily account, es being a 
jwt tribute to the ingenuity and industry of that writer, and to the numerous valuable 
ebaerrations which enrich his works, unconnected with hi» crude hypotkesU on the 
tubftct of the Human^ Mind,** In what part of Dr. Reid*s writings is this crude 
hffothetie proposed ? 

t The reader will be enabled to form a judgment on this point, by the Note (**) 
at the end of this Volume. 
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ture are nothing else but the most general facts relating 
to the operations of nature, which include.a great many 
particular facts under them. And, if, in any case, we 
should give the name of a law of nature to a general 
phenomenon, which human industry shall afterwards 
trace to one more general, there is no great harm done. 
The most general assumes the name of a law of nature 
when it is discovered ; and the less general is contained 
and comprehended in it/' * 

In another part of his work, he has introduced the 
same remark. ** The labyrinth may be too intricate, and 
the thread too fine, to be traced through all its wind- 
ings ; but if we stop where we can trace it no farther, 
and secure the ground we have gained, there is no harm 
done ; a quicker eye may in time trace it farther." f 

In reply to these passages, Priestley observes, that 
*^ the suspicion that we are got to ultimate principles, 
necessarily checks all farther inquiry, and is therefore 
of great disservice in philosophy. Let Dr. Reid,*' he 
continues, ^^ lay his hand upon his breast, and say, wheth- 
er, after what he has written, he would not be exceed- 
ingly mortified to find it clearly proved, to the satisfac- 
tion of all the world, that all the instinctive principles in 
the preceding Table were really acquired ; and that all 
of them were nothing more than so many different cases 
of the old and well known principle of Association of 
Ideas.^^ >^ 

With respect to the probability of tms supposition, I 
have nothing to add to what I have stated on the same 
head, in the Philosophy of the Human Mind ; ^^ that, in 
all the other sciences, the progress of discovery has been 
gradual, from the less general to the more general laws 
of nature ; and that it would be singular indeed, if, in 
this science, which but a few years ago was confessed- 
ly in its infancy, and which certainly labors under Qiany 
disadvantages peculiar to itself, a step should all at once 
be made to a single principle, comprehending all the 
particular phenonfena which we know.** \ 
III - * ' ■ 

• Raid's Inquiry, p. 282, 8d ed. . f Pajj^ 9. 

^ X Elementi, &c. yol. i. p. 898 (8d edition), where [ have enlaiyed on thif poUit 
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As the order established in the intellectual world 
seems to be regulated by laws perfectly analogous to 
those which we trace among the phenomena of the ma- 
terial system ; and as, in all our philosophical inquiries 
(to whatever subject they may relate) the progress of 
the mind is Uable to be affected by the same tendency 
to a premature generalization, the following extract from 
an eminent chemical writer may contribute to illustrate 
the scope, and to confirm the justness of some of the 
foregoing reflections. 

" Wit&n the last fifteen or twenty years, several new 
metals, and new earths, have been made known to the 
world. The names that support these discoveries are 
respectable, and the experiments decisive. If we do 
not give our assent to them, no single proposition in 
chemistry can for a moment stand. But whether all 
these are really simple substances, or compounds not 
yet resolved into their elements, is what the authors 
themselves cannot possibly assert ; nor would it, in the 
least diminish the merit of their observations, if future 
experiments should prove them to have been mistaken, 
as to the simphcity of these substances. This remark 
should not be confined to later discoveries ; it may as 
jusdy be applied to those earths and metals with which 
we have been long acquainted." — *' In the dark ages of 
chemistry, the object was to rival nature ; and the sub- 
stance which the adepts of those days were busied to 
create, was universally allowed to be simple. In a more 
enlightened period, we have extended our inquiries, and 
multiplied the number of the elements. The last task 
will be to simplify ; and, by a closer observation of na- 
ture, to learn Irom what a small store of primitive mate- 
riab, all that we behold and wonder at was created." * 

This analogv between the history of chemistry and 
that of the pnilosophy of the human mind, which has 
often struck myself in contrasting the views of the Al- 
chemists with those of Lavoisier and his followers, has 
acquired much additional value and importance in my 



* Inqoiriat co p ccm ipg the nature of a inettlUc t ubstance, lately sold io Loodoo at a 
lietal, under tlie dtle of PaUadium. By Rich. CheoeTix, Caq. 

VOL. IV. 2 
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estimation^ since I had the pleasure to peruse a late 
work of M. De Gerando ; in which I find, that the same 
analogy has presented itself to that most judicious phi- 
losopher, and has been applied by him to the same prac- 
tical purpose, of exposing the false pretensions and 
premature generalizations of some modem metaphysi- 
cians. 

'^ It required nothing less than the united splendor of 
the discoveries brought to Ught by the new chemical 
school, to tear the minds of men from the pursuit of a 
simple and primary element ; a pursuit renewed in every 
age with an indefatigable perseverance, and always re- 
newed in vain. With what feelings of contempt would 
the physiologists of former times have looked down on 
the chemists of the present age, whose timid and circum- 
scribed system admits nearly forty different principles 
in the composition of bodies ! What a subject of ridi- 
cule would the new nomenclature have afforded to an 
Alchemist ! *' 

^^ The Philosophy of Mind has its Alchemists also ; — 
men whose studies are directed to the pursuit of one sin- 
gle principle, into which the whole science may be resolv- 
ed ; and who flatter themselves with the hope of discov- 
ering the grand secret, by which the pure gold of Truth 
may be produced at pleasure.'* * 

Among these Alchemists in the science of mind, the 
first place is undoubtedly due to Dr. Hartley, who not 
only attempts to account for all the phenomena of human 
nature, from the single principle of Association^ combm- 
ed with the hypothetical assumption of an invisible fluid 
or ether^ producing Vibrations in the medullary substance 
of the brain and nerves ; but indulges his imagination in 
anticipating an aera, ^^ when future generations shall put 
all kinds of evidences and inquiries into mathematical 
forms ; reducing Aristotle's ten categories, and Bishop 
Wilkins's forty summa genera^ to the head of Quantity 
alone, so as to make mathematics and logic, natural his- 
tory and civil history, natural philosophy, and philoso- 
phy of all other kinds, coincide omni ex parteJ*^ If I 



* De Gerando, Hist, dei Systimef, torn. II. pp. 481, 482. 
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had never read another sentence of this author, I should 
have required no farther evidence of the unsoundness of 
his understanding. 

It is however, on such rash and unwarranted asser- 
tions as this, combined with the supposed comprehensive- 
ness of his metaphysical views, that the peculiar merits 
of Hartley seem now to be chiefly rested by the more 
enlightened of his admirers. Most of these, at least 
whom I have happened to converse with, have spoken of 
his physiological doctrines as but of Uttle value, com- 
pared with the wonders which he has accomplished by a 
skilful use of the Associating Principle. On this head* 
therefore, I must request the attention of my readers to 
a few short remarks. 

III. Of the most celebrated theorists who have ap- 
peared since the time of Lord Bacon, by far the greater 
part have attempted to attract notice, by displaying their 
ingenui^ in deducing, from some general principle or 
law, already acknowledged by philr»sophers, an immense 
variehr of particular phenomena. For this purpose, they 
have frequently found themselves under a necessity of giv- 
ing a false gloss to facts, and sometimes of totally misre- 
presenting them ; a practice which has certainly contribu- 
ted much to retard the progress of experimental knowl- 
edge ; but which, at the same time, must be allowed (at 
least in Physics) to have, in some cases, prepared the way 
for sounder conclusions. The plan adopted by Hartley is 
very different from this, and incomparably more easy in 
the execution. The generalizations which he has at- 
tempted are merely verbal ; deriving whatever specious- 
ness they may possess, from the unprecedented latitude 
given to the meaning of common terms. After telling us 
for example, that << all our internal feelings, excepting 
our sensations, may be called ideas ; " and giving to the 
word Association a corresponding vagueness in its import, 
he seems to have flattered himself, that he had resolved 
into one single law, all the various phenomena, both in- 
tellectual and moral, of the human mind. What advan- 
tage, either theoretical or practical, do we reap from this 
pretended discovery ; — a discovery necessarily involved 
in the arbitrary de&mtions with which the au\\iot %^V&^m\.\ 
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I must acknowledge, that I can perceive none : — ^while 
on the other hand, I see clearly its necessary effect, by 
perverting ordinary language, to retard the progress of a 
science, which depends, more than any other, for its im- 
provement, on the use of precise and definite expressions.* 

With respect to the phrase associatum of ideas, which 
makes such a figure not only in Hartley, but in most of 
the metaphysical writers whom England has since pro- 
duced, I shall take this opportunity to remark, how very 
widely its present acceptation difiers from that invaria- 
bly annexed to it in Mr. Locke's Essay. In his short 
chapter on this subject (one of the most valuable in the 
whole work,) his observations relate entirely to ^^ those 
connexions of ideas that are owing to chance ; in con- 
sequence of which connexions, ideas that, in themselves 
are not at all a-kin, come to be so united in some men's 
minds that it is very hard to separate them ; and the 
one no sooner, at any time, comes into the understand- 
ing, but its Associate appears with it." His reason for 
dwelling on these, he tells us expressly is, ^* that those 
who have children, or the charge of their education, 
may think it worth their while diligently to watch, and 
carefully to prevent the undue connexion of ideas in 
the minds of young people. This, he adds is the time 
most susceptible of lasting impressions ; and though 
those relating to the health of the body are, by discreet 
people, minded and fenced against ; yet I am apt to doubt, 
that those which relate more peculiarly to the mind, and 
terminate in the understanding, or passions, have been 
much less heeded than the thing deserves ; nay, those 
relating purely to the understanding have, as I suspect, 
been by most men wholly overlooked." 

From these quotations, it is evident that Mr. Locke 

* Under the title of JUtoeiation, Hartley includet eyeiy conoexion which cut 
poifibly exist imong our thoughts ; whether the result of our natural constitution, or 
the eflfect of acddenlal circumstances, or the legitimate offspring of our imtional 
powers. Even our assent to the proposition, that twice two ii/our^ is (according to 
him) only a particular case of the same general law. ** The cause that a person affirms 
4m truth of the proposition, twice two iifour^ is the entire coincidence of the yisibie 
or tangible idea of twice two with that of four, as impressed upon the mind by 
Tarious objects. We see eyerywhere, that twice two and four are only different 
namee for the same impression. And it is mere OMSoeiaHon which iu>pron»riates the 
word truth, its definition, or its internal feeling, to this coincidence.'^— JEforlJei/ on 
MSm, Via. Lp. SM5, 4theSt. 
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meant to comprehend, under the association of ideasj 
those Associations alone, which, for the sake of distinc- 
tion, I have characterized, in my former work, by the 
epithet casual. To such as arise out of the nature and 
ccmdition of Man (and which in the following Essays, I 
generally denominate Universal JlssodationSy) Mr. Locke 
gives the title of JVatural Connexions ; observing, with 
regard to them, that ** it is the office and excellency of 
reason to trace them, and to hold them together in 
union*" If his language on this head had been more 
closely imitated by his successors, many of the errors and 
false refinements would have been avoided, into which 
they have fallen. Mr. Hume was one of the first who 
deviated fix)m it, by the enlarged sense in which he used 
jSssodation in his writings ; comprehending under that 
term, all the various connexions or affinities among our 
ideas, natural as well as casual ; and even going so far 
as to anticipate Hartley's conclusions, by representing 
^ the principle of union and cohesion among our simple 
ideas as a kind of attraction^ of as universal application 
in the Mental world as in the Natural." * As it is now, 
however, too late to remonstrate against this unfortunate 
innovation, all that remains for us is to limit the meaning 
of Jissodationj where there is any danger of ambiguity, 
by two such quaUfying adjectives as I have already men- 
tioned. I have accordingly, in these Essays, employed 
the word in the same general acceptation with Mr. Hume, 
as it seems to me to be that which is most agreeable to 
present use, and consequently the most Ukely to pre- 
sent itself to the generality of my readers ; guarding 
them, at the same time, as far as possible, against con- 
founding the two very different classes of connexions^ to 
which he apphes indiscriminately this common title. 
As for the latitude of Hartley's phraseology, it is alto- 
gether incompatible with precise notions of our intel- 
lectual operations, or with any thing approaching to 
lo^cal reasoning concerning the Human Mind; — two 
circumstances which have probably contributed not a 
little to the popularity of his book, among a very numer- 
ous class of inquirers. 

^ TniLtue ofHumuk Nature, Vol. 1. ^ 80. 
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For my own part, notwithstanding the ridicule to 
which I may expose myself, by the timidity of my re- 
searches, it shall ever be my study and my pride, to 
follow the footsteps of those faithful interpreters of na- 
ture, who, disclaiming all pretensions to conjectural 
sagacity, aspire to nothing higher, than to rise slowly 
firom particular facts to general laws. I trust, therefore, 
that while, in this respect, I propose to myself the ex- 
ample of the Newtonian School, I shall be pardoned 
for discovering. some solicitude, on the other hand, to 
separate the Philosophy of the Human Mind from those 
frivolous branches of scholastic learning with which it is 
commonly classed in the public opinion. With this 
view, I have elsewhere endeavoured to explain, as clear- 
ly as I could, what I conceive to be its proper object 
and province; but some additional illustrations, of a 
historical nature, may perhaps contribute to place my 
argument in a stronger light than it is possible to do by 
any abstract reasoning. 

IV. It is a circumstance not a Uttle remarkable, that 
the Philosophy of the Mind, although in later times 
considered as a subject of purely metaphysical research, 
was classed among the branches of physical science, in 
the ancient enumeration of the objects of human knowl- 
edge. In estimating the merit of those who first pro- 
posed this arrangement, something, I suspect, may be 
fairly ascribed to accident ; but that the arrangement is 
in itself agreeable to the views of the most enlightened 
and refined logic, appears indisputably from this obvious 
consideration, that the words matter and mifid express 
the two great departments of nature which fall under 
our notice ; and that, in the study of both, the only 
progress we are able to make, is by an accurate exami- 
nation of particular phenomena, and a cautious reference 
of these to the general laws or rules under which they 
are comprehended. Accordingly, some modem writers, 
of the first eminence, have given their decided sanction 
to this old and almost forgotten classification, in prefer- 
ence to that which has obtained universally in modern 
Europe. 

^^The ancient Greek philosophy,'' says Mr. Smith, 
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*^was divided into three great branches; physics, or 
natural philosophy ; ethics, or moral philosophy ; and 
logic." — ^* This general division," he adds, " seems per- 
fectly agreeable to the nature of things." Mr. Smith 
afterwards observes, ** that as the human mind, in what- 
ever its essence may be supposed to consist, is a part 
of the great system of . the universe, and a part, too, 
productive of the most important effects, whatever was 
taught in the ancient schools of Greece, concerning its 
nature, made a part of the system of Physics." * 

Mr. Locke, too, in the concluding chapter of his Es- 
say, proposes, as what seemed to him the most general, 
as well as natural division of the objects of our under- 
standing, an arrangement coinciding exactly with that 
of the ancients, as explained by Mr. Smith in the fore- 
gobg passage. To the first branch of science he gives 
the name of 0v4fixfj ; to the second that of Ztgaxrixii ; 
to the third that of UtifiHQXixrfy or AoyvKri ; adding, 
with respect to the word ^vaixtfy (or natural philosophy) 
that he employs it to comprehend, not merely the know- 
ledge of matter and body, but also of spirits ; the end 
of this branch being bare speculative truth, and conse- 
quendy every subject belonging to it, which affords a 
field of speculative study to the human faculties. 

To these authorities may be added that of Dr. Camp- 
bell, who, after remarking, that ^^ experience is the 
principal organ of truth in all the branches of physiolo- 
gy," intimates, " that he employs this term to compre- 
hend not merely natural history, astronomy, geography, 
mechanics, optics, hydrostatics, meteorology, medicine^ 
chemistry, but also natural theology and psychology, 
which," he observes, ^^ have been, in his opinion, most 
unnaturally disjoined from physiology by philosophers." — 
** Spirit," he adds, " which here comprises only the Su- 
preme Being and the human Soul, is surely as much in- 
cluded under the notion of natural object, as body is ; 
and is knowable to the philosopher purely in the same 
way, by observation and experience." f 

* Wealth of Nations, Vol III. pp. 163, 166, 9th edit 

t FUloaophj of Rhetoric, Vol. I. p. 148, Ist edit.— It were to he ic\aYMb^« iSml 
Lfliekt ttd Caiapbdl, io Hm jNMMgiM quoted ahore, had miude tMe ot iSkA^ocd tiiMl 
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In what manner the philosophy of the human mind 
came to be considered as a branch of metaphysics, and 
to be classed with the frivolous sciences which are com- 
monly included under the same name, is well known 
to all who are conversant with Uterary history. It may 
be proper, however, to mention here, for the mformation 
of some of my readers, that the word Metaphysics is of 
no older date than the publication of Aristode's works 
by Andronicus of Rhodes, one of the learned men into 
whose hands the manuscripts of that philosopher feU, 
after they were brought by Sylla from Athens to Rome. 
To fourteen books in these manuscripts, which had no 
distinguishing title, Andronicus is said to have prefixed 
the words Td luxd xd €pv6i7cd^ either to denote the place 
which they occupied in Aristotle's own arrangement, 
(immediately after the Physics,) or to point out that 
which it appeared to the Editor they ought to hold in 
the order of study. 

Notwithstanding the miscellaneous nature of these 
books, the Peripatetics seem to have considered them 
as all belon^ng to one science ; the great object of 
which they conceived to be, firsU to treat of those at- 
tributes which are common to Matter and to Mind; 
secondly^ of things separate from Matter ; particularly of 
God, and of the subordinate Minds which they suppos- 
ed to carry on the physical changes exhibited in the 
universe. A notion of Metaphysics nearly the same 
was adopted by the Peripatetics of the Christian church. 
They distinguished its two branches by the titles of 
Ontology and Natural Theology ; the former relating to 
Being in general, the latter to God and to Angels. To 
these branches the schoolmen added the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, as relating to an immaterial substance ; 
distinguishing this last science by the title of Pneuma- 
tology. 

instead of tpiritt which seems to imply a hypothesis concerning the naixtre or etwente 
of the sentient or thinldng principle, altogether unconnected with our conslusioni 
concerning its phenomena and their general laws. For the same reason I am dispos- 
ed to object to the words Pneumatology and Psychology ; the former of which was 
introduced by the schoolmen ; and the latter, which appears to me eaually excep- 
tionable, has been sanctioned by the authority of some late wriiters or conaiderabM 
note; Jn particu}MT of Dr. Campbell, and of Dr. Beattie. 
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From this arrangement of Natural Theology, and of 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind, they v?ere not very 
likely to prosper, as they gradually came to be studied 
with the same spirit as Ontology, which may safely be 
pronounced to be the most idle and absurd speculation 
that ever employed the human faculties. Nor has the 
evil been yet remedied by the contempt into which the 
achoolmeii have fallen in more modem times. On the con- 
trary^ as their arrangement of the objects of Metaphysics 
is stUl very generally retained, the Philosophy of the 
Ifind b not umrequently understood, even by those who 
have a predilection for the study of it, as. a speculation 
much more analogous to Ontology than to Physics ; while, 
in the public opinion, notwithstanding the new aspect it 
begins to assume, in consequence of the lights struck 
out by Bacon, Locke, and dieir followers, it continues 
to share largely in that discredit, which has been justly 
incurred by the greater part of those discussions, to 
which, in common with it, the epithet Metaphysical is 
indiscriminately applied by the multitude. 

I have been led into this detail, not from the most 
dbstant idea of proposing any alteration in thi^t use of 
the words Metaphysics and Physics, which has now uni- 
versally obtained, but merely to guard myself against 
the charge of affectation or singularity, when I so often 
recur in these pages to the analogy between the induc- 
tive science of Mind, and the inductive science of Mat- 
ter. The attempt which has been made by some very 
mgenious writers of late, to dispute the claims of the 
former to so honorable an affinity, must plead my apol- 
ogy for the length of the preceding discussion ; as well 
•8 for some remarks which I now propose to offer, upon 
the arguments which have been alleged in opposition 
to its pretensions. To myself, I must own, that the 
more I reflect on the subject, the more close and strik- 
ing does the analogy appear. 

VOL. IV. 3 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

Wheit I first ventured to appear before the public as 
an author, I resolved that nothing should ever induce me 
to enter into any controversy in defence of my conclu- 
sions, but to leave them to stand or to fall by their own 
evidence. From the plan of inductive investigation 
which I was conscious of having steadily followed, as 
far as I was able, I knew, that whatever mistakes might 
be detected in the execution of my design, no such fatal 
consequences were to be dreaded to my general under- 
taking, as might have been justly apprehended, had I 
presented to the world a connected system, founded on 
gratuitous hypotheses, or on arbitrary definitions. The 
detections, on the contrary, of my occasional errors, 
would, I flattered myself, from the invariable consistency 
and harmony of truth, throw new lights on those inqui- 
ries which I had conducted with greater success ; as 
the correction of a trifling misstatement in an authentic 
history is often found, by completing an imperfect link, 
or reconciling a seeming contradiction, to dispel the 
doubts which hung over the more faithful and accurate 
details of the narrative. 

In this hope, I was fortified by the following sen- 
tence of Lord Bacon, which I thought I might apply to 
myself without incurring the charge of presumption. 
" Nos autem, si quit in re vel male credidimus, vel ob- 
dormivimus et mintis attendimus, vel defecimus in vi& et 
inquisitionem abrupimus, nihilomin£is iis modis res ku- 
DAS £T APERTAS EXHiBEMus, ut crrorcs uostri uotari et 
separari possint ; atque etiam, ut faciUs et expedita sit 
laborum nostrorum continuatio." 

As this indifference, however, about the fate of my 
particular doctrines, arose from a deep-rooted conviction, 
both of the importance of my subject, and of the sound- 
ness of my plan, it was impossible for me to be insensi- 
ble to such criticisms as were directed against either of 
these two fundamental assumptions. Some criticisms 
of this description I had, from the first, anticipated ; 
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and I would not have failed to obviate them in the intro- 
duction to my former work, if I had not been afraid to 
expose myself to the imputation of prolixity, by conjur- 
ing up objections for the purpose of refuting them. I 
kmiged, therefore, for an opportunity of being able to 
state these objections in the less suspicious words of 
another ; and still more in the words of some writer, 
whose talents might contribute to draw the public atten- 
tion to an argument, in which I conceived the credit of 
my favorite studies to be so peculiarly interested. For 
such an opportunity, I am indebted to a very able arti- 
cle in the Edinbiu^h Review ; in replying to which I 
shall have occasion to obviate most of the objections 
which I had foreseen, as well as various others which, I 
must own, had never occurred to me.* 

The censures which in this article, fall personally on 
myself, are expressed with a delicacy well entitled to 
my sincere thanks, and are intermingled with many 
flattering expressions of regard from my unknown, but 
friendly critic : — and of the more general and weighty 
animadversions on the practical utility of my studies, I 
have but little reason to complain, when I consider, that 
they apply with equal force, not only to such writers as 
Locke, Condillac, and Reid, but, in a far greater degree, 
to the Father of Experimental Philosophy. How ex- 
actly those views of mine, which have, on this occasion, 
been called in question, coincide with the general spirit 
of the Jfovwn Organumj will, I trust, appear from th6 
following remarks ; which will amount much less to a 
labored defence of my own opinions, than to a correc- 
tion of what I conceive to be a very mistaken represen- 
tation of Lord Bacon's doctrines, f 

* E<!iDbinj|;th Reriew. Vol. Ill, p. 269, et leq. 

t My deMre to obviate the effect of these muitatements must apologize for the 
Ltdn eitracts from Bacon, with which I am oMieed to load a few paj^s of ihia 
TUfitaflon 1 oiice intended to have traniilated mem ; but found inyMlf qidte un- 
iblc to preserve the weighty and authoritative tone of the orijj^nal. There is some- 



1IADf,beades, in the ip$t9$Sma verba employed by Bacon, which every person, much 
CMTtnant with his works, regards with a sort of religious reverence ; and which, 
certiioly, lays hold of the imagination and of the memory with peculiar facility and 
bnt, 1 wish, at the same time, most anxiously to see an English version of the 
XoTUB Oigaoum, executed by some skilful hand, in order to hring it within the 
rtach of m mote numerooi class of readers. 1 do not know a more acceptable ser« 
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** Inductive pWlosophy," we are told, " or that which 
proceeds upon the careful observation of facts, may be 
applied to two different classes of phenomena. The 
first are those that can be made the subject of proper 
experiment, where the- substances are actually m our 
power, and the judgment and artifice of the inquirer can 
be effectually employed to arrange and combine them 
in such a way as to disclose their rjiost hidden proper- 
ties and relations. The other class of phenomena are 
those that occur in substances that are placed altogeth- 
er beyond our reach, the order and succession of which 
we are generally unable to control, and as to which we 
can do little more than collect and record the laws by 
which they appear to be governed. These substances 
are not the object of experimentj but of obsenation ; 
and the .knowledge we may obtain, by carefully watch- 
ing their variations, is of a kind that does not directly 
increase the power which we might otherwise have had 
over them. It seems evident, however, that it is princi- 
pally in the former of these departments, or the strict 
experimental philosophy^ that those splendid improve- 
ments have been made, which have erected so vast a 
trophy to the prospective genius of Bacon. The as- 
tronomy of Sir Isaac Newton is no exception to this 
general remark ; all that mere observation could do to 
determine the movements of the heavenly bodies, bad 
been accomplished by the star-gazers who preceded 
him ; and the law of gravitation, which he afterwards 
applied to the planetary system, was first calculated and 
ascertained by experiments performed upon substances 
which were entirely at his disposal. 

" It will scarcely be denied, either, that it is almost 
exclusively to this department of experiment that Lord 
Bacon has directed the attention of his followers. His 
fundamental maxim is, that knowledge is power ; and the 
great problem which he constantly aims at resolving, is, 
m what manner the nature of any substance or quality 
may, by experiment, be so detected and ascertained, as 

▼ice which any individual could render to phUosophv ; and the extreme diflleul^ of 
the taslE, would render it an undertaldng worthy of the greatest talents. 
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to enable us to manage it at our pleasure. The greater 
part of the Novum Organum, accordingly, is taken up 
with rules and examples for contriving tind conducting 
experiments ; and the chief advantage which he seems 
to have expected from the progress of these inquiries, 
appears to be centred in the enlargement of man's do- 
minion over the material universe which he inhabits. 
To the mere observer, therefore, his laws of philoso- 
phizing, except where they are prohibitory laws, have 
but little application ; and to such an inquirer, the re- 
wards of his philosophy scarcely appear to have been 
promised. It is evident, indeed, that no direct utility 
can result from the most accurate observations of occur- 
rences which we cannot control ; and that, for the uses 
to which such observations may afterwards be turned, 
we are indebted, not so much to the observer, as to the 
person who discovered the application. It also appears 
to be pretty evident, that, in the art of observation itself, 
no very great or fundamental improvement can be ex- 
pected. Vigilance and attention are all that can ever 
be required in any observer; and though a talent for 
methodical arrangement may facilitate to others the 
study of the facts that have been collected, it does not 
appear how our knowledge of these facts can be in- 
creased, by any new method of describing them. Facts 
that we are unable to modify or direct, in short, can on- 
ly be the objects of observation ; and observation can 
only inform us that thev exist, and that their succession 
appears to be governed by certain general laws. 

** In the proper experimental philosophy, every ac- 
quisition of knowledge is an increase of power ; because 
the knowledge is necessarily derived from some inten- 
tional disposition of materials, which we may always 
command in the same manner. In the philosophy of 
observation, it is merely a gratification of our curiosity. 
By experiment, too, we generally acquire a pretty correct 
knowledge of the cctuses of the phenomena we produce, 
ss we ourselves distribute and arrange the circumstances 
upon which they depend ; while, in matters of mere ob- 
servation, the assignment of causes must always be, in 
a good degree, conjectural, inasmuch as we Ku\^ \io 
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means of separating the preceding phenomena, or de- 
ciding otherwise than by analogy, to which of them the 
succeeding event is to be attributed." 

As the whole of this passage tends to depreciate the 
importance of a very large department of Physics, no 
less than of the science of Mind, the discussion to which 
it leads becomes interesting to Philosophers of every 
description ; and, therefore, it is unnecessary for me to 
make any apology, either for the length of the quotation, 
or for that of the examination which I propose to be- 
stow on it. It is sufficient for me to remind my read- 
ers, that, in the remarks which follow, I plead the cause 
not only of Locke and his followers, but of such star- 
gazers as Tycho-Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, and Coper- 
nicus. 

That it is by means of experiments^ judiciously con- 
ducted, that the greater part of the discoveries in mod- 
em physics have been made, I readily admit. Nay, I 
am satisfied, that it is by a skilful use of this great or- 
gan of investigation, much more than by any improve- 
ments in the art of observing the spontaneous appear- 
ances of the universe, that the physical inquiries of 
Bacon's followers are chiefly characterized, when cour 
trasted with those of the ancient schools. The astro- 
nomical cycles handed down to us from the most re- 
mote antiquity; the immense treasure of facts with 
respect to natural history, preserved in the works of 
Aristotle and Pliny; and the singularly accurate his- 
tories of the phenomena of disease, which some of the 
Greek physicians are allowed to have bequeathed to 
posterity, abundantly justify the remark which was long 
ago made by a medical writer, that ^^ if the ancients 
were not accustomed to interrogate Nature, they, at 
least, listened to her with an unremitted attention." * 

In farther illustration of the utiUty of experiment^ it 
may be remarked, that in proportion as a particular sci- 
ence opens a field to address and invention, in thus ex- 
torting the secrets of Nature, the rate of its progress is 
subjected to human genius and industry. What is the 
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great cause of the uncertainty in which medicine con* 
tinues to be involved ? Is it not, that, in addition to 
the difficulties which it has to struggle with, in common 
with the other branches of physical knowledge, it de- 
pends, more than any of the rest, upon accident for its 
improvement ? The experimentum periculosum, and ju- 
dicium difficile are complaints as old as the time of Hip- 
pocrates. 

While, however, I make this concession in favor of 
experiment^ as the most powerful organ we can employ 
m the study of Nature ; and admit, in their fullest ex- 
tent, the advantages peculiar to those sciences in which 
we can, at pleasure, avail ourselves of its aid ; I must 
be allowed to add, that I am unable to perceive the 
slightest connexion between the premises and the con- 
clusion they have been employed to establish. The 
difference between experiment and observation, con- 
sists merely in the comparative rapidity with which they 
accomplish their discoveries ; or rather in the compa- 
rative command we possess over them, as instruments 
for the investigation of truth. The discoveries of both, 
when they are actually effected, are so precisely of the 
same kind, that it may safely be affirmed, there is not 
a single proposition true of the one, which will not 
be found to hold equally with respect to the other. 
It ought to be remembered, too, that it is in those 
branches of knowledge, where there is least room for 
experiment, and where the laws of nature are only to 
be detected by cautiously collecting and combining a 
multitude of casual observations, that the merits of the 
philosopher are the greatest, where he succeeds in his 
researches. 

That the conclusions of the astronomical observer, 
with respect to the laws by which the phenomena of 
the heavens are regulated, contribute, in any degree, to 
extend the sphere of his power over the objects of his 
study, no star-gazery so far as I know, has yet boasted. 
But have these conclusions had no effect in extending 
his power over that scene where he is himself destined 
to be the principal actor 1 Have they contributed noth- 
ing to the progress of chronology and of geography \ ot 
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to the impirovement of that art which, by guiding his 
course acrosis the pathless ocean, has completed the 
empire of man over the globe ? One thing, at least, is 
evident, that Newton's discovery of the law of Gravita* 
tion, notwithstanding the experments which supplied him 
with some data essential to his results, has added noth- 
ing to the power of man, the utility of which does not 
resolve into the same general principle, with that of the 
observations of Tycho-Brahe, and of Kepler. The plan- 
etary system still remains as little subject to our control 
as before ; and all that we have gained is, that, by syn- 
thetical reasonings from the theory of gravitation, we 
have been enabled to ascertain various astronomical 
elements of the highest practical utility, with a precis- 
ion which mere observation was incompetent to attain* 

It is indeed true, ** that for the uses to which astro- 
nomical and all other observations may be turned, we 
are indebted, not so much to the observer, as to the 
person who discovered the application." But is not 
the case exactly the same with the knowledge we de- 
rive directly from experiment 1 and what are the re- 
spects in which the mere Observer sinks below the level 
of the mere Empiric 1 

With regard to astronomical observations, it must be 
farther acknowledged, that they bestow on Man no me- 
chanical power over the heavens, analogous to the com- 
mand he has acquired over fire, water, steam, the 
strength of the lower animals, and various other physi- 
cal agents. But this is owing chiefly to the distances 
and magnitudes of the objects to which the astronomer 
directs his attention ; circumstances quite unconnected 
with any specific difference between the knowledge ac- 
quired by observation and by experiment Indeed, in 
the case of the physical agents first mentioned, it may 
be fairly questioned, which of these two organs of dis- 
covery has had the principal share in pointing them out 
to the notice of maiiJcind. 

In compensation for the inability of the astronomer to 
control those movements of which he studies the laws, 
he may boast, as I already hinted, of the immense ac- 
cession of a more usefid power which his discoveries 
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have added to the human race^ on the surface of their 
own planet It would be endless to enumerate all the 
practical uses to which his labors are subservient It 
is sufficient for me to repeat an old, but very striking- 
reflection, that the only accurate knowledge which Man 
possesses of the surface of the Earth, has been derived 
from the previous knowledge he had acquired of the 
phenomena of the Stars. Is it possible to produce a 
more apposite, or a more undeniable proof of the uni- 
versality of Bacon's maxim, that ^* knowledge is power^'^ 
than a fact which demonstrates the essential aid which 
man has derived, in asserting his dominion over this 
lower world, from a branch of science which seems, at 
first view, fitted only to gratify a speculative curiosity ; 
and which, in its infancy, served to amuse the leisure of 
the Chaldean shepherd? To those who have imbibed 
the spirit -of Bacon's philosophy, it is superfluous to add, 
that it was in this refined and enlarged sense of his 
aphorism, far more than in its obvious and partial appli- 
cation to the new resources which experiments have 
occasionally lent to the mechanician, that Bacon him- 
self wished to be understood, when he so often repeats 
it in the same words, with an air of triumph, in the 
course of his writings. 

Let us now attend to the application which is made 
of these preliminary considerations to the Human Mind. 
** The science of Metaphysics," it is asserted, " depends 
upon observation and not upon experiment ; and aU rea- 
sonings upon Mind proceed accordingly upon a refer- 
ence to that general observation which all men are sup- 
posed to have made, and not on any particular experi- 
ments, which are known only to the inventor. The 
province of Philosophy in this department, therefore, is 
the province of observation only ; and in this depart- 
ment the greater part of that code of laws, which Bacon 
has provided for the regulation of experimental induc- 
tion, is plainly without authority. In MetaphysicSj cer* 
tamly knowledge is not power ; and instead of producing 
new phenomena to elucidate the old, by well-contrivea 
and well-conducted experiments, the most diligent in- 
quirer can do no more than register and arran^ the 

VOL. IV. 4 
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appearances, which he can neither account for nor con- 
trol."— 

In proof of this, it is alleged, that ^^ we feel, and per- 
ceive, and remember, without any purpose or contri- 
vance of ours, and have evidently no power over the 
mechanism by which those functions are performed. 
We may describe and distinguish those operations of 
mind, indeed, with more or less attention or exactness, 
but we cannot subject them to experiment, nor alter 
their nature by any process of investigation. We can- 
not decompose our perceptions in a crucible, nor divide 
our sensations with a prism ; nor can we, by art and 
contrivance, produce any combination of thoughts or 
emotions, besides those with which all men are provided 
by nature. No metaphysician expects, by analysis, to 
discover a new power, or to excite a new sensation in 
the mind, as a chemist discovers a new earth, or a new 
metal ; nor can he hope, by any process of synthesis, 
to exhibit a mental combination, different from any that 
nature has produced in the minds of other persons." 

So far as this reasoning proceeds merely on the al- 
leged inferiority of observation to experiment, as a 
source of power, or of useful knowledge, I have nothing 
to add, in the way of refutation, to what I have already 
advanced. Supposing all the knowledge we possess of 
mind to be derived from observation solely, it would not 
therefore follow, that the Philosophy of Mind must 
necessarily yield to Physics in practical utility. The 
difficulty of the study would, indeed, appear proportion- 
ally greater ; but no inference could fairly be drawn, 
from this circumstance, to depreciate the value of the 
conclusions to which it might lead. 

But is it, indeed, true, in the full latitude of the crit- 
ic's assertion, that " the science of Metaphysics," • — 
(meaning by that phrase, the Philosophy of the Human 

* After what I have already said on the yagaenesa of the word Metaphyiica, and 
the futility of most of the studies which are referred to that very comprehensive title, 
it is scarcely necessary for me to add, that, in controverting Uie position which haa 
jiitt been ({uoted, I would be understood to confine my remarks solely to (Ae tiitfiie- 
ftee PhUoiopkjf of the Human Mind, That this was the science which the writer 
bad in his eye, when he asserted, that « metapbTsics depend upon observatton, wui 
not ppao eipflviment," appean manifaiUy from tM wbole of the ooDtezt. 
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Mind) '' depends upon observation, and not upon ex- 
periment ? " Even, in the case of our perceptions^ the 
most favorable by far for his purpose, which he could 
possibly have selected, this proposition seems to me 
altogether unfounded. We cannot, indeed, decompose 
them in a crucible, in the literal sense of these words ; 
but is there no possibility of decomposing them by such 
experimental processes as are suited to the nature of 
the subject ? Of this no better proof can be given than 
Berkeley's Theory of Vision, more particularly his analy- 
sis of the means by which experience enables us to 
judge of the distances and magnitudes of objects. It is, 
at least, an attempt towards an experimental decomposi- 
tion of our perceptions ; and, in my opinion (although 
I have always thought that a good deal is still wanting 
to render the theory completely satisfactory) a most 
successful, as well as original attempt, so far as it goes. 
Numberless illustrations of the same thing might be pro- 
duced from the subsequent speculations of Smith, Jurin, 
Porterfield, Reid, and others, wKh respect t^4kose phe- 
nomena of vision which are immediately connected with 
the Philosophy of the Mind. Nor is it to this class of 
our perceptions alone, that the experimental researches 
of our predecessors have been confined. To draw the 
line between the original and acquired perceptions 
which we receive by some of our other senses, more 
especially by those of hearing and of feeling, is a prob- 
lem equally difficult and interesting ; and of which no 
pretended solution would, in the present times, attract 
one moment's notice, which rested on any other basis 
than that of experiment. 

I have confined myself, in what I have now said, to 
the researches of inductive philosophy concerning our 
perceptions; because this is the instance which the 
critic himself has thought proper to fix upon. The ex- 
tensive province, however, of experiment in the science 
of mind, will appear in an incomparably stronger light 
to those who shall follow out the subject, by observing 
the use which has been made of this organ of investiga- 
tion, in analysing the phenomena connected with some 
of our other intellectual powers ; — the phenomena, » fot 
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example, of Attention, of Association, of Habit in gene- 
ral, of Memory, of Imagination ; and, above all, those 
which are connected with the use of Language, consid- 
ered as an instrument of thought and of reasoning. 

The whole of a Philosopher's life, indeed, if he spends 
it to any purpose, is one continued series of experi- 
ments on his own faculties and powers ; and the supe- 
riority he possesses over others, in a skilful application 
of them, arises chiefly from the general rules (never, 
perhaps expressed verbally even to himself) which he 
has deduced from these experiments ; — experiments, it 
must be granted, not carried on by such instruments as 
prisms or crucibles, but by an apparatus better suited 
to the intellectual laboratory which furnishes their ma- 
terials. Of this remark I hope to be able to produce 
some new illustrations, in that part of the following vol- 
ume, in which I propose to examine the process by 
which the acquired power of Taste is gradually formed. 

As to the minds of others, it is undoubtedly but sel- 
dom thaluire have the means of subjecting them to for- 
mal and premeditated experiments. But even here, 
many exceptions occur to the general assertion which 
I am now combating. What is the whole business of 
Education, when systematically and judiciously conduct- 
ed, but a practical application of rules deduced from our 
own experiments, or from those of others, on the most 
effectual modes of developing and of cultivating the in- 
tellectual faculties and the moral principles 1 I lay but 
little stress, comparatively, on those rare, though inesti- 
mable opportunities of gratifying an experimental curi- 
osity, which are presented by the Blind and the Deaf^ 
when they are qualified to give a distinct account of their 
peculiar perceptions, feelings, and habits of thought ; nor 
on such extraordinary cases as that of the young man 
couched by Cheselden, whose simple and intelHgent 
statement of what he experienced on his first introduc- 
tion to the visible world, discovers powers of observa- 
tion and of reflection, as well as of clear description, 
which do not appear to have been equalled in any of 
the similar instances which have since occurred. 

To counterbalance the disadvantages which the Phi- 
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losophy o( Mind lies under, in consequence of its slen- 
der stock of experiments, made direcdy and intention- 
ally on the minds of our fellow-creatures, Human Life 
exhibits to our observation a boundless variety, both of 
intellectual and moral phenomena ; by a diligent study 
of which, we may ascertain almost every point that we 
could wish to investigate, if we had experiments at our 
command. The difference between observation and 
experiment, in this mstance, considered as sources of 
knowledge, is merely nominal; amounting to nothing 
more than this, that the former presents spontaneously to 
a comprehensive and combining understanding, results 
exactly similar to those, which the latter would attempt 
to ascertain by a more easy and rapid process, if it pos- 
sessed the opportunity. Hardly, indeed, can any ex- 
periment be imagined, which has not already been tried 
by the hand of Nature ; displaying, in the infinite varie- 
ties of human genius and pursuits, the astonishingly di- 
versified effects, resulting from the possible combina- 
tions of those elementary faculties and principles, of 
which every man is conscious in himself. Savage soci- 
ety, and all the different modes of civilization ; — the dif- 
ferent callings and professions of individuals, whether 
liberal or mechanical ; — the prejudiced clown ; — the fac- 
titious man of fashion ; — the varying phases of charac- 
ter from infancy to old age ; — the prodigies effected by 
human art in all the objects around us ; — laws, — govern- 
ment,— commerce, — ^religion ; — ^but, above all, the rec- 
ords of thought, preserved in those volumes which fill 
our libraries ; what are they but experimentSj by which 
Nature illustrates, for our instruction, on her own grand 
scale, the varied range of Man's intellectual faculties, 
and the omnipotence of Education in fashioning his 
mind? 

As to the remark, that '^ no metaphysician expects, 
by analysis, to discover a new power, or to excite a 
new sensation in the mind, as the chemist discovers a 
Dew earth or a new metal," it is abundantly obvious, 
that it is no more applicable to the anatomy of the mind, 
than to the anatomy of the body. After all the re- 
searches of physiologists on this last subject, both in the 
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way of observation and of experiment, no discovery has 
yet been made of a new organ, either of power or of 
pleasure, or even of the means of adding a cubit to the 
human stature ; but it does not therefore follow that 
these researches are useless. By enlarging his knowl- 
edge of his own internal structure, they increase the 
power ctfman in that way in which alone they profess to 
increase it They furnish him with resources for reme- 
dying many of the accidents to which his health and his 
life are liable ; for recovering, in some cases, those ac- 
tive powers which disease has destroyed or impaired ; 
and, in others, by giving sight to the blind, and hearing 
to the deaf, for awsJtening powers of perception which 
were dormant before. Nor must we overlook what they 
have contributed, in conjunction with the arts of the op- 
tician and of the mechanist, to extend the sphere of 
those senses, and to prolong their duration. 

If we consider, in like manner, the practical purposes 
to which the anatomy of the Mind is subservient, we 
shall find the parallel infinitely to its advantage. What 
has Medicine yet effected in increasing the bodily pow- 
ers of man, in remedying his diseases, or in lengthening 
life, which can bear a moment's comparison with the 
prodigies effected by Education, in invigorating his in- 
tellectual capacities ; in forming his moral habits ; in 
developing his sensitive principles ; and in unlocking all 
the hidden sources of internal enjoyment ? Nor let it 
be objected, that education is not a branch of the Phi- 
losophy of the Human Mind. So far as it is effectual 
and salutary, it is founded on those principles of our 
nature which have forced themselves on general ob- 
servation, in consequence of the experience of ages. 
So far as it is injudicious and hurtful, it proceeds 
upon speculative errors and prejudices, which juster 
views of the Philosophy of the Mind can alone cor- 
rect Would it not necessarily be rendered more 
systematical and enlightened, if the powers and facul- 
ties on which it operates, were more scientifically 
examined, and better understood ? The medical art, it 
must be remembered, had made no inconsiderable pro- 
gress, before anatomy was regarded as a necessary 
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preparation for the study. It is disputed, whether Hip- 
pocrates himself ever dissected a human subject ; and 
Galen is said to have undertaken a journey to Alexan- 
dria^ merely to gratify his curiosity by the sight of a 
skeleton. 

It is curious, that the objection which we are now 
considering to the Philosophy of the Mind, is the very 
same in substance with that which Socrates urged 
against the speculations of natural philosophers in his 
age* ^He would ask," says Xenophen, ^^ concerning 
these busy inquirers into the nature of such things as 
are only to be produced by a divine power, — whether, 
as those artists who have been instructed in some art, 
believe they are able to practise it at pleasure, so they, 
having found out the immediate cause, believe they shall 
be able, for their own benefit, or that of others, to pro- 
duce winds and rain, the vicissitudes of time, or the 
change of seasons 1 or if, indeed, altogether destitute of 
this hope, they could content themselves with such 
fruitless knowledge 1 

^ As for himself, Man, and what related to Man, were 
the only subjects on which he chose to employ his in- 
qiuries and his conversation." * 

I have quoted these sentences, chiefly as they afford 
me an opportunity of remarking, that, whereas the scep- 
ticism of modem Europe has been confined, in a great 
measure, to the Philosophy of Mind, that of antiquity 
was directed more particularly to the theories which 
pretended to explain the phenomena of the Material 
Universe. That Socrates, with all his zeal for the ad- 
vancement of Moral Science, was a complete sceptic in 
what is now called Physics, appears sufficiently from 
the account given of his studies in the first chapter of 
the Memorabilia. Nor will this seem at all surprising to 
those who reflect on the unprofitable questions, about 
which (as we learn from the same authority) the in- 
quiries of Natural Philosophers were then employed. 
After the physical discoveries, indeed, which have dis- 

* TnuHtauioo of the Memorabilia, by Mrs. FieMioc. For the rest of the paawge 
(to wliich DO veraioD can do justice) I muft refer to the original. 
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tinguished the two last centuries, the scepticism of this 
truly wise man is apt to strike, us, at first sight, as alto- 
gether weak and puerile ; but does not this very con- 
sideration afford to those, who now cultivate the induc- 
tive Philosophy of Mind, some ground of hope, that the 
day may yet come, when a juster estimate will be form- 
ed of the value of their labors ? 

It is not, however/ on yiitiir^ contingencies that I will 
rest my present argument Notwithstanding the obscu- 
rity and uncertainty which continue to involve various 
important questions connected with the theory of our 
internal frame, I do not scruple to contrast, as an organ 
of Human Power and of Human Happiness, the Science 
of ^fmd, even in its present state of infancy, with the 
discoveries which have immortaUzed the names of Boyle 
and of Newton. Nor will this assertion seem extrava- 
gant or paradoxical, if the following profound observa- 
tions of Bacon be compared with the value of that gift 
which he himself bequeathed to posterity. 

^^ Non abs re fuerit, tria hominum ambitionis genera 
et quasi gradus distinguere. Primum eorum, qui pro- 
priam potentiam in patri& suk ampUficare cupiunt^ quod 
genus vulgare est et degener. Secundum eorum, qui 
patriae potentiam et imperium inter humanum genus 
amplificare nituntur : iUud plus certe habet dignitatis, 
cupiditatis baud minus. Quod si quis humani generis 
ipsius potentiam et imperium in rerum universitatem 
instaurare et amplificare conetur ; ea proculdubio am- 
bitio (si modo ita vocanda 4sit) reliquis et sanior est et 
augustior. Hominis autem imperium in res, in solis 
artibus et scientiis ponitur. Nature enim non imps- 

RATUR, NISI PARENDO." 

*' Praeterea, si unius alicujus particularis inventi utili- 
tas ita homines affecerit, ut eum, qui genus humanum 
universum beneficio aliquo devincire potuerit, homine 
majorem putaverint, quanto celsius videbitur, tale ali- 
quid in venire, per quod alia omnia expedite inveniri 
possint." 

In order to depreciate the philosopical merits of Ba- 
con, I have sometimes heard an enumeration attempted, 
of important discoveries which have been made, since 
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the publication of the Novum Organum, by individuals 
who never read that work ; nor, in all probability, were 
aware of its existence. The alleged fact, on which this 
argument proceeds, I am not disposed to controvert ; 
for, granting it in its fullest extent, little stress will be 
laid on it by those who have duly attended to the slow 
and indirect process by which the influence of such 
writings as those of Bacon must necessarily descend, 
from the higher to the lower classes of intellectual work- 
men. Their immediate operation cannot possibly ex- 
lend beyond the narrow circle of inquirers, who, to an 
enlarged and unprejudiced understanding, add the rare 
capacity of entering into abstract and general reason- 
ings. In the investigations of this small and select class 
of readers, the logical rules to which these reasonings 
lead, are, in the first instance, exemplified ; and when 
the example has once been set, it may be successfully 
copied by thousands who never heard of the rules, nor 
ire capable of comprehending the principles on which 
they are founded. It is in this manner that the para- 
mount influence of the Philosophy of Mind, on the sub- 
ornate sciences and arts, escapes the notice of those 
who are unable to look beyond palpable and proximate 
causes ; and who forget that, in the intellectual as well 
as in ihe material world, whatever is accomplished by 
the division and distribution of labor, must be ultimately 
referred to the comprehensive design of the mechanist, 
who planned and combined the whole. 

Of this disposition to detract from Bacon's fame, I 
certainly do not mean to accuse the learned and inge- 
nious writer who has given occasion to these strictures, 
and who acknowledges fairly, the mighty influence 
which Bacon's works have had on the subsequent pro- 
gress of experimental science. I must own, however, 
that, in my opinion, he would have reasoned more con- 
sistently, if he had asserted the contniry ; for, after this 
admission, how is it possible that he should dispute the 
practical utility of the Philosophy of the Mind ; the im- 
provement of which is manifestly the great object of 
Bacon, from the beginning to the end of his work ? If, 
in reply to this, it should be argued, that l\\e PHVlo^^^Xv*} 

VOL. IV. 5 
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of the Mind means something different from what is 
commonly called Metaphysics ; I have only to express 
my complete assent to the justness of the distinction ; 
and my regret, that, after the repeated attempts I have 
made to illustrate it, an advantage should, in one or two 
passages of this article, have been taken of the vague- 
ness of popular language, to discredit, hy means of an 
obnoxious appellation, one of the most important, and^ 
at the same time, one of the most neglected departments 
of human knowledge. 

To what branch of science Lord Bacon himself con- 
ceived the speculations in the jyovum Organum to be- 
long, appears from various passages which it contains. 
One of these is more particularly remarkable, as it ex- 
plicitly guards the readers of that work against inferring, 
from the multiplicity of physical illustrations with which 
it abounds, that his object is to instruct them with re- 
spect to the phenomena of matter, when his real aim is 
to deduce, from the laws of the Human Mind, such 
logical rules as may guide them in the search of truth. 

^^ Illud vero monendum, nos in hoc nostro organo 
tractare logicam, non philosophiam. Sed cum logica 
nostra doceat intellectum et erudiat ad hoc, ut non te- 
nuibus mentis quasi claviculis, rerum abstracta captet 
et prenset (ut logica vulgaris) ; sed naturam revera 
persecet, et corporum virtutes et actus, eorumque leges 
in materia determinatas inveniat ; ita ut non solum ex 
naturd mentisy sed ex naiwrd rerum quoque haec scientia 
emanet : mirari non est, si ubique naturalibus contem- 
plationibus et experimentis, ad exempla artis nostra, 
conspersa fuerit et illustrata." 

It is perfectly manifest from the context, that by phi- 
losophy Lord Bacon here means the particular branches 
of the study of Nature, in opposition to that science 
(one of the most important departments of the philoso- 
phy of the mind) which professes to comprehend them 
all in its survey, and to furnish the means of their ad- 
vancement. To this science he elsewhere gives the 
name of Philosophia Prima ; pointing out, by a happy 
and beautiful allusion, its pre-eminence among the rest, 
both in dignity and in practical importance. 
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" Alius error est, quod post singulas scientias et artes 
suas in classes distributas, mox a plerisque universali 
rerum cognitioni et PhUosophuB Prinue renunciatur; 
quod quidem profectui doctrinanim inimicissimum est. 
Prospectationes fiunt a turribus, aut locis praealtis, et 
impossible est, ut quis exploret remotiores interioresque 
scientiae alicujus partes, si stet super piano ejusdem 
scientiae, neque altioris scientiae veluti speculam con- 
scendat." 

That Bacon's philosophy, too, was constantly present 
to my thoughts, when I have dwelt, in any of my publi- 
cations, on the importance of the philosophy of the hu- 
man mind, must be evident to all who have read them 
with attention. In proof of this, I shall only appeal, at 
present, to the illustrations I have given of the utiKty of 
the study, in the introduction to my former volume. 
The " sanguine and extravagant expectations," which I 
am accused of having formed, with respect to the advan- 
tages likely to result from its future improvement, will be 
found, from every page of my book, to resolve chiefly 
into a conviction (founded on the astonishing success 
with which the labors of Bacon's followers have been 
attended), that much may yet be done to direct and 
accelerate the progress of the mind, by completing that 
imdertaking to which he gave a beginning. When we 
reflect on the low state in which even physical science, 
strictly so called, was at the period when he attempted 
to la^ down the rules according to which philosophical 
inquiries ought to be prosecuted, this conviction cannot 
well appear either very unnatural or very romantic. 

But it is not merely as an arganon for the advancement 
of physics, that the science of mind is valuable. It 
iornishes, in itself, a field of study, equally interesting and 
important; and far more intimately connected than is 
commonly supposed, with all the arts which contribute to 
the stability, to the ornament, and to the happiness of 
civilized society. 

How far this assertion is agreeable to Bacon's own 
views ; or whether it be true, as has been affirmed, that 
^the chief advantage which he expected from his inqui- 
ries, appears to have been centered in the enlargeitv^wv ol 
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man's dominion over the material universe/'— can be 
dlcided only by an appeal to his writings. Whatever 
opinion we may adopt on this point, it must be granted on 
both sides, not only that, in the occasional passageii 
where he touches on the science of mind, his observa- 
tions are just and profound, but that the whole of his phi- 
losophical works form one continued exemplification of 
the plan on which this study ought to be conducted. — 
Here we meet with no hypothesis concertiing the essence 
of the mind, or the nature of its connexion with our bodily 
organization ; but with a few important conclusions con- 
cerning the human understanding, obtained by a cautious 
induction from those phenomena of thouglUj which every 
man may ascertain by reflecting on the subjects of his 
own consciousness. Although it should be contended, 
therefore, that the advancement of the philosophy of 
mind was but a subordinate object in Bacon's general 
plan, it cannot possibly be disputed, that it is to his sin- 
gularly just views on the subject, that we are indebted 
for all the scientific aids we have derived from his gen- 
ius. 

Whether Bacon himself considered the utility of his 
Organum as exclusively confined to inquiries relating to 
the material universe, and had no view to its applica- 
tion in guiding our analytical researches concernmg the 
intellectual faculties or active principles of the mind, 
may be judged of from his own words. 

"Etiam dubitabit quispiam potius quam objicietj 
utrum nos de natural! tantum philosophic, an etiam de 
scientiis reliquis, logicis, ethicis, politicis, secundum vi- 
''am nostram perficiendis loquamur. At nos certe de 
universis haec, quaj dicta sunt, intelligimus : Atque quem- 
admodum vulgaris logica, quae regit res per syUogis- 
mum, non tantum ad Naturales, sed ad omnes scientias 
pertinet ; ita et nostra, quae procedit per inductionem, 
omnia complectitur. Tam enim historiam et tabulas 
inveniendi conficimus de ird, metUj et verecundidy et si- 
milibus ; ac etiam de exemplis rerum civilium ; nee mi- 
nus de motibus mentalibus memoruB, compositianis et divi" 
sionisyjudiciif et reliquorum ; quam de calido, etfrigidOf 
aut hi4:ey aut vegetatione^ aut similibus." 
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The effects which Bacon's writings have hitherto 
produced^ have indeed been far more conspicuous in 
physics than in the science of mind. Even here, how- 
ever, they have been great and most important, as well 
as in some collateral branches of knowledge (such as 
natural jurisprudence, political economy, criticism, and 
morals) which spring up from the same root, or rather 
which are branches of that tree of which the science of 
mind is the trunk. Of the truth of this assertion I shall 
afterwards have occasion to produce abundant evidence. 

That our conclusions concerning the principles and 
laws of the human constitution differ, in many respects^ 
from discoveries in physics, I do not deny; nor will I 
enter into a verbal dispute with those who maintain that 
the word discovery is in no sense applicable to these 
conclusions. It is sufficient for my purpose to remark, 
that this criticism, admitting it to be just, ought not, in 
any respect, to lower our estimate of their practical val- 
ue, or of the merits of the writers to whom we owe 
tkem. Among Bacon's Aphorisms there is not one sin- 
gle sentence which contains a discovery ^ as that word 
has been lately defined ; but what discoveries can vie 
with them in die accessions which they have brought to 
the happiness and to the power of the human race ? * 

In farther prosecution of the argument against the im- 
portance of the science of mind, it has been observ* 
ed, that '^ from the very nature of the subject, it seems 
necessarily to follow, that all men must be practically 
familiar with all the functions and qualities of their 
minds, and with almost all the laws by which they ap- 
pear to be governed. Every one knows exactly what 

* jyjiitwtberi wis one of the first who insisted on this nicety in the use of the 
wefd dxMCOttry, In one passage he seems to exclude the possibility of diMconeriet 
froa Buitlicnuitics as well as metaphyucs ; and what is still more curious, to do so, 
« aceouol of the perfect evidaue which it is possible (brus to attain in hQih these 



* La f^fleilon, en partant des id^es dircctcs, peut suivre deux routes diflRSrentes : 
•• cAe conpare les qualit^s des corps, ct alors, d 'abstractions en abstractions, eUe 
■frire auz notions les plus dimples, cellos dc qvuintitis ; ou bien ellc sc rapporte sur 
cts epcratKMis meme qui out ser\-i a la formation des id^es, et remonte ddnsi aox 
cl^Bcns de la miiaphytique, Ces deux sciences, la geometrie et la tnetaphynque, 
9eaiqu*ana1ogiies entr^elles, sent done les deux termes extremes et opposes de nos 
ceaooiMeaces. luiitr'elles est un monde immense, Fabime de$ meeriiiudes ei It 
tkUtrt d€9 dSccuoerte9."—Di$c. Prelim, a rEneyclop. 
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it is to perceive and to feel, to remember, imagine, and 
believe ; and though he may not always apply the words 
that denote these operations with perfect propriety, it is 
not possible to suppose that any one is ignorant of the 
things. Even those laws of thought or connexions of 
mental operations that are not so commonly stated in 
words, appear to be universally known, and are found 
to regulate the practice of those who never thought of 
announcing them in an abstract proposition. A man 
who never heard it asserted, that memory depends upon 
attention, yet attends with uncommon care to any tUng 
that he wishes to remember ; and accounts for his for- 
getfidness by acknowledging that he had paid no atten- 
tion. A groom who never heard of the assoqiation of 
ideas, feeds the young war-horse to the sound of the 
drum; and the unpMlosophical artists that tame el- 
ephants and dancing-dogs, proceed upon the same ob- 
vious and admitted principle." 

This argument, I suspect, leads a little too far for the 
purpose of its author, inasmuch as it concludes still 
more forcibly . (in consequence of the greater familiarity 
of the subject,) against Physics, stricdy so called, 
than against the Science of Mind. The Savage, who 
never heard of the acceleratmg force of gravity, yet 
knows how to add to the momentum of his missile wea- 
pons, by gaining an eminence ; though a stranger to 
Newton's third law of motion, he appUes it to its practi- 
cal use, when he sets his canoe afloat, by pushing with 
a pole against the shore : — ^in the use of his sling, he 
illustrates, with equal success, the doctrine of centrifugal 
forces, as he exemplifies (without any knowledge of the 
experiments of Robins) the principle of the rifle-barrel 
in feathering his arrow. The same groom who, " in 
feeding his young war-horse to the sound of the drum,'* 
has nothing to learn from Locke or from Hume con- 
cerning the laws of association, might boast, with far 
greater reason, that, without having looked into Borelli, 
he can train that animal to his various paces ; and that 
when he exercises him with the longe, he exhibits an 
experimental illustration of the centrifugal force, and of 
the centre of gravity, which was known in the riding- 
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school long before their theories were unfolded in the 
Principia of Newton. Even the operations of the 
animal which is the subject of his discipline, seem 
to involve an acquaintance with the same physical 
laws, when we attend to the mathematical accuracy 
with which he adapts the obliquity of his body to the 
rate of his circular speed. In both cases (in that of 
the man as well as of the brute) this practical know- 
ledge is obtruded on the oi^ns of external sense by the 
hand of nature herself: but it is not on that account the 
less useful to evolve the general theorems which are 
thus embodied with their particular applications ; and to 
combine them in a systematical and scientific form, for 
our own instruction and that of others. Does it detract 
from the value of the theory of pneumatics to re- 
mark, that the same effects of a vacuumj and of the 
elasticity and pressure of the air, which afford an expla- 
nation of its most curious phenomena, are recognised 
in an instinctive process coeval with the first breath 
which we draw ; and exemplified in the mouth of every 
babe and suckling? 

When one of the unphilosophical artists of the Circus 
gallops his round, standing or dancing upon his horse's 
back, and tosses up an orange, which he is afterwards 
to receive on the point of a sword, he presents to us 
an exemplification of some physical truths, connected 
with the most refined conclusions of science. To say 
nothing of the centrifugal power, or of the centre of 
gravity, the single experiment of the orange, affords an 
Ulostration of the composition of forces, so apposite and 
so palpable, that it would have furnished Copernicus 
with a triumphant reply to the cavils of his adversaries 
against the motion of the earth. 

What an immense stock of scientific principles lie 
buried amid the details of manufactures and of arts I 
We may judge of this from an acknowledgment of Mr. 
Boyle, that he had learned more by frequenting the 
shops of tradesmen than from all the volumes he had 
read. 

How many beautiful exempUfications of the most 
mechanical truths are every day ex\!iV>SXft^ >a^ 
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the most iUiterate of the people ! Nay, how great is the 
superiority^ in point of promptitude and address, which 
some of these unphilosophicd artists display, in circum- 
stances where the most profound mechanician would 
be totally at a loss how to avail himself of his knowl- 
edge I The philosopher himself, the first time he is at 
sea, cannot cease to wonder, when he observes the the- 
orems hitherto associated in his mind with mathematical 
diagrams, exempUfied by every ship-boy on board ; nor 
need he be . ashamed to acknowledge his own incom- 
petency to apply these theorems to their practical use, 
while he attempts to handle the ropes, or to steer the 
vessel. Still less, however, would he have reason, on 
this account, to conclude, that, in studying the compo- 
sition and resolution of forces, he had made an acquisi- 
tion of no intrinsic value. 

The proper inference to be drawn from these and 
similar considerations, is so admirably expressed in the 
following passage, that I shall transcribe it without any 
comment It is quoted from an obscure author by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and placed by him in the front of his 
academical discourses, as an apology for his own dis- 
quisitions concerning some of the principles of painting. 

<^ Onmia fere quae praeceptis continentur ab ingeniosia 
hominibus fiunt ; sed casu quodam magis quam scientiSu 
Ideoque doctrina et animadversio adhibenda est, ut ea 
quae interdum sine ratione nobis occurrunt, semper in 
nostr^ potestate sint ; et quoties res postulaverit, a nobis 
ex praeparato adhibeantur." 

It is hardly necessary for me to remark how applica- 
ble this observation is to those very doctrines of the 
science of Mind, which have given rise to this discus- 
sion. They who consider how much of the business 
of education resolves into a skilful management of at- 
terUion and of association, will not be disposed to deny, 
that something might still be done, by awakening the vigi- 
lance of parents and preceptors to these important prin- 
ciples of our frame, to render this task more systemati- 
cal in its aim, and less doubtful in its success. Have no 
conclusions with respect to them been yet ascertained, 
of which a better practical use might be made to de- 
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¥ek^>e, or to increase the mental energies of man ; to 
promote his moral improvement ; and to shed on his 
understanding that pure and steady light, without which 
rta9on itself can do but little, either to exalt his views, 
or to secure his happiness? Even the very curious 
facts here appealed to, with respect to the education of 
the war-horse and of the elephant, only afford addition- 
al proofs of the universality of the proposition, ^^ that 
knowledge is power." They demonstrate, that ^e em- 
pire of man over the brute force of the lower animals is 
proportioned, not to his physical strength, but to the 
knowledge he possesses of their respective constitutions. 
They form indeed a most beautiful and instructive com- 
ment on Bacon's maxim, that '< nature is to be subdued 
only by obeying her laws ; " and might almost be quoted 
as apologues for the moral lesson they may convey to 
the guardians of youth, and to the rulers of nations. 

It must indeed be granted, that, in the best works 
which have yet appeared on the science of mind,, the 
mere refutation of scholastic errors occupies a large 
and melancholy space. Accordingly, it has been men- 
tioned, with an air of triumph, as a fact which, since 
the ^e of Reid, ** seems now to be admitted with re- 
gard to perceptionj and some of the other primary func- 
tions of mind ; that philosophy can be of no use to us, 
and that the profoundest reasonings lead us back to the 
creed, and to the ignorance of the vulgar." The reflex- 
ion is undoubtedly just, if by philosophy be here meant 
the theory of perception, which prevailed universally 
before the time of Reid. But I must be allowed to re- 
fuse my assent to the statement, if it is to be under- 
stood as calling in question the utility of that philosophy 
by which this theory was exploded, after having reigned 
in the schools for more than two thousand years, and 
bewildered, not more than a century ago, the specula- 
tions of Locke, of Clarke, and of Newton. In order to 
prepare the way for the mechanical inquiries of the 
modems, it was necessary to begin with exposing the 
(utility of the scholastic explanations of phenomena, by 
ococft quaUties, and J\rature^s horror of a void. After the 
darkness in which every theory relating to the stud^ oC 

VOL- tv. 6 
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mmd has been so long involved, by means of hypotheses 
consecrated by time, and interwoven with the inmost 
texture of language, some preliminary labor, in like 
manner, may be expected to be necessarily employed 
in clearing away the metaphysical rubbish of the an- 
cients, and of the middle ages ; and it is a circumstance 
highly honorable to the sagacity and zeal, both of Locke 
and of Reid, that they have devoted to this ungrateful, 
but indispensable task, so large a portion of their writ- 
ings. What the latter of these philosophers ha^ said 
concerning the doctrine of his illustrious predecessor on 
the subject of definitionSj may be applied to various 
other parts of the Essay on Human Understanding, as 
well as to many discussions which occur in his own 
publications ; that ^^ it is valuable, not so much because 
it enlarges our knowledge, as because it makes us sen- 
sible of our ignorance ; and shows that a great part of 
what speculative men have admired as profound phi- 
losophy, is only a darkening of knowledge by words 
without understanding." 

Nor must it be forgotten, that it is on this very hy- 
pothesis concerning perception, which has been suc- 
cessfully exploded by Reid, that the scepticism of Hume, 
concerning the existence both of matter and of mind, 
rests fundamentally. Has this scepticism had no effect 
in unsettling the opinions of mankind ? or granting (as 
I believe will not be disputed) that the effect has beeji 
great and extensive, shall we deny the practical utility 
of disentangling human reason from such a labyrinth 1 

After all, it is not on this or similar articles of the 
science of Mind, that I myself am inclined to lay any 
great stress in this part of my argument The points to 
which I wish chiefly to draw my readers' attention, are 
the intimate connexion between this science and the 
general conduct of the understanding ; and its obvious 
tendency, by facilitating the analysis of whatever casual 
combinations the fancy may have formed, to disssolve 
the charm of those associations, against which the most 
conclusive arguments spend their force in vain. 

I have always been convinced, that it was a funda- 
mental error of Aristotle (in which he has been fol- 
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lowed by almost every logical writer since his time) to 
confine his views entirely to reasoning or the discur- 
sive faculty, instead of aiming, at the improvement of our 
nature in all its various parts. — Granting, however, for 
a moment, that this very limited idea of the object of 
their study was to be adopted, a more comprehensive 
survey of our faculties and powers was necessary than 
they appear to have suspected ; for it is in comers of 
our frame which seem, on a superficial view, to have 
the least connexion with our speculative opinions, that 
the sources of our most dangerous errors will be found 
to lurk. It is sufficient for me to mention here, the As- 
90ciatian of Ideas ; Imagination ; Imitation ; the use of 
Language as the great Instrument of Thought ; and the 
Artificial Habits of Judging^ imposed by the principles 
and manners in which we have been educated. 

If this remark be well founded, it obviously follows, 
that, in order to prepare the way for a just and compre- 
hensive system of logic, a previous survey of our nature, 
considered as one great whole, is indispensably requi- 
site. To establish this fundamental principle, and to 
exemplify it in some of its practical applications, was one 
of the main objects I had in view, when I first entered 
upon my inquires into the Human Mind ; and I am not 
witboat hopes, that if my original design shall ever be 
completed, the imperfect sketch I have presumed to 
attempt, will be regarded by competent judges, as no 
mconsiderable step towards the accomplishment of this 
great undertaking by some abler hand. 

If my health and leisure allow me to' put in writing 
some speculations which have long been familiar to my 
own thoughts, I shall endeavour to place the defects of 
our common logical systems in a still stronger light, by 
considering them in their application to the fundamental 
doctrines of Ethics ; and more particularly, by examin- 
bg how far, in researches of this sort, our moral feelings 
or emotions are entitled to consideration ; checking, on 
the one hand, our speculative reasonings, when they 
lead to conclusions at which our nature revolts ; and, 
on the other, sanctioning those decisions of the under- 
standing, in favor of which the head and the \i^%t\. >mV^ 
their suJBhtges. 
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According to the prevailing maxims of modem phi- 
losophy, so little regard is paid to feeling and sentiment 
in matters of reasonings that instead of being understood 
to sanction or confirm the intellectual judgments with 
which they accord, they are very generally supposed to 
cast a shade of suspicion on every conclusion with 
which they blend the sUghest tincture of sensibility or 
enthusiasm. 

The prosecution of this idea will, if I do not much de* 
ceive myself, open some new views with respect to die 
Logic of Morals ; and I am induced* to suggest it here» 
in the hopes of directing the curiosity of some of my 
readers to an inquiry, which, I am persuaded, will lead 
them to conclusions deeply interesting to their own 
happiness. 

As to Logic in general, according to my idea of it^ 
it is an art yet in its infancy, and to the future advance- 
ment of which it is no more possible to fix a limit, 
than to the future progress of human knowledge. The 
aphorism of Lord Bacon applies, in this instance, with 
peculiar force. ^^ Certo sciant homines, artes inveniendi 
solidas et veras adolescere et incrementa sumere cum 
ipsis inventis." In the mean time, it is the duty of all 
who devote themselves to scientific pursuits, to treasure 
up carefully, as materials to be collected and arranged 
afterwards by others, whatever general rules or meth- 
ods may have occurred to them in the course of their 
studies. Even at present, numberless scattered lights 
might be gathered from the labors of our predecessors, 
both ancient and modern ; nor would it perhaps be pos- 
sible to supply a desideratum of greater value to philoso- 
phy, than to concentrate these dispersed rays, and to 
throw them on the regions which are yet to be ex- 
plored.* From such a concentration much aid might 
be expected, both in directing the studies of others, 
and in the conduct of our own understanding ; and it is 
chiefly on this slow, but continued accession to our 

* To those who may turn their attention to the Logic of Mathematical Science, 
many invaluable hints may be collected from the vrorks of D'Alcmbert, and from 
the preKminaiy discounes prefixed by aome of bis countrymen to their Mathemati- 
cal Worica. 
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stock of logical principles, arising from a systematical 
accumulation, at proper intervals of time, of individu- 
al contributions, that I rest my hopes of the farther ad- 
vancement of that science in after ages. To speak, in 
the actual state of the world, of a complete system of 
logic (if by that word is meant any thing different from 
the logic of the schools), betrays an inattention to the 
object at which it aims, and to the progiessive career of 
the human mind ; but above all, it betrays an overween- 
ing estimate of the little which logicians have hitherto 
done, when compared with the magnitude of the task 
which they have left to their successors. 

It was not, however, with a view to the advancement 
of logic alone, that I was led to engage in these inqui- 
ries. My first and leading aim was to take as compre- 
hensive a survey as possible of the human constitution, 
in order to show how limited our common plans of edu- 
cation are, when compared with the manifold powers both 
of intellect and of enjoyment by which Nature has 
distinguished our species. The cultivation of reason^ 
with a view to the investigation of truth, is only one of 
the means, although one of the most essential means to- 
wards the unprovement and happiness of the individual ; 
and it is merely on account of its high comparative impor- 
tance in this respect, that I so often recur to it in the 
prosecution of my undertaking. The two last Essays, 
which I have printed at the end of this volume, wiU, I 
hope, be useful in illustrating my general idea. I have 
been insensibly led into a much longer detail than I in- 
tended, about my future plans. I should be sorry if any 
of my readers should ascribe this prohxity to an idle 
egotism. Had I enjoyed a more unbroken leisure, my 
(tesign would have been many years ago completed, as 
fu as the measure of my abilties enabled me. I still 
look forward, though with hopes much less sanguine than 
I once indulged, to the prosecution of my task ; and if 
(as is more than probable) these hopes shall be disap- 
pointed, it will afford me some satisfaction, to have left 
behind me this memorial, slight as it is, of what I have 
meditated. 

I have only to repeat once more, before the clo^ q( 
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this Dissertation, that the correction of one single prej- 
udice has often been attended with consequences more 
important and extensive than could be produced by any 
positive accession to the stock of our scientific informa- 
tion. Such is the condition of man, that a great part of 
a philosopher's Ufe must necessarily be spent, not in en- 
larging the circle of his knowledge, but in unlearning 
the errors of the crowd, and the pretended wisdom of 
the schools ; and that the most substantial benefit he can 
bestow on his fellow-creatures, as well as the noblest 
species of Power to which he can aspire, is to impart to 
others the lights he has struck out by his meditations, 
and to encourage human reason, by his example, to as- 
sert its liberty. To what did the discoveries made by 
Luther amount, but to a detection of the impostures of 
the Romish Church, and of absurdities sanctioned by 
the authority of Aristotle ? Yet, how vast the space 
which is filled by his name, in the subsequent history of 
Europe ! and how proud his rank among the benefac- 
tors of mankind ! I am doubtful if Bacon himself did so 
much by the logical rules he gave for guiding the inqui- 
ries of his followers, as by the resolution with which he 
inspired them to abandon the beaten path of their pre- 
decessors, and to make excursions into regions untrod- 
den before ; or if any of his suggestions concerning the 
plan of experimenting, can be compared in value to 
his classification and illustration of the various prejudices 
or idols which mislead us from the pure worship of 
Truth. If the ambition of Aristotle has been compared, 
in the vastness of its aim, and the plenitude of its suc- 
cess, (and who can say that it has been compared un- 
justly 1) to that of his Royal Pupil who conquered the 
world ; why undervalue the efforts of those who first 
raised the standard of revolt against his universal and 
undisputed despotism! Speedily after the death of Al- 
exander, the Macedonian empire was dismembered 
among his principal officers. The empire founded by 
the philosopher continued one and undivided for the pe- 
riod of two thousand years ; and, even at this day, fall- 
en as it is from its former grandeur, a few faithful and 
devoted veterans, shut up in its remaining fortresses. 
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Still bid proud defiance, in their master's name, to all 
the arrayed strength of Human Reason. In conse- 
quence of this slow and gradual emancipation of the 
ftfind, the means by which the final result has been ac- 
complished, attract the notice only of the reflecting in- 
quirer ; resembling in their silent, but irresistible ope- 
ration, the latent and imperceptible influence of the 
roots, which, by insinuating themselves into the crevi- 
ces of an ancient edifice, prepare its infallible ruin, ages 
before its fall ; or that of the apparently inert moisture, 
which is concealed in the fissures of a rock, when ena- 
bled, by the expansive force of congelation, to rend 
asunder its mass, or to heave it from its basis. 

As it is seldom, in such instances, easy to trace to 
particular individuals what has resulted from their ex- 
ertions, with the same precision with which, in physics 
or mechanics, we refer to their respective inventors the 
tteam-engine or the thunder-rodj it is not surprising, that 
the attention of the multitude should be so little attract- 
ed to the intellectual dominion of superior minds over 
the moral world ; but the observer must be blind indeed, 
who does not perceive the vastness of the scale on 
which speculative principles, both right and wron^, 
have operated on the present condition of mankind ; or 
who does not now feel and acknowledge, how deeply 
the morab and the happiness of private life, as well as 
the order of political society, are involved in the final 
issue of the contest between true and false philosophy. 



In selecting the subjects of the Essays contained in 
the First Part of this volume, I have had a view chiefly 
to the correction of some mistaken opinions concerning 
the origin of our Knowledge (or, to use the more com- 
mon phraseology, concerning the origin of our Ideas), 
which, as they are naturally suggested bv certain figu- 
rative modes of speaking, sanctioned by the highest au- 
thorities, are apt to warp the judgment in studying the 
most elementary principles of abstract science. I have 
touched slightly on the same question in one of the sec- 
tions of my former work ; where the doctrine maiutAiw- 
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ed with respect to it coincides exactly with that which 
it is now my object to establish by a 'more ample dis- 
cussion. At that time, I did' not imagine that it differed 
80 widely from the current maxims of the learned, as I 
have mce found from various later publications ; and 
accordin^y, (as the point in dispute is intimately con- 
nected with sdmost every other question relating to the 
human mind) I have availed myself of the present op- 
portunity to throw upon it some additional light, before 
resuming my analysis of the Intellectual Powers. With 
this view, I have been led to canvass, pretty freely, the 
doctrines not only of my predecessors, but of several of 
my contemporaries ; and to engage in various arguments, 
which, however unconnected they may appear in a ta- 
ble of contents, will be all foimd, upon examination, to 
bear upon the same conclusion. I flatter myself, there- 
fore, that those who may take the trouble to follow the 
train of thought which has led' me from one Essay to 
another, will discover in this part of my book a greater 
degree of unity, than its title-page seems at first to 
promise. 

The Essays which fill up the rest of the volume have 
no necessary dependence on the disquisitions to which 
they are subjoined ; and may perhaps be read with 
some interest by readers who have little relish for scho- 
lastic controversy. The choice, however, even of these, 
was not altogether arbitrary ; as, I trust, will appear ev- 
ident to such as may honor the whole series with an at- 
tentive perusal. 

Of the speculations with respect to the origin of our 
ideas, the greater part were committed to writing, for 
the first time, during the course of the last summer and 
winter ; the materials of some of them being supplied 
by very imperfect hints, noted down at different periods 
of my life.* The business of composition was begun at 
a time when I had recourse to it occasionally as a ref- 
uge from other thoughts ; and has been carried on un- 
der circumstances, which, I doubt not, will incline those 
to whom they are known, to judge of the execution 
with some degree of indulgence. 
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ESSAY FIRST. 

ON LOCKB*8 ACCOUNT OF THE SOURCES OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE, AND 
m INFLUENCE ON THE DOCTRINES OF SOME OF HIS SUCCESSORS. 



CHAPTER FIRST, 



INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 



Iv speculating concerning any of the intellectual phe- 
Domena, it is of essential importance for us constantly to 
recoUecty that, as our knowledge of the material world 
19 derived entirely from our external senses, so all ouf 
knowledge of the human mind is derived from conscious- 
ness. As to the blind or the deaf, no words can con- 
¥ey the notions of particular colors, or of particular 
sounds ; so to a being who had never been conscious of 
sensation, memory, imagination, pleasure, pain, hope, 
fear, love, hatred, no intelligible description could be 
^ven of Uie import of these terms. They all express 
simple ideas or notions, which are perfecdy familiar to 
eveiy person who is able to turn his thoughts inwards, 
ind which we never fail to involve in obscurity when we 
attempt to define them.* 

The habits of inattention which all men contract, in 
their early years, to the operations of theu* own minds, 
have been pointed out, by various writers, as the most 
powerful of all obstacles to the progress of our inqui- 
ries concerning the theory of human nature. These 

^ See Note (A.) 
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habits, it has also been remarked, are to be conquered 
only by the most persevering industry in accustoming 
the thoughts to turn themselves at pleasure to the phe- 
nomena of this internal woild ; an effort by no means 
easy to any individual, and, to a large proportion of man- 
kind, almost impracticable. ^' Magni est ingenii," says 
Cicero, ** revocare mentem a sensibus, et cogitationem a 
consuetudine abducere.'' The observation, as thus ex- 
pressed, is perhaps somewhat exceptionable ; inasmuch 
as the power which Cicero describes has but little con- 
nexion with Genius in the ordinary acceptation of that 
word ; — ^but it cannot be denied, that it implies a capa- 
city of patient and abstracted meditation, which does not 
fall to the lot of many. 

To this power of directing the attention steadily and 
accurately to the phenomena of thought, Mr. Locke and 
his followers have very properly given the name of Re- 
flection. It bears precisely the same relation to Con- 
sciousness which Observation does to Perception ; the 
former supplving us with the facts which form the only 
solid basis of the science of mind, as we are indebted 
to the latter for the ground-work of the whole fabric of 
natural philosophy.* 

With respect to the exercise of reflection, the follow- 
ing precept of an old-fashioned writer is so judicious, 
and the caution it suggests of so great moment to us in 
the inquiries on which we are about to enter that I shall 
make no apology for introducing it here, although not 
more immediately connected with the subject of the 
present essay, than with those of all the others contain- 
ed in this volume. 

** When I speak,'* says Crousaz, in his Art of Think- 



* The French kneuage affords no single word to express consciousness, but eofi- 
Bcienee; a word which is also frequently employed as synonymous with the morri 
tense. Thus it is equally agreeable to the usage of the most correct writers to say, 
i^homme a la eonsctence de ia UberU ; and to speak of tin homme de eomeieneet 
in the English acceptation of that phrase. Hence an occasional indisdnctness in Om 
reasonings of some of the best French metaphysicians. It has probably been with a 
▼iew to Its correction, that so much use has been made lately orthe drcumlocutlofif, 
le sens tn(tm«, le BentimerU inUrieur ; phrases which appear to me to be itiU mm% 
exceptionable than the wortl for which\they have been substituted. 

Inceneral, the English language has a decided superiority over the French in flie 
prednon of its metaphysical phraseolosv. — ^A few exceptions to this remark might 
perhaps be mentioned, but I do not recollect any of much importance. ^^ 
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ingy ^of desire, contentment, trouble, apprehension, 
doubt, certainty; of affirming, denjring, supproving, 
blaming ; — I pronounce words, the meaning of which I 
distincdy understand ; and yet I do not represent the 
things spoken of under any image or corporeal form. 
While the intellect, however, is thus busy about its own 
phenomena, the imagination is also at woric in present- 
mg its analogical theories ; but so far from aiding us, it 
ouy misleads our steps, and retards our progress. 
Would you know what diought is ? — ^It is precisely that 
which passes within you when you think : Stop but 
here, and you are sufficiently informed. But the ima- 
gination, eager to proceed farther, would gratify our 
curiosity by comparing it to fire, to vapor, or to other 
active and subtile principles in the material world. And 
to what can all this tend, but to divert our attention from 
what thought is, and to fix it upon what it is not ? " 

The behef which accompanies consciousness, as to 
the present existence of its appropriate phenomena, has 
been commonly considered as much less obnoxious to 
cavil, than any of the other principles which philoso- 

S^hers are accustomed to assume as self-evident, in the 
brmation of their metaphysical systems. No doubts on 
this head have yet been suggested by any philosopher, 
how sceptical soever ; even by those who have called 
in question the existence both of mind and of matter : — 
And yet the fact is, that it rests on no foundation more 
solid than our belief of the existence of external ob- 
jects ; or our belief, that other men possess intellectual 
powers and faculties similar to those of which we are 
conscious in ourselves. In all these cases, the only ac- 
count that can be given of our belief is, that it forms a 
necessary part of our constitution ; against which meta- 
physicians may easily argue so as to perplex the judgment, 
bat of which it is impossible for us to divest ourselves for 
a moment when we are called on to employ our reason, 
either in the business of life, or in the pursuits of sci- 
ence. While we are under the influence of our appe- 
tites, passions, or affections, or even of a strong spec- 
ulative curiosity, all those difficulties which bewildered 
us in the solitude of the closet vanish before the essen- 
tial principles of the human frame. 
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According to the common doctrine of our best phi- 
losophers, it is by the evidence of cansciaumeas we are 
assured that we ourselves exist The proposition, how- 
ever, when thus stated, is not accurately true ; for our 
own existence is not a cUrect or immediate object of con- 
sciousness, in the strict and logical meaning of that term. 
We are conscious of sensation, thought, desire, volition ; 
but we are not conscious of the existence of mind itself; 
nor would it be possible for us to arrive at the knowl- 
edge of it (supposing us to be created in the full pos- 
session of all the intellectual capacities that belong to 
human nature) if no impression were ever to be made on 
our external senses. Tne moment that, in consequence of 
such an impression, a sensation is excited, we learn two 
facts at once ; — ^the existence of the sensation, and our 
own existence as sentient beings : — ^in other words, the 
very first exercise of my consciousness necessarily implies 
a belief, not only of the present existence of what is felt, 
but of the present existence of that which feels and 
thinks; or (to employ plainer language) the present ex- 
istence of that being which I denote by the words / and 
myself. Of these facts, however, it is the former alone of 
which we can properly be said to be conscious, agreeably 
to the rigorous interpretation of the expression. The 
latter is made known to us by a suggestion of the under- 
standing consequent on the sensation, but so intimately 
connected with it, that it is not suprising that our belief 
of both should be generally referred to the same origin. 

If this distinction be just, the celebrated enthymeme 
of Descartesy Cogito ergo sum^ does not deserve aJl the 
ridicule bestowed on it by those writers who have re- 
presented the author as attempting to demonstrate his 
own existence by a process of reasoning. To me it 
seems more probable, that he meant chiefly to direct 
the attention of his readers to a circumstance which 
must be allowed to be not unworthy of notice in the 
history of the human mind ; — ^the impossibility of our 
ever having learned the fact of our own existence, 
without some sensation being excited in the mind» to 
awaken the faculty of thinking.* 

^AAerlooloDg again into the MeditaJtum$ of Descartes, I am doubtful if I hate 
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As the belief of our present existence necessarily ac- 
companies every act of consciousness, so, from a com- 
parison of the sensations and thoughts of which we are 
now conscious, with those of which we recollect to have 
been conscious formerly, we are impressed with an irre- 
astible conviction of our personal identity. Notwith- 
standing the strange difficulties that have been raised 
upon the subject,^! cannot conceive any conviction more 
complete than this, nor any truth more intelligible to all, 
whose understandings have not been perplexed by 
metaphyBical speculations. The objections founded on 
the cnange of substance in certain material objects to 
which we continue to apply the same name, are plainly 
not applicable to the question concerning the identity 
of the same person, or of the same thinking being ; 
inasmuch as the words sameness and identity are here 
used in different senses Of the meaning of these 
words when applied to persons, I confess I am not able 
to ffve a logical definition ; but neither can I define 
sensation, memory, volition, nor even existence ; and if 
any one should bring himself by this and other scholas- 
tic subtilties to conclude, that he has no interest in 
making provision for to-morrow, because personality is 
not a permanent but a transient things I can think of no 
argoment to convince him of his error. ''\ 

But although it is by consciousness and memory that 
the sameness of our being is ascertained to ourselves, it 
is by no means correct to say with Locke, that con" 
iciausness constitutes personal identity; — a doctrine 
which, as Butler justly remarks, <* involves as an obvious 
consequence, that a person has not existed a single 
moment, nor done one action, but what he can remem- 
ber ; indeed none but what he reflects upon/' * — ** One 
should reaUy think it self-evident," as the same author 
finrther remarks, '* that consciousness of personal iden,- 
tity presupposes, and therefore cannot constitute person- 
al i(^ntity, any more than knowledge in any other case 

Bol ofitod my apology for him a litUo fiurther than his own wordf will imtify. I am 
ttSt of opinkm, Dowever, that it waa tbe remark which I have aaciibed to him, tliat 
int led him into this trahi of thought. 
*8eo tbe DiMeilitton 00 Peiaonal Identity, aahjoined to Butler's Analogy. 
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constitutes those truths which are its own objects.^ — 
The previous existence of the truths is manifestly implied 
in the very supposition of their being objects of knowl- 
edge. 

While, however, I assent completely to the substance 
of these acute and important strictures upon Locke's 
doctrine, I think it necessary for me to observe, that the 
language of Butler himself is far from being unexcep- 
tionable. He speaks of our consciousness of personal 
identity; whereas it must appear evident, upon a mo- 
ment's reflection, even to those who acquiesce in the 
common statement wUch ascribes immediately to con- 
sciousness, pur belief of our present existence^ — ^that our 
belief of our personal identity presupposes, over and 
above this knowledge, the exercise of memory^ and the 
idea of time. 

The importance of attending carefully to the distinc- 
tion between the phenomena which are the immediate 
objects of consciousness, and the concomitant notions 
and truths which are suggested to our thoughts by these 
phenomena, will appear n*om the considerations to be 
stated in the next chapter ; in following which, however, 
I must request my readers to remember, that the dis- 
tinction becomes important merely from the palpable 
refutation it affords oi the prevailing theory concerning 
the origin of our knowledge ; and not from any differ- 
ence between the two classes of truths, in point of evi- 
dence. 
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CHAITER SECOND. 

INCONSISTENCY OF OUR CONCLUSIONS IN THE FOREGOING CHAPTER WITH 
L<K%E's account OF THE ORIGIN OF OUR KNOWLEDGE. 

It was already observed, that it is from consciousness, 
or rather from reflection, that we derive all our notions 
of the faculties and operations of the mind ; and that, 
ID analysing these, we must lay our account with ar- 
riving sooner or later, at certain simple notions or 
ideas, which we have no means of conveying to others, 
but by teaching those to whom our reasonings are ad- 
dressed, how to direct their attention with accuracy to 
what passes within them. These mental phenomena 
form the direct and appropriate subjects of conscious- 
ness ; and indeed the only direct and appropriate subjects 
of consciousness, in th^ strict acceptation of that word. 

It must not, however, be concluded from this, that 
the proper subjects of consciousness (when the phrase 
is thus understood) comprehend all the simple notions 
or ideas about which the science of mind is conversant ; 
far less (as some philosophers have imagined) that they 
comprehend all the elements into which human knowl- 
edge may, in the last result, be analysed. Not to men- 
tion such notions as those of extension and figure, (both 
of which are inseparable concomitants of some of our 
(external perceptions, and which certainly bear no re- 
nemblance to any thing of which we are conscious within 
ourselves,) there is a great variety of others so con- 
nected with our different intellectual faculties, that the 
exercise of the faculty may be justly regarded as a 
condition indispensably necessary to account for the 
first origin of the notion. Thus, by a mind destitute of 
the faculty of memory^ neither the ideas of time^ nor of 
motion, nor of personal identittjj could possibly have been 
formed ; ideas which are confessedly among the most 
familiar of all those we possess, and which cannot be 
traced immediately to caiusciovsness^ by any effort of 
logical subtilty. In like manner, without the faculty of 
(ihtlraeticn^ we never could have formed the idea of 

V^L. IV. 8 
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number; nor of lineSf surfacesy and solids^ as they are 
considered by the mathematician ; nor would it have 
been possible for us to comprehend the meaning of such 
words as classes or assortments^ or indeed of any one of 
the grammatical parts of speech^ but proper names. 
Without the power of reason or understandingj it is no 
less evident, that no comment could have helped us to 
unriddle the import of the words, truth, certainty ^ prober 
bUittfy theorem, premises, conclusion ; nor of any one of 
those which express the various sorts of relation which 
fall under our knowledge. In such cases, all that can 
be said is, that the exercise of a particular faculty fur* 
nishes the occasion on which certain simple notions 
are, by the laws of our constitution, presented to our 
thoughts ; nor does it seem possible for us to trace the 
origin of a particular notion any farther, than to ascer- 
tain what the nature of the occasion was, which, in the 
first instance, introduced it to our acquaintance. 

The conclusions we thus form concerning the ori^n 
of our knowledge, constitute what may be properly 
called the First Chapter of the natural history of the 
human mind. They constitute, at the same time, the 
only solid basis of a rational logic ; of that part of logic, 
more especially, which relates to the theory of evidence. 
In the order of investigation, however, they necessarily 
presuppose such an analysis of the faculties of the mind 
as I have attempted in another work ; — a consideration, 
of which I do not know that any logical writer has been 
hitherto aware ; and which I must request my readers 
carefully to attend to, before they pass a judgment on 
the plan I have followed in the arrangement of my phi- 
losophical speculations. 

If the foregoing remarks be well-founded, they are 
fatal to a fundamental principle of Locke's philosophy, 
which has been assumed by most of his successors as 
a demonstrated truth ; and which, under a form some- 
what disguised, has served to Hume as the basis of all 
his sceptical theories. It appears to me, that the doc- 
trines of both these eminent authors, with respect to 
the origin of our ideas, resolve into the supposition, that 
consciousness is exclusively the source of aU our knowl- 
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edge. Their language, indeed, particularly that of 
Locke, seems to imply the contrary ; but that this was 
reaUy their opinion, may, with certainty, be inferred, 
from their own comments. My reasons for saying so, 1 
shall endeavour to explain as clearly and concisely as I 
can. 

^ Let us suppose," says Locke, ^^ the mind to be, as 
we say, white paper, void of all characters, without 
any ideas : How comes it to be furnished ? Whence 
GCMoes it by that vast store which the busy and bound- 
less fancy of man has painted on it, with an almost end- 
less variety ? Whence has it all the materials of reason 
and knowledge ? To this I answer* in a word, from 
experience : In that all our knowledge is founded, and 
from that it ultimately derives itself. Our observation, 
employed, either about external sensible objects, or 
about the internal operations of our minds, perceived 
and reflected on by ourselves, is that which supplies 
our understanding with all the materials for thinking. 
These two are the fountains of knowledge from whence 
all the ideas we have, or can naturally have, do spring. 

" First, our senses, conversant about particular sen- 
Mble objects, do convey into the mind several distinct 
perceptions of things, according to those various ways 
wherein those objects do affect them : And thus we 
come by those ideas we have of yeUoWj white^ heatj cold, 
wftj kardj bittefj sweety and all those which we call sen- 
a^le qualities ; which, when I say the senses convey 
into the mind, I mean, they, from external objects con- 
vey into the mind what produces there those percep- 
tions. This great source of most of the ideas we have, 
depending wholly upon our senses, and derived by them 
to the understanding, I call sensation. 

•* Secondly, the other fountain from which experience 
rornisheth the understanding with ideas, is the percep- 
tion^ of the operations of our ovyii minds within usj as it is 
employed about the ideas it has got ; which operations, 
when the soul comes to reflect on and consider, do 
furnish the understanding with another set of ideas, 

* For perception read e<mMrion$nen». 
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which could not be had from things without ; and such 
are perception^ thinkings doubtiiigj believing^ reasonings 
tmUiiigf and all the different actings of our own minds ; 
which we, being conscious of, and observing in our- 
selves, do from these receive into, our understandings 
as distinct ideas, as we do from bodies affecting our 
senses. This source of ideas every man has wholly in 
himself : And though it be not sense, as having nothing 
to do with external objects, yet it is very like it, and 
might properly enough be called internal sense. But as 
I call die other sensation, so I call this reflection ; 
the ideas it affords being such only as the mind gets by 
reflecting on its bwn operations within itself. — ^These 
two, I say, viz. external material things, as the objects 
of sensation, and the operations of our own minds with- 
in, as the objects of reflection, are to me the only origi- 
nals from whence all our ideas take their beginnings." * 

" When the understanding is once stored ^ith these 
simple ideas, it has the power to repeat, compare, and 
unite them, even to an almost infinite variety, and so 
can make at pleasure new complex ideas. — But it is not 
in the power of the most exalted wit, or enlarged un- 
derstanding, by any quickness or variety of thoughts, 
to invent or frame one new simple idea in the mind, 
not taken in by the ways before-mentioned : Nor can 
any force of the understanding destroy those that are 
there. The dominion of man, in this little world of his 
own understanding, being much the same, as it is in the 
great world of visible things ; wherein his power, how- 
ever managed by art and skill, reaches no farther than 
to compound or divide the materials that are made to 
his hand, but can do nothing towards the making the 
least particle of new matter, or destroying one atom of 
what is already in being." f 

Thus far there seems to be Htde reprehensible in 
Locke's statement, as it might be fairly interpreted (not- 
withstanding some unguarded expressions) as implying 
n^hing more than this, that the first occasions on which 
the mind is led to exercise its various faculties, and to 



• Locke's Esiiay, Book ii. Cliaj). i. § 2, 3, &c. 
f Locke V Essay, Book ii. Ch;ip. ii. ^ 2 
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acquire the simple notions which form the elements of 
all its knowledge, are furnished either by impressions 
made on our external senses, or by the phenomena of 
sensation and thought of which we are conscious. In 
this smse of the words, I have, in a former work, not 
only expressed my assent to Mr. Locke's doctrine, but 
have adimitted as correct, the generalization of it adopt- 
ed by most of his present followers ; — that the first oc- 
casiana on which our various faculties are exercised, 
and the elements of all our knowledge acquired, may 
be traced uftimately to our intercourse with sensible ob- 
jects." This generalization, indeed, is an obvious and 
necessary consequence of the 'proposition as stated by 
Locke ; the mind being unquestionably, in the first in- 
stance, awakened to the exercise of consciousness and 
reflection by impressions from without.* 

The comments, however, which Locke has introduced 
on this cardinal principle of his system, in different 
parts of his Essay, prove beyond a doubt that he in- 
tended it to convey a great deal more than is implied in 
the interpretation of it which has just been given ; and 
that, according to the meaning he annexed to his words, 
sensation and reflection are not merely affirmed to fur- 
nish the occasiiom which suggest to the understanding the 
various simple or elementary modifications of thought to 
which he gives the name of simple Ideas ; but to fur- 
nish the mind directly and immediately with these ideas, 
in the obvious and literal sense of the expression ; — in- 
somuch, that there is not a simple idea in the mind 
which is not either the appropriate subject of conscious- 
ness, (such as the ideas which the niiiid forms of its 
own operations,)— or a copy of some quaUty perceived 
by our external senses. It appears farther, that Locke 
conceived these copies^ or hmtgcsy to be the immediate 
objects of thought, all our information about the mate- 
rial world being obtained by their intervention : And it 
was for this reason, I before asserted, that his funda- 
mental principle resolves into the supposition that con- 



• See Philo-iopliy of tht* Huinuii Mini. Pliap. i. Srrt. 1. which I must bei* leave 
*» rfcoDimcuil to the carclul |>eru^al ot* t»ui:!i ut' my retuloM il< are ut all aware of the 
importance ofdju diacu:isioD. 
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sciawness is exdushely the source of all our knowl^ 
edge.* 

That I may not be suspected of doing Locke any in- 
justice on this occasion, I must quote a few passages 
in his own words. 

'^ The next thing to be considered is, how bodies pro- 
duce ideas in us, and that is manifestly by impulse^ the 
only way we can conceive bodies to operate in. 

'^ If, then, external objects be not united to our minds, 
when they produce ideas in it; and yet we perceive 
these original qualities in such of them as singly fall 
under our senses, 'tis evident, that some motion must 
be thence continued by our nerves or animal spirits, or 
by some parts of our bodies to the brain, or the seat 
of sensation, there to produce in our minds the particu- 
lar ideas we have of them. And since the extension, 
figure, number, and motion of bodies of an observable 
bigness, may be perceived at a distance by the sight, 
'tis evident, some singly imperceptible bodies must come 
from them to the eyes, and thereby convey to the brain 
some motion which produces these ideas which we have 
of them in us." f 

A few sentences after, Mr. Locke, having previously 
stated the distinction between the primary and the sec- 
ondary qualities of matter, proceeds thus : *^ From 
whence I think it easy to draw this observation, that 
the ideas of primary qualities of bodies are resemblances 
of them, and their patterns do really exist in the bodies 
themselves ; but the ideas produced in us by these 
secondary qualities have no resemblance of them at 
aU." t 

what notion Mr. Locke annexed to the word resem- 
blance, when applied to our ideas of primary qualities, 

* A remark, the same in substance with this, is made by Dr. Reid in the conclu- 
sion of his Inquiry. " When it is asserted, that all our notions are either ideas of 
sensation, or ideas of reflection, the plain English of this is, that mankind neither do, 
nor can think of any thing, but of the operations of their own minds.'* — Inquiry, tfc, 
p. 876, (3d EdUion.) 

In some places, Locke speaks of the ideas of material thin^ as being tit the 
brain ; but his general mode of expression supposes them to he ui the nUnd ; and 
consequently the immediate objects of consciousness. 

t Locke's Essay, Book ii. Chap. viii. § 11 and 12. 

I § 16. — ^The instances mentioned by Locke of primary qualities are, solidity, ex- 
tension, figure, motion or rest, and number. 
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may be best learned by the account he gives of the 
difference between them and our ideas of seconda- 
ry qualities, in the paragraph immediately following. 
M Flame is denommated hot and light ; * snow, white 
and cold; and manna, white and sweet; from the 
ideas they produce in us.: which qualities are common- 
ly thought to be the same in those bodies that those 
ideas are in us, the one the perfect resemblance of the 
otber^ as they are in a mirror ; and it would by most 
men be judged very extravagant, if one should say 
otherwise." 

^ I pretend not," says the same author in a subsequent 
chapter, ** to teach, but to inquire ; and, therefore, can- 
not but confess here again, that external and internal 
sensation are the only passages that I can find of knowl- 
edge to the understanding. These alone, as far as I 
can discover, are the windows by which Ught is let into 
this dark room. For methinks the understanding is not 
much unlike a closet, wholly shut from light, with only 
some little openings left, to let in external visible re- 
semblances, or ideas of things without ; would the pic- 
tures coming into a dark room but stay there, and he 
so orderly as to be found upon occasion, it would very 
much resemble the understanding of a man, in refer- 
ence to all objects of sight, and tibe ideas of them." f 

I have been induced to multiply these quotations, as 
some writers have alleged, that an undue advantage has 
been taken of the unguarded use which Locke has made 
m them of the word resemblance ; which, it has been as- 
serted, he could not possibly mean to be understood in 
its literal sense.]; On this point I must leave my read- 
ers to judge from his own language ; remarking only, 
that if this language be considered as at all metaphori- 
cal or figurative, the most important inferences, drawn 
both by himself and his successors, from his celebrated 
theory concerning the origin of our ideas, amount to 
nothing better than a play upon words. 

For my own part, I can see no good reason for sup- 

* For Ught read ktminouM, 

t Locke, Book^U. Chap.Vzi. § 17. 

i See PiieodeyS EjuminatioD of Reid, ttc. p. 28. et teq. 
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posing that Locke did riot believe that our ideas of pri- 
mary qualities are really resemblances or copies of these 
qualities, when we know for certain that, till our own 
times, this has been the universal doctrine of the schools, 
from Aristotle downwards. Even Leibnitz himself, 
while he rejected the supposition of these ideas coming 
into the mind from without, expresses no doubt of* their 
resemblance to the archetypes which they enable us 
to think of. The soul he considered as a liviiig mirror 
of the whole universe ; possessing within itself confused 
or imperfect ideas of all the modifications of things ex- 
ternal, whether present, past, or to come : that is to 
say, he retained that part of the scholastic doctrine 
which is the most palpably absurd and unintelligible ; 
the supposition, that we can think of nothing, unless 
either the original or the copy be actually in the mindy 
and the immediate subject of consciousness. The truth 
is, that all these philosophers have been misled by a 
vain anxiety to expla'm the incomprehensible causes of 
the phenomena of which we are conscious, in the sim- 
ple acts of thinking, perceiving, and knowing ; and they 
seem all to have imagined that they had advanced a 
certain length in solving these problems, when they con- 
jectured, that in every act of thought there exists some 
i7noge or idea in the mind, distinct from the mind itself; 
by the intermediation of which its intercourse is carried 
on with things remote or absent. The chief difference 
among their systems has turned on this, that whereas 
many have supposed the mind to have been originally 
provided with a certain portion of its destined furni- 
ture, independently of any intercourse with the material 
world ; the prevailing opinion, since Locke's time has 
been, that all our simple ideas, excepting those which 
the power of reflection collects from the phenomena 
of thought, are images or representations of certain ex- 
ternal archetypes with which our different organs of 
sense are conversant ; and that, out of these materials, 
thus treasured up in the repository of the understand- 
ing, all the possible objects of human knowledge are 
manufactured. " Wliat inconsistency ! " might Voltaire 
well exclaim, — " We know not how the earth produces 
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a blade of grass ; or haw the banes grato in the unamb af 
her who is with child ; and yet we would persuade our- 
selves that we understand the nature and generation of 
our ideas.*' * 

It is however a matter of comparatively little conse- 
quence to ascertain, what were the notions which Locke 
himself annexed to his words, if it shall appear clearly, 
that the interpretation which I have put upon them coin- 
cides exactly with the meaning annexed to them by the 
most distinguished of his successors. How far this \i 
the case, my readers will be enabled to judge by the 
remarks which I am to state in the next chapter.f 



-i-kt 



* ** S«loo Leibnitz, ]*aine est une concentntioo, un mirolrTiTant de toot rftiiivei% 
^ a en soi Coutei 1^ id^es confutes de toutes les modifications de ce monde pr^- 
iMtis, pMi^ee, et futures," kjc, kjc, 

** Choee ^tiange, nous ne savons pas comroent la tene produit un brin d*beibe» 
camnent one fcDime fait un enfimt, et on croit savoir, eomment nous ftisons dee 
Idles.**— (See the chapter in Voltaire's aoooont of Newton'a Discoveries, entitled 
Jk rjbu €t d€8 Ji6e$J 

t Note (B). 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

INFLUENCE OP LOCKE's ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 
ON THE SPECULATIONS OF VARIOUS EMINENT WRITERS SINCE HIS 
TIME, BfOEE PARTICULARLY ON THOSE OF BERKELEY AND OF HUME. 

" We are percipient of nothing," says Bishop Berke- 
ley, " but of our own perceptions and ideas." — " It is 
evident to any one who takes a survey of the objects 
of human knowledge, that they are either ideas actuaUy 
imprinted on the senses,* or else such as are perceived 
by attending to the passions and operations of the mind,f 
or lastly, ideas formed by help of memory and imagina- 
tion, either compounding, dividing, or barely represent- 
ing those originally perceived in the aforesaid ways." J 
— " Light and colors," he elsewhere observes, " heat 
and cold, extension and figure ; in a word, the things 
we see and feel, what are they, but so many sensations, 
notions, ideas, or impressions on the senses ; and is it 
possible to separate, even in thought, any of these from 
perception ? For my own part, I might as easily divide 
a thing from itself." § 

No form of words could show more plainly, that, ac- 
cording to Berkeley's construction of Locke's language, 
his account of the origin of our ideas was conceived to 
involve, as an obvious corollary, " that all the immediate 
objects of human knowledge exist in the mind itself, 
and fall under the direct cognizance of consciousness, 
as much as our sensations of heat and cold, or of pleas- 
ure and pain." 

Mr. Hume's great principle with respect to the origin 
of our ideas, which (as I before hinted) is only that of 
Locke under a new form, asserts the same doctrine, with 
greater conciseness, but in a manner still less hable to 
misinterpretation. 

" All our ideas are nothing but copies of our impress 

* Ideas of Sensation. Jk f Ideas of Reflection. 

1 Principles of Human KnowMge, Sect. 1. 
p Principles of Human Knowledge, Sect. 5. 
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nans; or, in other words, it is impossible for us to 
f AsfiA of any thing which we have not antecedently feUj* 
either by our external or our intemcU senses.'' f Mr. 
Hume tells us elsewhere, that ^^ nothing can be present 
to ike ndnd but an image or perception. The senses 
are only the inlets through which these images are con- 
reyed, without being able to produce any immediate 
Intercourse between the mind and the object." \ 

That both of these very acute writers, too, under- 
stood, in its literal sense, the word resemblance^ as em- 
ployed by Locke, to express the conformity between our 
ideas of primary qualities and their supposed archetypes, 
b demonstrated by the stress which they have laid on 
this very word, in their celebrated argument against the 
existence of the material world. This argument (in 
which Hume entirely acquiesces) is thus stated by 
Bericelev : 

^ As for our senses, by them we have the knowledge 
only of our sensations, ideas, or those things that are 
immediately perceived by sense, call them what you 
will ; but they do not inform us, that things exist with- 
out a mind, or unperceived ;— /lAre to those tohich are 
perctwedJ^ § On the contrary, ^' as there can be no no- 
tion or thought but in a thinking being, so there can be 
no sensation but in a sentient being ; it is the act or 
feeling of a sentient being ; its very essence consists in 
being felt. Nothing can resemble a sensation, but a sim- 
ilar sensation in the same, or in some other mind. To 
think that any quality in a thing inanimate can resemble 
a sensation is absurd, and a contradiction in terms." 

It was already observed, how inconsistent this ac- 
count of the origin of our ideas, as given by Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume, is, with some conclusions to which 
we were led, in a former part of this discussion ; — our 
conclusions, for example, with respect to the origin of 
our notions concerning our own existence, and our per- 
sonal identity. Neither of these notions are derived im- 

* The word /eeitnf, whether used here literally or figurmtirely, can, it if erideDt. 
be applied only to what ii the immediate nuhject of cooMiousneM. 
t Of the IdM of Neeeamy Connexion, Part I. 

iEmmj on the Academieal or Sceptical Pbiloeophy. 
Prindplot of Human Knowtedge, Sect 18. 
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mediately from consciousness ; nor yet are they cojrieB of 
any thing of which the human mind could ever have been 
conscious ; and accordingly Mr. Hume, true to his prin- 
ciples, rejects the belief, not only of the existence of the 
material world, but of the human mind itself, and of «very 
thing else but impressions and ideas. The force of his 
ai^ument on this subject, as well as of that alleged by 
Berkeley to disprove the existence of matter , (both of 
which I consider as demonstratively deduced fix)m 
Locke's Theory,) I propose to examine afterwards in a 
separate Essay. At present, I only wish to infer from 
what has been stated, that, according to the most proba" 
ble interpretation of Locke's own meaning, and according 
to the unquestioncLble interpretation given to his words by 
Berkeley and Hume, his account of the origin of our 
ideas, amounts to this, that we have no knowledge of 
any thing which we do not either learn from conscious- 
ness, at the present moment, or which is not treasured 
up in our minds, as a copy of what we were conscious 
of on some former occasion. 

The constant reference which is made, in these times, 
by philosophers of every description, to sensation and 
reflection^ as the sources of all our knowledge ; and the va* 
riety of acceptations in which this language may be un- 
derstood, render it a matter of essential importance, in 
the examination of any particular system, that it should 
be distinctly ascertained, not only in what precise sense 
the author has adopted this very indefinite and ambigu- 
ous principle, but whether he has adhered uniformly to 
the same interpretation of it, in the course of his reason- 
ings. In one sense of the proposition, (that, I mean, in 
which it stands opposed to the innate ideas of Descar- 
tes) I have already said, that it appears to myself to 
express a truth of high importance in the science of 
mind; and it has probably been in this obvious and 
unsuspicious acceptation, that it has been so readily and 
so generally assented to by modem philosophers. The 
great misfortune has been, that most of these, after hav- 
ing adopted the propositon in its most unexceptionable 
form have, in the subsequent study of the applications 
made of it by Locke, unconsciously imbibed, as an es- 
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seiitial part of it, a scholastic prejudice with which it 
happened to be blended in his imagination, and which, 
since his time, has contributed more than any other er- 
ror,' to mislead the inquiries of his successors. 

In order to illustrate a litde further this very abstract 
sabject, I shall add to the quotations already produced 
two short extracts from Dr. Hutcheson ; an author by 
no means blind to Locke's defects, but who evidently 
acquiesced implicitly in his account of the origin of our 
ideas, according to the most exceptionable interpretation 
of which it admits. 

** AU the ideas, or the materials of our reasoning and 
judging, are received by some immediate powers of per- 
ception, internal or external, which we may call senses. 
Reasoning or inteUect seems to raise no new species of 
ideas, but to discover or discern the relations of those 
reccired." — Of the full import of this proposition in the 
writer's own mind, he has put it in our power to judge, 
bj a passage in another of his publications, where he 
has remarked, with singular acuteness, that ^^ extension, 
figure, motion, and rest, seem to be more properly ideas 
accompanying the sensations of sight and touch, than 
the sensations of either of those senses." The excep- 
tion made by Hutcheson with respect to the particular 
ideas here enumerated, affords a satisfactory comment 
on the meaning which he annexed to Locke's principle, 
in its general applications. From the cautious and 
doubtfm manner in which it is stated, it is more than 
probable that he regarded this exception as almost, if 
Dot altogether solitary. The peculiarity which Hutch- 
eson had the merit of first remarking, with respect to 
our ideas of extension, figure, and motion, might, one 
riiould have thought, have led him to conjecture that 
Locke's principle, when applied to some of the other 
objects of our knowledge, would perhaps require an an- 
alogous latitude of construction. But no hint of such 
a suspicion occurs, as far as I recollect, in any part of 
his writings ; nor does it appear that he was at all aware 
of the importance of the criticism on which he had 
stumbled. The fact is, as I shall have occasion to show 
in another essay, he had anticipated the very instances 
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which were afterwards appealed to by Reid, as furnish* 
ing an experimmtum cruets^ in support of his own rea- 
sonings against the ideal theory. 

The clause, however, in these extracts which bears 
most directly on our present subject, is Dr. Hutcheson's 
assertion, (in exact conformity to Locke's doctrine) 
^^ that all the ideas or materials of our reasoning are 
received by certain senses, internal or external; and 
that reasoning or intellect raises no new species of ideaSt 
but only discerns the relations of those received." 

To this assertion various conclusions, which we have 
been led to iu a former part of this chapter, present un- 
surmountable objections ; — those conclusions, more es- 
pecially, which regard the simple ideas imptied or involv- 
ed in certain intuitive judgments of the mind. Thus, it 
is surely an intuitive truth, that the sensations of which 
I am now conscious, and all those of which I retain any 
remembrance, belong to one and the same being, which 
I call myself. Here is an intuitive judgment, involving 
the simple idea of personal ide^Uity. In like manner, 
the changes of which I am conscious in the ^tate of my 
own mind, and those which I perceive in the external 
universe, impress me with a conviction, that some cause 
must have operated to produce them. Here is an intu- 
itive judgment, involving the simple idea of cavsaiion. — 
To these and other instances of the same kind, may be 
added our ideas of time ; of number ; of truth; of cer- 
tainty ; of probability; — all of which, while they are 
manifestly peculiar to a rational mind, necessarily arise 
in the human understanding, when employed in the 
exercise of its different faculties. To say, therefore, 
with Cud worth, and some of the Greek philosophers, 
that Reason, or the understanding, is a source of new 
ideas, is not so exceptionable a mode of speaking, as it 
may appear to be, at first sight, to those whose reading 
has not extended beyond Locke's Essay. According 
to the system there taught, sense furnishes our ideas, 
and reason perceives their agreements or disagreements. 
But the truth is, that what Locke calls agi^eements and 
disagreements^ are, in many instances, simple ideas, of 
which no analysis can be given'; and of which the or- 
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igm must therefore be referred to Reason, according to 
Locke's own doctrine.* 

These observations seem to go far to justify the re- 
mark long ago made by the learned and ingenious Mr. 
Harris, that, << though sensible objects may be the des- 
tined mediitm to awaken the dormant energies of the 
understanding, yet are the energies themselves no more 
contained in sense, than the explosion of a cannon in the 
spark that gave it fire." f 

The illustration which Cudworth had given, almost a 
century before, in his simple and unadorned language, 
of the same important truth, while it is correctly and 
profoundly philosophical, exhibits a view, so happily 
imagined, of the characteristical endowments or capac- 
ities of the human intellect, considered in contrast with 
the subordinate ministry of the senses, as to rival in its 
effect the sublime impressions of poetical description. 
•* The mind perceives, by occasion of outward objects, 
IS much more than is represented to it by sense, as a 
learned man does in the best written book, than an illiter- 
ate person or brute. To the eyes of both the same char- 
acters will appear ; but the learned man, in those charac- 
ters, will see heaven, earth, sun, and stars ; read profound 
theorems of philosophy or geometry ; learn a great 
deal of new knowledge from them, and admire the wis- 
dom of the composer : while to the other nothing ap- 
pears but black strokes drawn on white paper." J 

In the works of Leibnitz various passages occur, ex- 
tremely similar in their spirit to those which have just 
been quoted. One of these I select, in preference to the 
rest, because it shows how early and how clearly he 
perceived that very vulnerable point of Locke's philos- 
ophy, against which the foregoing reasonings have been 
directed. 

" In Locke's Essay, there are some particulars not 
unsuccessfully expounded ; but, on the whole, he has 
wandered widely from his object ; nor has he formed a 



* The mme obtenrmtioo is made by Dr. Price in hit Review qf the Prme^pal 
Qiwsf ioiu and J)iffieuUie$ in MoraU, p. 49, 2d edit, 
t HemiM, Boole iii. chap. iv. « 
tTiMtfao of Immutable Bfoimlity, B. iv. c ii. 
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just notion of the nature of truth and of the human 
mind. — He seems, too, not to have been sufficiently 
aware, that the ideas of existence, of personal identity, 
of truth, besides many others,/ may be said (in one 
sense) to be innate in the mind ; inasmuch as they are 
necessarily unfolded by the exercise of its faculties. In 
other words, when we affirm that there is nothing in the 
intellect which was not previously in the senses, we most 
be always understood to except the intellectual powers 
themselves, and the simple ideas which are necessarily 
implied in our intellectual operations." ^ 

In quoting these strictures upon Locke, I would not 
be understood to approve of the use which Leibnitz has 
here made of the word innate ; as I think it is liable, in 
some degree, to the same objections which apply to the 
innate ideas of Descartes. 

In botb authors, this form of expression seems to im- 
ply, not only that ideas have an existence distinct from 
the faculty of thinking, but that some ideas, at least, form 
part of the original jurmtvre of the mind : presenting to 
it treasures of knowledge, which it has only to examine 
by abstracted meditation, in order to arrive at the most 
sublime truths. The same remark may be extended to 
certain doctrines, which Mr. Harris has connected with 
a passage already quoted from his Hermes ; and also to 
the speculations of Dr. Price concerning the origin of oui* 
ideas, in his Review of the Principal Q^estions and Diffi^ 
cutties in Morals. Of the limited functions of sense, 
these two very candid and profound inquirers were fully 
aware ; but, like the other writers, they have blended, 
with their statement of this important fact, hypothetical 
expressions and notions, calculated to impose on an un- 
reflecting reader, by a specious explanation of a mys- 
tery, placed beyond the reach of the human facul- 

* As in the above paragnph, I have departed a little from Leibnitz's laoguage, io 
order to render his meaning somewhat more obvious to my readers, i think it prop- 
er to subjoin the words of the original. 

** In Lockio sunt quiedam particularia non male exposita, sed in summa lo&||e ab- 
erravit a janua, nee naturam mentis veritatisque intellexit. Idem non satis animad- 
vertit ideas entis, substantias, unius et ejusdem, veri boni, aliascpie maltis meati 
nostra ideo inncUas esse, quia ipsa innata est sibi, et in se ipsa hee omnia dijpra- 
hondit Nempe, nihil est in intellectu, quod pon fuerit in sensu, nisi ipse latollec- 
tus."— -Tom. v. p. 365. {Edit Dvteju.) 
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ties.* The supposition in which all these different phi- 
losophers seem to have agreed, of the existence of latent 
ideas in the mind, previous to the exercise of the senses, 
(a supposition bordering nearly on the old Platonic 
scheme of the soul's reminiscence) cannot be guarded 
against with too great caution ; but as to the arguments 
in die Essay of Human Understanding, which have ex- 
posed the phrase innate ideas to the ridicule of Locke's 
toUowers, I must own, that they have very little weight 
with me, when I recollect that Locke himself, no less 
than Descartes, gave his express sanction to the Ideal 
Theory. If that theory be rejected, and the word idea 
be understood as exactly synonymous with thought or 
Mfiofiy the phrase innate ideas becomes much less ex- 
ceptionable ; implying nothing more (though perhaps not 
b the plainest language) than the following propositions, 
which I have already endeavoured to prove : ^ That 
there are many of our most familiar notions (altogether 
unsusceptible of analysis) which relate to things bearing 
no resemblance either to any of the sensible qualities of 
matter, or to any mental operation which is the direct 
object of consciousness ; which notions, therefore, (al- 
though the senses may furnish the first- occasions on 
which they occur to the understanding) can neither be 
referred to sensation nor to reflection, as their fountains 
or MOurceSj in the acceptation in which these words are 
employed by Locke.' f 
The period at which these thoughts first arise in the 

* What I Betn, in thk instance, by a mixture of fact and of h}'pothe8is, will be 
ifil mora cleariy Uluitrated by two quotations from Mr. Harrises notes ; whicti have 
As Merit of ftntiiig £driy and explicitly the theories of their respective authors, 
without any attempt to keep their absunlity out of view (according to the practice of 
teir ommIoiii disciples) by a form of words, in which they are only obscurely hinted 
la Iha fracy. For tbcKw quotations, see Note (C.) 

t D'Alembert's opinion on this question, although not uniformly maintained througjk 
al Us philofophical speculations, appears to have coincided nearly with mine, when 
ha wrote the following sentence. 

" La* iiit9 iniUea sont une chim'^re que Texp^rience reprouve ; mais la maniire 
daat BOOB acqu^rons des sensations et-des id^cs refl^chies, quoiquc prouv^e par la 
■rfaw experience, n'est pas moins incomprehensible." — Elhn. de Phil, article Mi- 

Ftom Tarioiis other passage* in D*A1embcrt*8 wrttingn, it might be easily shown, 
6m by the fiumner of aeqiiiring tennationa^ he here mcan^/fA« nuinn^ m whiih 
jmmtqmKrt our knowledge of the primary qualitiea of matter ; and that the incom- 
jpreheiuidtlify he alludes to, refers to Uie difficulty of conceiving how sensations, 
which are thie proper subjects of eon9Cunune$$, should suggest the knowledge of 
txtcmal things, to which they bear no rettmbUmee. 

VOL. IV. JO 
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mind is a matter of little consequence, provided it can be 
shown to be a law of our constitution that thy do arise, 
whenever the proper occasions are presented. The 
same thing may be said with respect to what Locke calls 
imuUe pradiciU principles ; and also with respect to what 
other writers have called imate affections of human na- 
ture. The existence of both of these some have affirm- 
ed, and others denied, without any suspicion that the 
controversy between them turned on little more than 
the meaning oi a wwd. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

THB BAME SUBJECT CONTIUHJED.* 

Mr. Locke's quibbles, founded on the word innatej 
were early remarked by Lord Shaftesbury. ^^Imate 
is a word he poorly plays upon ; the right word, though 
less used, is caimatural. For what has birth, or pro- 
gress of the foetus out of the womb, to do in this case 1 
The question is not about the time the ideas entered, 
or the moment that one body came out of the other ; 
but whether the constitution of man be such, that being 
adult or grown up, at such or such a time, sooner or 
later, (no matter when) certain ideas will not infallibly, 
inevitably, necessarily spring up in him." f 

It has often struck me as a very remarkable circum- 
stance, after what Locke has written with so much zeal 
against imuUe principles^ both speculative and practicalf 
that his own opinion upon this subject, as distinctly 
stated by himself in other parts of his works does not 
seem to have been, at bottom, so very different from 

* If anj of my rMders sbould think, that io this lection, I make too wido, an^ 
too abrupt a tnnsldon from die qaestf on concerning the origin of our knowledge, to 
Ikat wliich leblet to the moial coostitutkn of bnman nature, I mutt beg leave to 
icfluad them that, io doing lo, I am only following Mr. Locke's arrangement in his 
tIahoiBte affjoment mhist innate ideas. The fnMiinite nse which he there makes 
if the wofd itkm^iM the ebief source of the confusion wliidi raos thioi^ that dlscoi- 
sioD. It is justly observed by Mr. Home, that '* he employs it in a very loose sense, 
■B slHMing tar any of our perceptions, our sensations and passions, as weB as 
ihmil^ts'' — ^ Now, in this sense." continues Mr. Hume, ** I should dcwire to know 
what can be meant by asserting, tnat self-love, or resentment of injuries, or the pas- 
iloo of lovtt h e t woi n the sexes. Is not Innate ? " The fiDDowing passage, which 
Cmbs a put of the same note, bears a close resemblance in its spirit to that quoted 
li the test from Lord Shaftesbuiy. 

* It moit be confessed, that Om terms employed by thoee who denied itmaU 
idems, were not chosen with such caution, nor so exactly defined, as to prevent all 
liftikft about their doctrine. For what is meant by innaU f If innate be equiva- 
leal to nalwal, fhen all the pereeptions and ideas of the mind mart be allowed to be 
famate or natural, in whatever sense we take the latter word, whether in opposition 
to oncommoo, artificial, or miraculous, if by innate be meant contemporary to onr 
birth, the dispute seems to be frivolous ; nor is it worth while to inquire at what 
dmc rt>it»fc*ny begins, whether before or after our birth." — Hume^a E$i0ffa, VoL II. 
(lislBA.) 

1 1 have substltutedt In this quotation, the phrase utiain ideoM^ instead of ShalUe* 
bary*s example, — the idea$ of order, admini$traiion, and a Qod; with die view 
of separating his ceneial observation from the paiticular application which he wished 
to make of it. In me tract from which this quotation is borrowed. — (See Letters to a 
atmdeni ai the UtmereU^, LeiierS.) 
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Lord Shaftesbury's, as either of these eminent writers 
imagined. All that has been commonly regarded as 
most pernicious in the first book of his essay, is com- 
pletely disavowed and done away by the following very 
explicit declaration : 

** He that hath the idea of an intelligent, but frail and 
weak being, made by and depending on another, who 
is omnipotent, perfectly wise and good, will as certainly 
know, that man is to honor, fear, and obey God, as that 
the sun shines when he sees it. For if he hath but the 
idea of two such beings in his mind, and will turn his 
thoughts that way and consider them, he will as cer- 
tainly find, that the inferior, finite, and dependent, is 
under an obligation to obey the supreme and infinite, 
as he is certain to find that three, faufj and seven are 
less than fifteen^ if he will consider and compute those 
numbers ; nor can he be surer in a clear morning that 
the sun is risen, if he will but open his eyes, and turn 
them that way. But yet these truths being never so 
certain, never so clear, he may be ignorant of either, or 
all of them, who will never take the pains to employ his 
faculties as he should to inform himself about them."* 

It would not be easy to find a better illustration than 
this of the truth of Locke's observation, that most of 
the controversies among philosophers are merely verbaL 
The advantage, in point of unequivocal expression, is 
surely, in the present instance, not on his side ; but not- 
withstanding the apparent scope of his argument, and 
still more, of the absurd fables which he has quoted 
in its support, the foregoing passage is sufficient to 
demonstrate, that he did not himself interpret (as many 
of his adversaries, and I am sorry to add, some of his ad- 
mirers, have done,) his reasonings against innate ideas, 
as leading to any conclusion inconsistent with the cer- 
tainty of human knowledge, or with the reality and im- 
mutability of moral distinctions. 

I have enlarged on this collateral topic at greater 
length than I would otherwise have done, in conse- 
quence chiefly of the application which has been made, 

* T/Ockc's Essay, B. iv. c. ziU. § 8. 
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since Locke's time, of the principles which I have been 
controverting in the preceding chapters, to the estab- 
lishment of a doctrine subversive of all our reasonings 
concerning the moral administration of the universe. 
Dr. Hutcheson, one of the most zealous and most able 
advocates for morality, seems to have paved the way 
for the scepticism of some of his successors, by the 
unguarded facility with which, notwithstanding his hos- 
tility to Locke's conclusions concerning innaie practical 
priic^eSf he adopted his opinions, and the peculiarities 
of his phraseology, with respect to the origin of our 
ideas in general. I already observed, that, according to 
both these writers, " it is the province of sense to intro- 
duce ideas into the mind ; and of reason^ to compare 
them together, and to trace their relations ; " — a very 
ari>itrary and unfounded assumption, undoubtedly, as I 
trust has been sufficiently proved in a former part of 
this argument ; but from which it followed as a neces- 
sary consequence, that, if the words right and wrong 
express simple ideas, the origin of these ideas must be 
reierred, not to reason, but to some appropriate power 
of perception. To this power Hutchesouj after the ex- 
ample of Shaftesbury, gave the name of the moral sense : 
a phrase which has now grown into such familiar use, 
that it is occasionally employed by many who never think 
of connecting it with any particular philosophical theory. 
Hutcheson himself wa^ evidently apprehensive of the 
consequences which his language might be supposed to 
involve ; and he has endeavoured to guard against them, 
though with very Uttle success, in the following caution : 
^ Let none imagine, that calling the ideas of virtue and 
vice perceptions of sense, upon apprehending the ac- 
tions and affections of another, does diminish their real- 
ity, more than the like assertions concerning all plea- 
sure and pain, happiness or misery. Our reason often 
corrects the report of our senses about the natural ten- 
dency of the external action, and corrects such rash 
conclusions about the affections of the agent. But 
whether our moral sense be subject to such a disorder 
as to have different perceptions u*om the same appre- 
hended affections in any agent, at different times, as the 
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eye may have of the colors of an unaltered object, it is 
not easy to determine : perhaps it will be hard to find 
any instances of such a change. What reason could 
correct, if it fell into such a disorder, I know not ; ex- 
cept suggesting to its remembrance its former approba- 
tions, and representing the general sense of mankind. 
But this does not prove ideas of virtue and vice to be 
previous to a sense, more than a like correction of the 
ideas of color in a person under the jaundice, proves 
* that colors are perceived by reason, previously to sense/' 
Mr. Hume was not to be imposed upon by such an 
evasion ; and he has accordingly, with bis usual acute*- 
ness, pushed this scheme of morals (which he evidently 
adopted from Hutcheson and Shaftesbury) to its ulti* 
mate and its legitimate conclusion. The words right 
and wrong, (he asserted,) if they express a distinction 
at all analogous to that between an agreeable and a dis* 
agreeable color can signify nothing in the actions to 
which they are applied, but only certain effects in the 
mind of the spectator. As it is improper, therefore, 
(according to the doctrines of Locke's philosophy) to 
say of an object of taste that it is sweetj or of heat 
that it is in the fire, so it is equally improper to speak 
of morality as a thing independent and unchangeable. 
** Were I not," says he, " afraid of appearing too philo- 
sophical, I should remind my readers of that famous 
doctrine, supposed to be fully proved in modem times, 
' that taste and colors, and all other sensible qualities, 
lie, not in the bodies, but merely in the senses.' The 
case is the same with beauty and deformity, virtue and 
vice.^' • In consequence of this view of the subject, he 
has been led to represent morality, as the object, not of 
reason, but of taste; the distinct offices of which he 
thus describes : " The former conveys the knowledge 
of truth and falsehood ; the latter gives the sentiment of 
beauty and deformity, vice and virtue. The one dis- 
covers objects, as they really stand in nature, without 
addition or diminution : the other has a productive qual- 
ity, and, gilding or staining all natural objects with the 

* Hume's Essays, Vol. I. Note (F). 
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colors borrowed from internal sentiment^ raises, in a 
manner, a new creation." ^ 

Without abandoning the hypothesis of a moral sense^ 
Hutcheson might, I think, have made 2i, plausible defence 
at least, against such inferences as mese, by availing 
himself of the very ingenious and original remark which 
I already quoted f from his own works, with respect to 
exUMwn^ figvcte^ and motion. Unfortunately, he bor* 
rowed almost all his illustrations from the secondary 
qualities of matter; whereas, had he compared the 
manner in which we acquire our notions of right and 
wron^ to our perception of such qualities as extension 
and figure, his language, if not more philosophicsJ than 
it is, would have been quite inapplicable to such pur- 
poses, as it has been since made subservient to, by his 
sc^tical followers. 

ExUnaAon was certainly a quality peculiarly fitted for 
obviating the cavils of his adversanes ; the notion of it 
(althou^ none can doubt that it was originsJly suggest* 
ed by sense,^ involving in its very nature an irresistible 
belief t|iat its object possesses an existence^ not only in- 
dq>endent of our perceptions, but necessary and eternal^ 
like die truth of a mathematical theorem. 

The solid answer, however, to the sceptical conse- 
auenoes deduced from the theory of a moral sense^ is to 
deny the hypothesis which it assumes with respect to 
the distinct provinces of sinse and of reason. That the 
origin of our notions of right and wrongs is to be refer- 
red to the latter part of our constitution, and not to the 
fomer, I shall endeavour to show in another work. At 
present, I shall only observe, that how offensive soever 
this language may be to those whose ears have been 
exclusively familiarized to the logical phraseology of 
Locke, it is perfectly agreeable to the common appre- 
hensions of mankind ; which have, in all ages, led them 
to consider it, not only as one of the functions of reason, 
but as its primary and most important function, to guide 
our choice, in the conduct of life, between right and 



* Hw'i Eamy9, Vol. II. A|>pendiz, conceraiDg MonI Scotiment 
t See ^ CS. 
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wrong J goad and eml. — The decisions of the under- 
standing, it must be owned, with respect to moral truth, 
differ from those which relate to a mathematical theorem, 
or to the result of a chemical experiment, inasmuch as 
they are always accompanied with some feeUng or emo- 
tion of the heart ; but on an accurate analysis of this 
compounded sentimentj^ it will be found, that it is the in- 
tellectu^Bil judgment which is the ground-work of the 
feeling, and not the feeUng of the judgment 

Nor is the language which I have adopted, in prefer- 
ence to that of Locke, with respect to the origin of our 
moral notions, sanctioned merely by popular authority. 
It coincides exactly with the mode of speaking employ- 
ed by the soundest philosophers of antiquity. In Pla- 
to's Theaetetus, Socrates observes, " that it cannot be 
any of the powers of sense that compares the percep- 
tions of all the senses, and apprehends the general affec- 
tions of things ; " asserting, in opposition to Protagoras, 
that this power is reasofif or the governing principle of 
the mind." — To illustrate what he means by the genercd 
affections of things^ he mentions, as examples, identity^ 
number^ similitude^ dissimilitude^ equality j inequ4jlity, xor 
Jiov xai ouifygw ; — an enumeration which is of itself suf- 
ficient to show, how very nearly his view of this subject 
approached to the conclusions which I have been 'endeav- 
ouring to establish concerning the origin of our knowl- 
edge.! The sentence which immediately follows could 
not have been more pointedly expressed, if the author 
had been combating the doctrine of a moral sense, as 
explained by Dr. Hutcheson : " It seems to me, that for 
acquiring these notions, there is not appointed any dis- 
tinct or appropriate organ ; but that the mind derives 
them from the same powers by which it is enabled to 
contemplate and to investigate truth." J 

•See Note (D.) 

t See upon this subject Cudworth's Immutable Morality, p. 100, etseq. and Prioe'i 
Review, &c. p. 50, 2d Edit 

t Moi, doxti'-^OTJ^^ '£mAT TOWTTON ^OTJliN TOlfTOVS "OjP- 

TANON "IJION, alX avxi) di axnr^g ^ yM»/^ tot xoiva fioi qxdvntu m^ 

navjfov imaxoitBiy. — -Ofimi 5i toaovzov yi ngoStSi^xafUv, wotb /ui} itjrw 
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The discussion into which we have been thus led al- 
most insensibly, about the ethical scepticism which 
seems naturally to result from Locke's account of the 
origin of our ideas, while it serves to demonstrate how 
Ultimate the connexion is between those questions in 
the science of mind, which, on a superficial view, may 
be supposed to be altogether independent of each oth- 
er, will, I hope, suggest an apology for the length of 
some of my arguments upon scholastic questions, appa- 
rently foreign to every purpose of practical utility. I 
must, more especially, request, that this consideration 
may be attended to, when I so often recur in these pa- 
ges to the paradox of Hume and Berkeley concerning 
the existence of the material world. It is not that I re- 
gard this theory of idealism, when considered by itself, 
as an error of any serious moment ; but because an ex- 
amination of it affords, in my opinion, the most palpable 
and direct means of exploding that principle of Locke, 
to which the most serious of Mr. Hume's sceptical con- 
clusions, as well as this comparatively inoffensive tenet, 
may be traced as to their common root. In offering 
this apology, I would not be understood to magnify, be- 
yond their just value, the inquiries in which we have 
been now engaged, or those which are immediately to 
follow. Their utility is altogether accidental ; arising, 
not fit)m the positive accession they bring to our stock 
of scientific truths, but from the pernicious tendency of 
the doctrines to which they are opposed. On this occa- 
9on, therefore, I am perfectly willing to acquiesce in 
the estimate formed by Mr. Tucker of the limited im- 
portance of metaphysical studies ; however much I may 



Hie reproduction of the same philosophical doctrines, in different ages, in coose- 
i of a recurrence of similar circumstances, has been often remarked as a curious 
In the history of the human mind. In the case now before us, the expressions 
Plato puts into the mouth of Socrates, can be accounted for only by the won- 
4ciful similarity between the doctrines of Protagoras and those ot some modem 
fff&rt. *' Nothing," according to Protagoras, ** is true or false, any more than 
fwwC or sour in ittelft but relatively to the perceiving mind." — " Man is the nieas- 
ttc ofaO things ; and every thing is that, and no other, which to every one it teem$ 
to be ; so that there can be nothing true, nothing existent, distinct from the mind's 
mn perceptions." This last maxim, indeed, is mentioned as the fundamental prin- 
ciple of tiie theory of this ancient sceptic. liurtwy /^ijjuaroiy fiijQoy ur&Qonttp. 
Mh^ ^MOOJOP ^fitir tipai vHv tc orrwr *a\ fir). 71u (pairofitra ixaorw, 
icn« Mu ilpui. Plato, Thastet. 
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be inclined to dispute the universality of its application 
to all the different branches of the inteUectual phUosaphy. 
Indeed, I shall esteem myself fortunate (considering the 
magnitude of the errors which I have been attempting 
to correct) if I shall be found to have merited, in any 
degree, the praise of that humble usefulness which he 
has so beautifully described in the following words : 

** The science of abstruse learning, when completely 
attained, is like Achilles's spear, that healed the wounds 
it had made before. It casts no additional light upon 
the paths of life, but disperses the clouds with which it 
had overspread them ; it advances not the traveller one 
step on his journey, but conducts him back again to the 
spot from whence he had wandered." • 



* Lif^t of Natara Punutd, lotrod, zxxiii. (London, 1769.) 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 

Oir BOHB PBBTAILINO MISTAKES WITH RB8PECT TO THB IMPORT AND 

AIM OF THB BB&KBLEIAN BYSTBM. 

It is not my intentioiii in this essay, to enter at all in- 
to the argument with respect to the truth of the Berke- 
leian theory ; but only to correct some mistakes concern- 
ing the nature and scope of that speculation, which 
have misled many of its partizans as well as of its oppo- 
nants. Of these mistakes there are two which more 
particularly deserve our attention. The one confounds 
the scheme of idecJism with those sceptical doctrines, 
which represent the existence of the material world as 
a thing which is doubtjvl : the other confounds it with 
the physical theon^ of Boscovich, which, while it disputes 
the correctness oi the commonly received opinions about 
some of the qualities of matter, leaves altogether un- 
touched the metaphysical question, whether matter pos- 
sesses an independent existence, or not ? 

1. It is well known to all who have the slightest ac- 
quaintance witB the history of philosophy, that, among 
the various topics on which the ancient sceptics exercised 
their ingenuity, the question concerning the existence of 
the material world was always a favorite subject of dis- 
putation. Some doubts on the same point occur even in 
the writings of philosophers, whose general leaning 
seems to have been to the opposite extreme of dogma- 
tism. Plato himself has given them some countenance, 
by hinting it as a thing not quite impossible, that human 
life is a continued sleep, and that all our thoughts are 
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only dreams.*' This scepticism (which I. am inclined to 
think most persons have occasionally experienced in 
their early years f ) proceeds on principles totally differ- 
ent from the doctrine of Berkeley, who asserts, with the 
most dogmatical confidence, that the existence of matter 
is impossible^ and that the very supposition of it is absurd. 
"The existence of bodies out of a mind perceiving 
them," he tells us explicitly, " is not only impossible, 
and a contradiction in terms ; but were it possible, and 
even real, it were impossible we should ever know it" 

The attempt of Berkeley to disprove the existence of 
the material world, took its rise from the attempt of Des- 
cartes to demonstrate the truth of the contrary proposi- 
tion. Both undertakings were equally unphilosophical ; 
for, to argue in favor of any of the fundamental laws of 
human belief is not less absurd than to call them in 
question. In this ailment, however, it must be grant- 
ed, that Berkeley had the advantage ; the conclusion 
which he formed being unavoidable, if the common 
principles be admitted on which they both proceeded. J 
It was reserved for Dr. Reid to show, that these princi- 
ples are not only unsupported by any proof, but contra- 
ry to incontestable facts ; nay, that they are utterly in- 
conceivable from the manifest inconsistencies and absurd- 
ities which they involve.§ All this he has placed in so 
clear and strong a light, that Dr. Priestley, the most acute 
of his antagonists, has found nothing to object to his ar- 
gumenty but that it is directed against a phantom of his 
own creation, and that the opinions which he combats 
were never seriously maintained by any philosophers, 
ancient or modem. || 

With respect to Mr. Hume, who is' commonly con- 
sidered as an advocate for Berkeley's system, the re- 
marks which I have offered on the latter writer must be 
understood with great limitations. For, although his 
fundamental principles lead necessarily to Berkeley's 



• 7/ av Tig ixoi ttXfiTjgiov anodniaif tV rtg igdixot rvr ovrwg h rtf 
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As dreams are made on, and our little life 
It rounded with a sleep." — Shakspeare* TempeBt, 
/ Noie (E.) § Note (F.) |i Note (G.) 
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conclusion, and although he has frequendy drawn from 
them this conclusion himself, yet, on other occasions, he 
relapses into the language of doubt, and only speaks of 
the existence of the material world, as a thing of which 
we have not satisfactory evidence. The trudi is, that, 
whereas Berkeley was sincerely and band fide an ideal- 
ist. Home's leading object, in his metaphysical writings, 
plainly was to incdcate a universal scepticism. In this 
respect, the real scope of his arguments has, I think, 
been misunderstood by most, if not by all of his oppo- 
nents. It evidently was not, as they seem to have sup- 
posed, to exalt reasoning in preference to our instinctive 
principles of belief; but by illustrating the contradictory 
conclusions to which our different faculties lead, to in- 
volve the whole subject in the same suspicious dark- 
ness. In other words, his aim was not to interrogate 
Nature, with a view to the discovery of truth, but by a 
aroMM-exammation of Nature, to involve her in such con- 
tradictions, as might set aside the whole of her evidence 
as good for nothing. 

With respect to Berkeley, on the other hand, it ap- 
pears from his writings, not only that he considered his 
scheme of idealism as resting on demonstrative proof, 
but as more agreeable to the common apprehensions of 
mankind, than the prevailing theories of philosophers, 
concerning the independent existence of the material 
world. *' If the principles," he observes in the Preface 
to the Dialogues, *^ which I here endeavour to propa- 
gate are admitted for true, the consequences which I 
think evidently flow from them are, that atheism and 
scepticism will be utterly destroyed ; many intricate 
points made plain ; great difficulties solved ; speculation 
referred to practice ; and men reduced from paradoxes 
to common sense." 

That Mr. Hume was perfectly aware of the essential 
difference between the aim of his own philosophy and 
that of Berkeley, is manifest from the following very 
curious note, in which, while he represents it as the 
common tendency of both to lead to scepticism, he as- 
sumes to himself entirely the merit of this inference. 
After stating the argument against the existence of mat- 
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ter, he adds : ** This argument is drawn from Df. Berke- 
ley ; and indeed most of the writings of that very in- 
genious author, form the best lessons of scepticism which 
are to be found either among the ancient or modem 
philosophers, Bayle not excepted. He professes, how- 
ever, in his title-page, (and undoubtedly with great 
truth,) to have composed his book against the sceptics 
as well as against the atheists and free-thinkers. Bat 
that all his arguments, though otherwise intended, are 
in reality merely sceptical, appears from this, that they 
admit of no answer^ and produce no conviction. Their 
only effect is to cause that momentary amazement and 
irresolution and confusion which is the result of scepti- 
cism/* 

The observations which have been made on the scope 
of Berkeley's argument, may serve, at the same time, to 
illustrate that of Dr. Reid's reply to it, which has been, 
in general, strangely misunderstood. In order to have 
a just idea of this, it is necessary always to bear in 
mind, that it is not directed against the sceptical sug* 
gestions of the Pyrrhonists, but against Berkeley's in- 
ferences from Locke's principles ; or rather against the 
principles from which these inferences were deduced. 
The object of the author is not to bring forward any 
new proofs that matter does exist, nor (as has been 
often very uncandidly affirmed) to cut short all discus- 
sion upon this question, by an unphilosophical appeal 
to popular belief; but to overturn the pretended demon- 
stration, that matter does not exist, by exposing the fu- 
tility and absurdity of the principles which it assumes 
as data. That from these data (which had been re- 
ceived, during a long succession of ages, as incontro- 
vertible articles of faith,) both Berkeley and Hume 
have reasoned with unexceptionable fairness, as well as 
incomparable acuteness, he acknowledges in every page 
of his works ; and only asserts, that the force of their 
conclusion is annihilated by the falseness and inconsis- 
tency of the hypothesis on which it rests. It is to rea- 
soningy therefore, and to reasoning alone, that he ap- 
peals, in combating their doctrines ; and the ground of 
his objection to these doctrines is not that they evince a 
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blameable freedom and boldness of discussion; — ^but 
that their authors had suffered themselves too easily to 
be carried along by the received dogmas of the schools. 

The very gross misapprehensions which have taken 
place with respect to the scope of Dr. Reid's book have 
probably been owing» in part, to the unfortunate title 
which he prefixed to it, of ** An Inquiry into the Human 
Ifind, an the principles of Common Sense.^^ So far, how- 
ever, from meaning, by that phrase, to intimate a more 
than due respect for the established opinions of any 
particular sect or party, it must appear evident, to those 
who have taken the trouble to read the work, that his 
sole intention was to disclaim that implicit reverence for 
the current maxims, and current phraseology of the 
learned, which had misled so widely his two illustrious 
predecessors, Berkeley and Hume ; — to assert, in this 
most important branch of science, an unlimited right of 
free inquiry ; and to set an example of this freedom, by 
appealing from Locke's fundamental hypothesis (a hy- 
pothesis for which no argument can be produced but 
the authority of school-men,) to the unbiassed reason 
of the human race. It is this common reason of mankind 
which he uniformly represents as the ultimate standard 
of truth; and of its decisions he forms his estimate, 
neither fit)m the suffrages of the learned nor of the ig- 
norant, but from those fundamental laws of belief which 
are manifested in the universal conduct of mankind, in 
all aces and countries of the world ; and to the guidance 
0^ much the speculative sceptic must necessarily sub- 
mit, the very moment he quits the solitude of the closet 
It is not, therefore, vulgar prejudice that he wishes to 
oppose to philosophical speculation, but the essential 
principles of the human understanding to the gratuitous 
assumptions of metaphysical theorists. But on this topic 
I intend to explain myself more fully on a future occa- 
sion. 

While Reid, however, in his controversy with Hume 
and Berkeley, thus opposes argument to argument, he 
does not foUow the example of DescarteSj in attempting 
to confirm our belief of the existence of matter, by the 
aid of deductive evidence. All such evidence, he justly 
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observes, must necessarily take for granted some prin- 
ciples not more certain nor more obvious than the thing 
to be proved ; and therefore can add nothing to its au- 
thority with men who have duly weighed the nature of 
reasoning and of demonstrative proof. Nor is this alL 
Where scepticism is founded on a suspicion of the pos* 
sible fallibility of the human faculties, the very idea of 
correcting it by an appeal to argument is nugatory ; in- 
asmuch as such an appeal virtually takes for granted 
the paramount authority of those laws of belief which 
the sceptic calls in question. The belief, therefore, of 
the existence of matter, is left by Dr.'Reid on the very 
same footing on which Descartes found it ; open, as it 
then was, and as it must for ever remain, to the scepti- 
cal cavils which affect equally every judgment which 
the human mind is capable of forming ; but freed com- 
pletely from those metaphysical objections which assail- 
ed it, as at variance with the conclusions of philosophy. 

But although, in so far as the arguments of the Berke* 
leians is concerned. Dr. Reid's reasonings appear to me 
to be unanswerable, I am not completely satisfied that 
he has stated the fact on his own side of the question 
with sufficient fulness and correctness. The grounds 
of my hesitation on this point I propose to explain at 
some length, in the second chapter of this essay. In 
the mean time, I think it of still greater importance, to 
.caution my readers against another misapprehension 
f equally remote with the former from truth) by which 
the Berkeleian controversy has been involved by some 
late writers, in additional obscurity. 

2. In order to prepare the way for the remarks which 
are to follow, it is necessary to observe (for the sake of 
those who are litUe conversant with the history of natu- 
ral phflosophy, that, according to an ingenious theory, 
proposed about fifty years ago by Father Boscovich,* 
the notions which are commonly entertained concerning 
the qualities of matter, are the result of very rash and 
unwarranted inferences from the phenomena perceived. 
The ultimate elements (we are taught) of which matter 

• Theoria Pkilo§ophia J^aturaU*. (Firat published at Vienna, in 1758.) 
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is composed, are unextended atoms, or in other words 
mathematical paints^ endued with certain powers of at- 
traction and repulsion ; and it is from these powers 
that all the physical appearances of the universe arise. 
The effects, for example, which are vulgarly ascribed 
to actual contact, are all produced by repulsive forces 
occupying those parts of space where bodies are per- 
ceived by our senses ; and therefore the correct idea 
that we ought to annex to matter^ considered as an ob- 
ject of perception, is merely that of a power of resist^ 
once, sufficient to counteract that compressmg power 
which our physical strength enables us to exert 

With regard to this theory, I shall not presume to 
give any decided opinion. That it is attended with 
some very puzzling difficulties of a metaphysical nature, 
must, I think, be granted by its most zealous advocates ; 
but, on the other hand, it can scarcely be denied, that 
the authpr, or his commentators, have been successful 
m establishing three propositions. 1. That the suppo- 
sition of particles, extended and perfectly hard, is liable 
to strong, if not to insurmountable objections. 2. That 
there are no facts which afford any direct evidence in 
support of it. And, 3. That there are some indisputable 
facts which favor the opposite hypothesis. In proof of 
the last proposition, among a variety of other arguments, 
an appeal has been made to the compressibility and 
elasticity of all known bodies ; to their contraction by 
cold ; and to certain optical and electrical experiments, 
which show that various effects, which our imperfect 
senses lead us to ascribe to the actual contact of differ- 
ent bodies, are, in fact, produced by a repulsive power, 
extending to a real, though imperceptible distance from 
their surmces. The same phenomena, therefore, may 
be produced by repulsion, which we commonly ascribe 
to contact ; and if so, why not refer to the same cause 
all effects of the same nature ? * 



* The following puMge in Locke, when considered in connexion wilh some 
oihnv in hif wHtlngi, would almost tempt one to think, that a theory conceminc 
wmtUr, aomewhat analosoui to that of BoscovUh, had occasionally pasacd through 
hb mind. — ^ Nay, DOtalbly, if we could emancipate ourselves from vulgar notions, 
and nise our tbooi^ta at far as they could reach, to a closer contemplation of 
<*M^» we Blight be ahlo to aim at some dim and seeming cooceptioD, how matter 
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A theory, essentially the same with this, has been 
proposed of late by different writers in this island, who 
seem to have been led to it entirely by their own specu- 
lations, without any knowledge of its having been pre- 
viously starte() by another ; and it has been in conse- 
quence of the particular view which some of them have 
taken of the subject, that the misapprehension which I 
am anxious at present to correct has chiefly arisen. In 
fact, the systems of Boscovich, and of Berkeley, have 
not the most remote relation to each other. The ac- 
count, indeed, of some of the qualities of matter which 
is given iYi the former, is very different from that com- 
monly entertained, but this account does not call in 
question the reality of matter, as an existence distinct 
from the perceiving mind. It does not affect, in the 
least, our notions of extension and figure ; nor even 
those of hardness and softness, any further, than as it 
defines these qualities by the relation which they bear 
to our animal force. The resistance opposed to our ef- 
forts implies an existence distinct from ours, as much as 
the efforts we are conscious of making imply our own 
existence ; and therefore, whether we proceed on the 
common notions concerning matter, or on the h3rpothe- 
sis of Boscovich, the authority of that law of our nature 
which leads us to ascribe to things external an inde- 

might at first be made, and begin to exist by the power of that eternal first Beinc.*'^ 
" But this being what would perhaps lead us too far from thp notions on which the 
philosophy now in the world is built, it would not be pardonable to deviate so far 
from them as to inquire, so far as grammar itself would authorize, if thc'commoa 
settled opinion opposes it'* — JEsiay on Human Underttandingf Book iv. chap. z. 
§18. 

Whosoever chooses to examine the grounds upon which I have hazarded the fore- 
going observation, may compare the passage just quoted with what Locke has said 
of eohesiont in Book ii. chap, zziii. §§ 23, 24, at seq. more particularly in ^ 26 
and 27. 

From the same passage, Dr. Reid conjectures, that '* Locke had a glimpse of the 
system which Berkeley afterwards advanced, although he thought proper to sup- 
press it within his own breast.*' (Etaaya on tlu Intell, Powers, p. 170.) I 
think it much more probable, from the hints he has dropped in other parts of hb 
Essay, that he had some vague notion of a theory approaching to that of Boscovich. 
The following remark confirms mc in this conjecture : 

*' Hardness consists in a firm cohesion of the parts of matter, making up masses of 
a sensible bulk, so that the whole does not easily change its figure. And, indeed, 
hard and soft are names that we give to things only in relation to the constitutioD of 
our own bodies ; that being generally called hard by us, which will put us to paio 
sooner than change figure by the pressure of any part of our bodies ; and that, on 
the contrary, soft, which changes the situation of its parts upon an easy and unpain- 
ful touch." Book ii. chap. iv. § 4.— See Note (H.) 
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pendeDt and permanent existence, remains unshaken. 
According to Berkeley, extension and figure, hardness 
and softness, and all other sensible qualities, are mere 
ideas of the mind, which cannot possibly exist in an in- 
sentient substance.* 

That the inference which I have now drawn against 
the scheme of idecUism from the theory of Boscovich, is 
perfectly agreeable to the Metaphysical views of that 
profound and original philosopher, appears from various 
passages in his works : in particular, from the following 
observations, which I translate literally from one of his 
supplements to the didactic poem of Benedictus Stay, 
De Systemate Mundi : 

" By the power of reflection^ we are enabled to dis- 
tinguish two difi*erent classes of ideas excited in our 
minds. To some of these we are impelled by a very 
powerful instinct^ common to all men, to ascribe an origin 
foreign to the mind itself, and depending on certain ex- 
temsJ objects. Others, we believe with the most com- 
plete conviction to have their origin in the mind, and to 
depend on the mind for their existence* The instru- 
ments or organs by which we receive the first kind of 
ideas are called the senses : their external cause, or, as 
it is commonly called, the object, is denoted by the words 
matter and body. The source of the second class of our 
ideas (which we discover by reflecting on the subjects 
of our own consciousness) is called the mind or soul. 

^ In this manner we become acquainted with two 
different kinds of substances (the only substances of 
which we possess any knowledge ;) the one, a sensible 
or perceptible substance ; the other a substance endow- 
ed with Uie powers of thought and of volition. Of the 
existence of neither is it possible for us to doubt, (such 
is the force of those intimations we receive from nature ;) 
not even in those cases when, ofiering violence to our- 
selves, we listen to the suggestions of the Pyrrhonists 



* A peiuark to the same purpose has been made by Mr. Smith, iii hi* KHsay on tho 
EsiCTiul Scii»«!t. *' Whatever iiystcm may be adopted conconiinf; the hardness or 
•oAsMi. the fluidity or Holidity, the comprcnibility or incoiiipre^ibility of the resiAt- 
iBK Mibttaoce, the certainty of our distinct seobc, and feeling of its externality, or 
of its entire independency upon the or(i;an which perceives it, or by which we per- 
ceive it, canoot, lo the smalleat degree, be aflected by any such sytteni."— i.*«*uy« 
"^ aiOjtcU, p. 204, 
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and Egoists, and other sophistical perverters of the 
truth. Nay, even these sceptics themselyes are forced 
to acknowledge, that whatever doubts they may have 
experienced in their hours of speculation, vanish com- 
pletely when the objects of their doubts are presented 
to their senses." • 

I do not take upon me to defend the propriety of all 
the expressions employed in the foregoing passage. I 
quote it merely as a proof, that Boscovich himself did 
not conceive that his peculiar notions concerning the 
nature of matter had the slightest tendency to favor the 
conclusions of Berkeley. On the contrary, he states 
his dissent from these conclusions in the strongest and 
most decided terms ; coinciding so exactly with Reid in 
the very phraseology he uses, as to afford a presumption 
that it approaches nearly to a correct and simple enun- 
ciation of the truth. 

In the foregoing remarks on Boscovich's theory, con- 
sidered in contrast with that of Berkeley, I have had an 
eye chiefly to some speculations of the late Dr. Hutton ; 
a philosopher eminently distinguished by originality of 
thought ; and whose writings could not have failed to 
attract much more notice than they have yet done, if 
the great variety of his scientific pursuits had left him a 
httle more leisure to cultivate the arts of composition 
and of arrangement. It would be fortunate, in this re- 
spect, for his literary fame, if the same friendly and 
skilful hand which has illustrated and adorned his geo- 
logical researches, would undertake the task of guiding 
us through the puzzling, but interesting labyrinth of his 
metaphysical discussions. 

The following is the conclusion of Dr. Button's argu- 
ment concerning hardness and incompressibility : 

^' In thus distinguishing things, it will appear, that in- 
compressibility and hardness, i. e. powers resisting the 
change of volume and figure, are the properties of an 
external body ; and that these are the essential qualities 
of that extended, figured thing, so far as it is only in 
these resisting powers that the conceived thing, termed 
body J is judged to subsist. 



• Rome, 1755. T. V. \. ^\. 
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" But these properties of body, or those powers, are 
not found to be absolute ; so far as a bard body may be 
either broken or made soft, and so far as, by compres- 
sion, a body may be diminished in its volume. 

^ Hence, the judgment that has been formed from the 
resistance of the external thing, is, in some measure, to 
be changed ; and that first opinion, with regard to ap- 
parent permanency, which might have been formed 
from the resistance of the perceived thing, must now 
yield to the positive testimony of the sense, whereby 
the body is perceived to be actually diminished. That 
power of resistance, therefore, from whence a state of 
permanency had been concluded, is now found to be 
overcome ; and those apparent properties of the body 
are, with all the certainty of human observation, known 
to be changed. 

^ But if the resistance, which is opposed by a natural 
body to the exertion of our will, endeavouring to destroy 
the volume, should be as perfectly overcome, as is that 
of hardness in fluidity, then the common opinion of 
mankind, which supposes the extension of a body to be 
permanent, would necessarily be changed. For, at 
present, we think that this resisting power, which pre- 
serves volume in bodies, is absolutely in its nature insur- 
mountable, as it certainly is in relation to our moving 
power. 

** Instead then of saying, that matter, of which natu- 
ral bodies are composed, is perfectly hard and impene- 
trable, which is the received opinion of philosophers, 
we would affirm, that there is no permanent property of 
this kind in a material thing, but that there are certain 
resisting powers in bodies, by which their volumes and 
figures are presented to us in the actual information ; 
which powers, however, might be overcome. In that 
case, the extension of the most solid body would be 
considered only as a conditional thing, like the hardness 
of a body of ice ; which hardness is, in the aqueous 
state of that body, perfectly destroyed." * 

All this coincides perfectly with the opinions of Bos- 



* DbterUdoiit on difierent tabjecU in Natunl PhUotophy, pp. 289« und VM. 
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covich ; and it must, I think, appear conclusive to every 
person who reflects on the subject wich due attention. 
Nor is there any thing in the doctrine it maintains, re- 
pugnant to the natjiral apprehensions of the mind ; or 
requiring, for its comprehension, habits of metaphysical 
refinement. Indeed it amounts to nothing more than 
to the following incontestable remark which was long 
before made by Berkeley ; " that both hardness and re- 
sistance," which words he considers as perfecUy sy- 
nonymous with solidity, "are plainly relative to our 
senses ; it being evident, that what seems hard to one 
animal, may appear soft to another, 'who hath greater 
force and firmness of limbs." * _ 

The case, however, is very difierent, when we find 
Dr. Berkeley and Dr. Hutton attempting to place ex- 
tension and figure on the same footing with hardness 
and resistance. The former of these writers, seems to 
have considered the ideal existence of extension as still 
more manifest than that of solidity ; having employed 
the first of these propositions, as a medium of proof for 
the establishment of the other. '^ If extension be once 
acknowledged to have no existence without the mind, 
the same must necessarily be granted of motion, solids 
ittfj and gravity, since they all evidently suppose ex- 
tension. It is therefore superfluous to inquire particu- 
larly concerning each of them. In denying extension, 
you have denied them all to have any real existence." f 

That Dr. Button's opinion concerning magnitude and 
figure coincided exactly with that of Berkeley, appears 
not only from the general scope of his Theory of Per- 
ceptions ; but from the account which he himself has 
given of the various particulars by which he conceived 
that theory to be discriminated from the Berkeleian sys- 
tem. " It may now," says he, " be proper to observe, 
that the theory here given of perception, although at 
first sight it may be thought similar to that of Dr. Berke- 
ley, will be found to differ from it, both in its nature and 
in its operation upon science ; although the conclusion^ 
that magnitude and figure do not exist externally in rela- 

• Berkeley's Works.— Dublin, 1784, p. 138, Vol. I. 
t Vol I. p, 138. 
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tion to the ndnd^ follows naturaUy as a consequence of 
hath:' 

*' It is indeed/' he continues, ^^ a necessary conse- 
quence of both theories, that magnitude and figure do 
not exist in nature, or subsist externally, but that these 
are purely spiritual, or ideas in the mind : Thisj how- 
eveff is the only point in which the two theories agree:' * 

It would be altogether foreign to my present purpose 
to attempt to follow the very ingenious author through 
the elaborate exposition which he has given of the char- 
acteristical peculiarities of his own doctrine. I have 
studied it with all the attention in my power ; but with- 
out being able fully to comprehend its meaning. As 
far as I can judge, the obscurity which hangs over it 
arises, in a great measure, from a mistaken connexion 
which Dr. Hutton had supposed between his own phy-* 
sical conclusions concerning hardness, or relative in- 
compressibility, and Berkeley's metaphysical argument 

a;ainst the independent existence of things external. 
ow cleariy this distinction was seized by Boscovich, is 
demonstrated by a passage already quoted : And ac- 
cordingly, it may be remarked, that, notwithstanding 
the numerous objections which have been made to the 
validity of his reasonings, none of his critics have re-» 
fused him the praise of the most luminous perspicuity. 
The truth is, that, while the conclusions of Boscovich 
and of Hutton, with respect to matter so far as hard- 
ness, or relative incompressibility is concerned, offer no 
violence to the common iudgments of mankind, but only 
aim at a more correct and scientific statement of the fact 
than is apt to occur to our first hasty apprensions, — the 
assertion of Berkeley, that extension and figure have 
merely an ideal or (as Dr. Hutton calls it) a spiritual 
existence, tends to unhinge the whole frame of the hu- 
nan understanding, by shaking our confidence in those 
principles of belief which form an essential part of its 
constitution. But on this point I shall have an oppor- 
tunity of explaining myself more fully, in the course of 
some observations which I propose to offer on the phi- 
losophy of Dr. Reid. 

• HaUon*t Prindplci of Knowledge, Vol. I. p. B&l. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

SECTION FIRST. 

On th6 Fotmdation of our Belief of the Existence of Ae mftterial Woild, tccording 
to the Statement of Reid.-^tiictaiee on that Statement 

* 

I HAVE already said, that Reid'is account of the ex- 
istence of matter, although correct so far as it goes, 
does not embrace all the circumstances of the question. 
The grounds of this observation I shall endeavour to 
explain with all possible brevity : but before proceeding 
to the discussion, it is necessary for me to premise some 
remarks on a principle of our constitution, which may 
at first sight appear very foreign to the present argu- 
ment ; I mean, our belief of the permanence or stability 
of the order of nature. 

That all our physical reasonings, and all those obser- 
vations on the course of events, which lay the founda- 
tion of foresight or sagacity^ imply an expectation, that 
the order of things will, in time to come, continue simi- 
lar to what we have experienced it to be in time past,, 
is a fact too obvious to stand in need of illustration ; but 
it is not equally clear, how this expectation arises at 
first in the mind. Mr. Hume resolves it into the 0380-- 
ciation of ideasj which leads us, after having seen two 
events often conjoined, to anticipate the second, when- 
ever we see the first ; — a theory to which a very strong 
objection immediately presents itself, That a single ex- 
periment is sufficient to create as strong a belief of the 
constancy of the result as ten thousand. When a phi- 
losopher repeats an experiment for the sake of greater 
certainty, his hesitation does not proceed from any 
doubt, that, in the same circumstances, the same phe- 
nomena will be exhibited ; but fi^om an apprehension, 
that he may not have attended duly to all the different 
circumstances in which the first experiment was made. 
If the second experiment should differ in its result from 
the first, he will not suspect that any change has taken 
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place in the laws of nature ; but will instantly conclude, 
that the circumstances attending the two experiments 
have not been exactly the same. 

It will be said, perhaps, that although our belief in 
this instance is not founded on a repetition of one single 
experiment, it is founded on a long course of expe* 
rience with respect to the order of nature in general. 
We have learned, from a number of cases formerly ex- 
amined, that this order continues uniform ; and we ap- 
ply this deduction as a rule to guide our anticipations 
of the result of every new experiment that we make. 
This opinion is supported by Dr. Campbell in his Phi- 
losophy of Rhetoric ; but it seems to me to atford a very 
unsatisfiactory solution of the ditficulty. It plainly dif- 
fers essentially from Mr. Hume's theory ; for it states 
the fact in such a manner, as excludes the possibility of 
accounting for it by the association of ideas; while, at 
the same time it suggests no other principle, by means 
of which any plausible explanation of it may be obtain- 
ed. Granting, at present, for the sake of argument, 
that after having seen a stone often fall, the associating 
principle alone might lead me to expect a similar event, 
when I drop another stone ; the question still recurs, 
(supposing my experience to have been hitherto limited 
to the descent of heavy bodies) — ^Whence arises my 
anticipation of the result of a pneumaticai, an optical, 
or a chemical experiment ? According, therefore, to 
Campbell's doctrine, we must here employ a process 
of analogical reasoning. The course of nature has been 
found uniform in all our experiments concerning heavy 
bodies ; and therefore we may conclude, by analogy, 
that it will also be uniform in all other experiments we 
may devise, whatever be the class of phenomena to 
which they may relate. It is difficult to suppose, that 
such a process of reasoning should occur to children or 
savages ; and yet I apprehend, that a child who had 
once burned his finger with a candle, would dread the 
same result, if the same operation were to be repeated. 
Nor, indeed, would the case be different, in similar cir- 
cumstances, with one of the lower animals. 

In support of his own conclusion on this subject. Dr. 

VOL. IV. 13 
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Campbell asserts,* " that experience, or the tendency 
of the mind to associate ideas under the notion of causes 
and effects, is never contracted by one example only." 
He admits, at the same time, that, in consequence of 
the analogical reasoning which I mentioned, natural 
philosophers consider a single experiment, accurately 
made, as decisive with respect to a theory. It is evi- 
dent that, upon this supposition, children, and the vul- 
gar, must -see two events often conjoined, before they 
apprehend the relation of cause and effect to subsist be- 
tween them ; whereas the truth is, that persons of little 
experience are always prone to apprehend a constant 
connexion, even when they see a merely accidental con- 
junction. So firmly are they persuaded, that every 
change requires a cause, and so eager to discover it, that 
they lay hold of the event immediately preceding it, as 
something on which they may rest their curiosity ; and it 
is experience alone that corrects this disposition, by 
teaching them caution in investigating the general laws 
which form a part of the order of the universe. f 

From these observations, it seems to follow, that our 
expectation of the continuance of the laws of nature is 
not the result of the association of ideas, nor of any 
other principle generated by experience alone; and 
Mr. Hume has shown, with demonstrative evidence, that 
it cannot be resolved into any process of reasoning a prir 
ori. Till, therefore, some more satisfactory analysis of it 

• Vol. 1. p. 187. 

f The accouDt which is given in the Enq/elopadia JBritannica of the canehh 
titeness of a single experiment in proof of a general law of nature is, at hottom, the 
very same with uie theory of Campbell ; and therefore a separate consideration of U 
is unnecessary. — ^This wiU appear evident from the following extract. 

** Experimental philomopht seems, at first sight, in direct oppositioo to tlie 
procedure of nature in forming general laws." (The expression here is somewhat 
ambiguous ; but the author plainly means, — in opposition to the natural procedure 
of the mind, in the investigation of general laws.) ** These are formed by inducCioo 
from multitudes of mdividual facts, and must be affirmed to no greater extent than 
the induction on which they are founded. Yet it is a matter of fiict, a physical kw oC 
human thought, that one simple, clear, and unequivocal experiment, gives us the 
most complete confidence in the truth of a general conclusion from it to every 
similar case. Whence this anomaly ? It is not an anomaly, or contradictioo of tba 
general maxim of philosophical investigation, but the most refined application of it. 
There is no law more general than this, that ' nature is constant in all her opera- 
tions.* The judicious and simple form of our experiment insures us (we imagtnt) 
in the complete knowledge of all the circumstances of the event Upon this suppo- 
sition, and this alone, we consider the experiment as the faithful representativo of 
every possible case of the conjunction." — (Article Philoeophy, § 67. See alio (in 
the same volume) article Physics, § 108.) 
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shall appear than has yet been proposed^ we are unavoid- 
ably led to state it as an original law of human belief. 
In doing so» I am not influenced by any wish to multi- 

Ely unnecessarily original laws or ultimate truths ; nor 
y any apprehension of the consequences that might re* 
suit from an admission of any one of the theories in 
question. They are all of them, so far as I can see, 
equally harmless in their tendency; but all of them 
equally unfounded and nugatory, answering no purpose 
whatever, but to draw a veil over ignorance, and to di- 
vert the attention, by the parade of a theoretical phrase- 
ology, from a plain and most important fact in the con- 
stitution of the mind. 

In treating of a very different subject, I had occaision, 
in a former work,* to refer to some philosophical opin- 
ions of Mr. Turgot, coinciding nearly with those which 
I have now stated. These opinions are detailed by the 
author, at considerable length, in the article Existence 
of the French Encyclopedic ; but a conciser and clear- 
er account of them may be found in Condorcet's dis- 
course, prefixed to his essay ^^ On the application of 
analysis to the probability of decisions pronounced by a 
majority of votes." From this account it appears, that 
Turgoi resolved ** our beUef of the existence of the ma- 
terial worid " into our belief of the continuance of ^^ the 
laws of nature ; " or, in other words, that he conceived 
our belief, in the former of these instances, to amount 
merely to a conviction of the established order of phys- 
ical events : and to an expectation that, in the same 
combination of circumstances, the same event will recur. 
It has always appeared to me, that something of this^ 
sort was necessary to complete Dr. Raid's speculations 
on the Berkeleian controversy ; for although he has 
shown our notions concerning the primary qualities of 
bodies to be connected, by an original law of our con- 
stitution, with the sensations which they excite in our 
minds, he has taken no notice of the grounds of our be- 
lief that these qualities have an existence independent of 
our perceptions. This belief (as I have elsewhere ob- 



* Philoiophy of tho Human Mind, vol. I. chap. iv. aect 5. 
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served *) is plainly the result of experience ; inasmuch 
as a repetition of the perceptive act must have been 
prior to any judgment, on our part, with respect to the 
separate and permanent reality of its object. Nor does 
experience itself afford a complete solution of the prob- 
lem ; for, as we are irresistibly led by our perceptions 
to ascribe to their objects a fature as well as a present 
reality, the question still remains, how are we deter- 
mined by the experience of the pasty to carry our infer- 
ence forward to a portion of time which is yet to come ? 
To myself the diflSculty appears to resolve itself, in the 
simplest and most philosophical manner, into that law of 
our constitution to which Turgot, long ago, attempted 
to trace it. 

If this conclusion be admitted, our conviction of the 
permanent and independent existence of matter is but a 
particular case of a more general law of belief extending 
to all other phenomena. The generalization seems to 
me to be equally ingenious and just ; and, while it coin- 
cides perfectly in its spirit and tendency with Reid^s 
doctrine on the same point, to render that doctrine at 
once more precise and more luminous. 

Nor is this view of the subject altogether a novelty 
in the history of science ; any farther, than as it aims 
at a simple and literal statement of the factj without 
prejudging any of the other questions, either physical or 
metaphysical, which may arise out of it. The same 
doctrine is obviously involved in the physical theory of 
Boscovich, as well as in some of the metaphysical reve- 
ries of Malebranche and of Leibnitz. The last of these 
writers has, indeed, expressed it very clearly and con- 
cisely in one of his letters, where he observes to his cor- 
respondent : " Les choses materielles en elles-memes ne 
sont que des phenom^nes bien regies." f The creed, 
said to be so prevalent among the Hindoos, with re- 



* Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. L chap. iii. 

t The same mode of speaking has been adopted by some more modem authort ; 
among othem, by the late very ingenious and learned Mr. Rohison, in his Elements 
of .Mechanical Philosophy ; " To us," he observes, " matter is a mere phenomenon^ 
(^ lis.) Leibnitz was, I think, the first person by whom it was introduced ; but in 
the writings of Mr. Robison, wherever it occurs, it may be safely interpreted as 
referring to the physical theory of Boscovich, to which he had a strong and avowed 
leaning ; although he was not blind to the various difficulties connected with it. 
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spect to the nature of matter j would seem to be grafted 
on a conception nearly similar. If we may rely on the 
account given of it by Sir William Jones, it has not the 
most distant affinity, in its origin or tendency, to the 
system of idealism as it is now commonly understood in 
thb part of the world ; the former taking its rise from 
a high theological speculation ; the latter being deduced 
as a sceptical consequence from a particular hypothe- 
sis concerning the origin of our knowledge, inculcated 
by the schoolmen, and adopted by Locke and his follow- 
ers. " The difficulties," Sir William tells us, with 
great clearness and precision, '^attending the vulgar 
notion of material substances, induced many of the 
wisest among the ancients, and some of the most en- 
lightened among the modems, as well as the Hindoo 
philosophers, to believe that the whole creation was 
rather an energy than a work, by which the infinite 
mind, who is present at all times, and in all places, ex- 
lubits to his creatures a set of perceptions like a won- 
derful picture, or piece of music, always varied, yet al- 
ways uniform." * 

In another passage, the same author observes, that 
^ the VedantiSj unable to form a distinct idea of brute 
matter independent of mind, or to conceive that the 
work of supreme goodness was left a moment to itself, 
imagine that the Deity is ever present to his work, and 
constantly supports a series of perceptions, which in one 
sense they call illusory, though they cannot bxU admit the 
reatUy of all createdformsj asfar as the happiness of crea- 
twrtM can be affected by thenu^^ f 

**The word may a," we are afterwards informed, 
^ or delusion^ has a subtle and recondite sense in the Ve- 
danta philosophy, where it signifies the system ofper- 
ceptionsj whether of secondary, or of primary qualities, 
which the Deity was believed, by Epicharmus, Plato^ 
and many truly pious men, to raise, by his omnipresent 
spirit, in the minds of his creatures ; but which had not, 
b their opinion, any existence independent of mind." \ 

* InUodocUon to s tranriation of some Hindoo ▼er.xcs. 

\ Dimertation on the God» of Greece, Italy, and India. 

t Ibid. The laat clause of this sentence is somewhat ambiguous ; as it if not quite 
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The essential difference between these doctrines, and 
those which Hume has shown to be necessarily involy^^ 
ed in the common account of the origin of our knowledge^ 
must appear obvious to all who have any acquaintance 
with his writings. The Hindoo system represents the 
material universe^ as, at all times, in a state of immedi- 
ate dependence on the divine energy ; coinciding, in this 
respect, with the opinions of those pious men in our own 
quarter of the globe, who have supposed its continued 
existence to be Ae effect of a creative act renewed every 
moment ; but admitting, in the most explicit terms, the 
regularity of the laws according to which its phenomena 
are exhibited to our senses, and the reality of these 
phenomena as permanent objects of science. The scep- 
ticism of Hume, on the contrary, proceeds entirely on a 
tscholastic h3rpothesis concerning perception, which, 
when followed out to its logical consequences, leaves no 
evidence for the existence, either of the divine mind, or 
of any other ; nor, indeed, for that of any thing whatcT- 
er, but of our own impressions and ideas. 

The fault of the Hindoo philosophy, as well as of the 
systems of Leibnitz and of Malebranche, is, that it pro- 
nounces dogmatically on a mystery placed beyond the 
reach of our faculties ; professing to describe the mode 
in which the intellectusd and material worlds are con- 
nected together, and to solve the inexplicable problem 
(as Bacon has justly called it) with respect to the opus 
quod operatur Deus a principio usque ad finem. In the 
present state of our knowledge, it is equally absurd to 
reason for it or against it ; but thus much must be allow- 
ed in its favor, that while, in its moral tendency, it is 
diametrically opposite to that of the theory with which it 
has sometimes been classed, it explicitly recognizes the 
consistency and certainty of those principles of belief on 
which mankind proceed in the ordinary buisness of life, 
as well as in all their physical inquiries concerning the 
order of nature. 



manifest, whether the author meant an existence independent of the aupreme ndnd, 
or of the minds of created percipient beings. Neither the one opinion nor the oth- 
er appears to me to he reconcileable with the doctrines, either of Epichanmif or 
of Plato. (Vide Bruckeii Hist, de Ideis, p. 9. Augustie Vindelicorum» 1728.) 
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The Statement, on the other hai^d, given by Turgot, 
possesses this advantage peculiar to itself, diat it de- 
scribes the simple fact with scientific precision ; involv- 
ing no metaphysical theory whatever, any more than 
Newton's statement of the law of gravitation. In both 
cases, premises are furnished for a most important con^* 
elusion in natural theology ; but that conclusion is as 
foreign to our researches concerning the physical laws 
of our perceptions, as. it would have been to New- 
ton's purpose, to have blended it with the physical and 
mathematical inquiries which are contained in his Prin- 
cipia* 

Nor let any one imagine that this statement has the 
slightest tendency to detract from the reality of exter- 
nal objects. It rests our evidence for this reality^ on 
the very same footing with what we possess for the 
regularity and permanence of those physical laws which 
funiish the jnost interesting as well as most stable ob- 
jects of human knowledge ; and, even when combined 
with the theological hypothesis of the Hindoos, on- 
ly varies our ordinary mode of conception, by keeping 
constantly in view the perpetual dependence of the 
universe, in its matter as well as in its form^ on the hand 
of the Creator. 

I must again repeat, with respect to this statement of 
Turgot, that it differs from that of Reid, merely in re- 
solving our belief of the permanent and independent 
existence of matter into another law of our nature still 
more general ; and of this law it is worthy of observa- 
tion, toat its authority has not only been repeatedly re- 
cognized by Reid, but that he has laid much more 
stress on>its importance than any preceding writer. 
According to the statements of both, this beUef is as- 
sumed as an ultimate fact in the constitution of the mind ; 
and the trifling difference in their language concerning 
it, ^considering that neither could have borrowed the 
slightest hint from the other) adds no inconsiderable 
weight to their joint conclusions. 

To this natural belief, common to all mankind (a be- 
lief which evidently is altogether independent of any 
exercise of our reasoning powers,) Reid, as well as 
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some other Scottish philosophers, have applied the 
epithet insttTictive ; not with the view of conveying 
any new theory concerning its origin, but merely to ex- 
clude the unsatisfactory theories of their predecessors. 
For this supposed innovation in language, they have 
been severely censured and ridiculed by a late celebrat- 
ed Polemic ; but the strictures which, in this instance, 
he has bestowed on them, will be found to apply to 
them, in common with the most correct reasoners in 
every part of modem Europe. Of this I have already 
produced one instance, in a quotation from the works 
of a very learned and profound Italian ; * and another 
authority to the same purpose is furnished by D'Alem- 
bert, a writer scrupulously cautious in- his selection of 
words. The following passage agrees so exacdy with 
Reid's philosophy, in point of doctrine as well as of 
phraseology, that the coincidence can be accounted for 
only by the anxious fidelity with which both authors 
have, on this occasion, exemplified the precepts of the 
mductive logic. 

" The tnrth is, that as no relation whatever can be 
discovered between a sensation in the mind, and the 
object by which it is occasioned, or at least to which we 
refer it, it does not appear possible to trace, by dint of 
reasoning, any practicable passage from the one to the 
other. Nothing but a species of instinct^ more sure in 
its operation than reason itself, could so forcibly trans- 
port us across the gulf by which mind seems to be 
separated from the material world." f 

" In every science," the same author elsewhere ob- 
serves, " there are principles true, or supposed, which 
the mind seizes by a species of instinct. To this m- 
stinct we ought to yield without resistance ; otherwise, 
by recognising the existance of a series of principles 

^ See p. 91 of this volume. 

f £n effet, n*v ayant aiicun rapport entre chaque sensation, et Tobjet qui Poccasi- 
onne, ou du moms auquel nous la rapportons, il nc paroit pas qu*on puisse trouver 
par le raisonnement de passage possible de I'ua a l*autre : ii n'y a qu*une esp^cc 
d'insUnct, plus sur que la raison meme, qui puisse nous forcer a franchir un si gnnd 
intervalle. — (Discoun priliminaire de VEneyelopSdie.) 

In the last clause of the sentence, I have departed a little from the words of the 
original ; but I flatter myself, that I have rendered my author's meaning with miffi- 
dent exactness. 
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without end, and abandoning the possibility of a|iy fix- 
ed points for the commencement of our reasonings, we 
must plunge ourselves into universal scepticism." * 

The inference which I draw from these quotations is, 
not that the word instinct is employed in them with un- 
exceptionable propriety, but that, in applying it to char- 
acterize certBin judgments of the mind, the philosophers 
who have been so contemptuously treated on that ac- 
count by Dr. Priestley, have not departed from the 
practice of their predecessors. They alone, who have 
studied with care the science of human nature, can be 
fully sensible how difficult it is, on the one hand, for the 
clearest and most cautious thinkers, to describe its phe- 
nomena in definite and unequivocal terms ; and how 
easy it is, on the other, for the most superficial critic to 
cavil, with plausibility, at the best phraseology which 
language can afford. Nor has a philosopher, in this 
branch of knowledge, the privilege, as in some others, 
of introducing new terms of his own invention, without 
incurring the charge of absurd and mysterious affecta- 
tion. He must, of necessity, persevere in employing 
terms of a popular origin ; or, in other words, in em- 
ploying an mstrument made by the most rude and un- 
skilful hands, to a purpose where the utmost conceivable 
nicety is indispensably requisite. 

The number of such criticisms, I am inclined to sus- 
pect, would be considerably diminished, if every cavil 
at an obnoxious word were to be accompanied with the 
su^estion of a less exceptionable substitute. In the 
mean time, it is the fault of those who devote themselves 
to this study, if they do not profit by these criticisms 
where they have the slightest foundation in justice, by 
approximating more and more to that correctness and 
uniformity in the use of language, towards which so 

*" II ent dans cheque science dc9 principcs vrais ou supposes, qu*on saisit par une 
Mp^e d*iiMtiDct auquel on doit f 'abandoniicr vami resistance ; autrement il faudrolt 
idoettre dans les principes un pro{rr^s a Tinfini qui scroit aiissi absurde qu'un pro- 
pts a rinfini dans les etres et dans les causes, ct qui rcndroit tout incertain, faut 
Gunpoint fixe d^oiiFon put partir.") — Eltmens de Philosophie, Art. M^tapliysique.) 

In the alternative stated in the first clause of this sentence, (det principe* vrais 
9m 9uppo$ei) I presume that D*Aleinbert had in view the distinction between those 
*ri6tces which rest ultimately on facta ; and the different branches of pure mathe- 
Astics which rest ultimately on definiHonit or hypotheses, 

VOL. iV. 14 
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great advances have been made in our own times ; but 
which, after all our efforts, we must content ourselves 
with recommending to the persevering industry of our 
successors, as the most essential of all desiderata for in- 
suring the success of their researches. Till this great 
end be, in some measure, accompUshed, we must limit 
our ambition to the approbation of the discerning few ; 
recollecting, (if I may borrow the words of Mr. Burke,) 
that our conclusions are not fitted " to abide the test of 
a captious controversy, but of a sober and even forgiving 
examination ; that they are not armed, at all points, for 
battle, but dressed to visit those who are willing to give 
a peaceful entrance to truth." * 



SECTION II. 

CoDtinuatioD of the Subject. — IndistiDctness of the Line dniwo by Reid, h 
as by Descartes and Locke, between the Primary and the Secondary Qualitiet ot 
Matter. — ^Distinction between the Primary Qttalities of Matter, and its Mathematieal 
Affections. 

I HAVE yet another criticism to offer on Dr. Reid's 
reasonings with respect to perception ; — a criticism not 
founded upon any flaw in his argument, but upon his 
inattention, in enumerating the primary qualities of mat- 
ter ^ to a very essential distinction among the particulars 
comprehended in his list ; by stating which distinction, 
he might, in my opinion, have rendered his conclusions 
much more clear and satisfactory. 

Into this oversight. Dr. Reid was very naturally led 
by the common arrangement of his immediate prede- 
cessors ; most of whom, since the time of Locke, have 
classed together, under the general title of primary 
qualities, hardness, softness, roughness, smoothness, &c. 
with extension, figure, and motion.] In this classification 
he has invariably followed them, both in his Inquiry into 

•See Note (L) ^ 

t According to Locke, the primary qualities of matter are Jolidity, extension, 
figure, motion, or rest, and number. — (Book ii. chap. viii. § 9.) — In the Theory of 
Berkeley, the word aoUdity is employed as synonymous with hardness and resist' 
anee. (Berkeley's Works, p. 133. Vol. I. Dublin edition of 1784.) FoUolgng 
these ^des, Reid has been led to comprehend, in his enumeration (very inj'^^ 
tentlym my opimon) (he heterogeneous qualities specified in the text. 
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the Human Mind, and in his Essays on the Intellectual 
Powers ; a circumstance the more remarkable, that he 
has incidentally stated, in different parts of his works, 
some very important considerations, which seem to 
point out obviously the necessity of a more strictly logic- 
al arrangement. 

After observing, on one occasion, that ** hardness and 
softness, roughness and smoothness, figure and motion, 
do all suppose extension, and cannot be conceived with- 
out it;" he adds, that ^^ he thinks it must, on the other 
hand, be allowed, that if we had never felt any thing 
hard or soft, rough or smooth, figured or moved, we 
should never have had a conception of extension : so 
that, as there is good ground to believe that the notion 
of extension could not be prior to that of other primary 
qualities ; so it is certain that it could not be posterior 
to the notion of any of them, being necessarily implied 
in them all/' * 

In another passage, the same author remarks, that 
** though the notion of space seems not to enter at first 
into the mind, until it is introduced by the proper ob- 
jects of sense ; yet, being once introduced, it remains 
in our conception and belief, though the objects which 
introduced it be removed. We see no absurdity in 
supposing a body to be annihilated ; but the space that 
contained it remains ; and to suppose that annihilated, 
seems to be absurd." f 

Among the various inconveniences resulting from this 
indistinct enumeration of primary qualities^ one of the 
greatest has been, the plausibility which it has lent to 
die reasonings of Berkeley, and of Hume, against the 
existence of an external world. Solidity and extension 
being confounded together by both, under one common 
denomination, it seemed to be a fair inference, that 
whatever can be shown to be true of the one, must hold 
no less when applied to the other. That their conclu- 
sions, even with respect to solidity, have been pushed 
a great deal too far, I have already endeavoured . to 
show ; the resistance opposed to our compressing force, 



* loqniryy chap. v. lect. 5. 

t Etfayf on the Int Powen> p. 262. 4U> edition. 
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manifestly implying the existence of something external^ 
and altogether independent of our perceptions : — ^but still 
there is a wide difference between the notion of trufe- 
pendent existence, and that ascribed to extension or 
space^ which, as Dr. Reid observes, carries along with 
it an irresistible conviction that its existence is eternal 
and necessary ; equally incapable of being created or 
annihilated. The same remark may be applied to the 
system of Dr. Hutton, who plainly considered extension 
and hardness as qualities of the same order ; and who, 
in consequence of this, has been led to blend (without 
any advantage whatever to the main object of his work) 
the metaphysics of Berkeley with the physics of Bosco- 
vich, so as to cast an additional obscurity over the sys- 
tems of both. It is this circumstance that will be found, 
on examination, to be the principal stumbling-block in 
the Berkeleian theory, and which distinguishes it from 
that of the Hindoos, and from all others commonly 
classed along with it by metaphysicians ; that it involves 
the annihilation of space as an external existence; 
thereby unhinging completely the natural conceptions 
of the mind with respect to a truth, about which, of all 
within the reach of our faculties, we seem to be the 
most completely ascertained ; and which, accordingly, 
was selected by Newton and Clarke, as the groundwork 
of their argument for the necessary existence of (Jod.* 
I am always unwilling to attempt innovations in Ian- 



* This species of sophistry, founded on an indistinctness of classification, occun 
frequently in Berkeley's writings. It is thus that, by confounding primary and 
secondary qualities under one common name, he attempts to extend to both, the 
conclusions of Descartes and Locke with respect to the latter. " To what purpose 
b it,*' ho asks, ** to dilate on that which may be demonstrated with the utmost evi- 
dence in a line or two, to any one that is capable of the least reflection ? It is but 
looking into your own thoughts, and so trying whether you can conceive it possible 
for a ioundf or figure, or motion, or color^ to exist without the miud, or unperceived. 
This easy trial may make you see, that what you contend for is a downright contni« 
diction. Insomuch, that 1 am content to put the whole on this issue ; if yoii can 
but conceive it possible for one extended moveable substance, or, in general, for 
any one idea, or any thing Wee an idea, to exist otherwise than in a mind perceiv- 
ing it, I shall readily give up the cause." (Principles of Human Knowledge, sec- 
tion zxii.) 

The confusion of thou^rht which runs through the foregoing passage was eariy 
remarked by Baxter, in his Inquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul. In tfaie 
first sentence, he observes, that ** figure and motion are nicely shuffled in with 
color and sottnd, though they are qualities of a different kind ; " and, in the last, 
that ** extended moveable substance is supposed to be a species of idea ; " — **in 
which case,** he adds, " Dr. Berkeley is very safe in his argument." (Vol. II. 
p. 276. 8d edit,) 
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guage ; but I flatter myself it will not be considered as 
a rash or superfluous one, after the remarks now made, 
if I distinguish extension and figure by the tide of the 
nuUhematicai affectians of matter; ^ restricting the phrase 
primary qualities to hardness and softness, roughness 
and smoothness, and other properties of the same de- 
scription. The Une which I would draw between pri- 
9iary and secondary qualities is this; that the former 
necessarily involve the notion of extension and conse- 
quently of externality or outness ; f whereas the latter 
are only conceived as the unknown causes of known 
sensations ; and, when first apprehended by the mind, do 
not imply the existence of any thing locally distinct 
from the subjects of its own consciousness. But these 
topics I must content myself with merely hinting at, on 
the present occasion. | 

If these observations be well founded, they establish 
three very important facts in the history of the human 
mind. 1. That the notion of the mathematical affections of 
matter presupposes the exercise of our external senses ; 
inasmuch as it is suggested to us by the same sensa- 
tions which convey to us the knowledge of its primary 
qualities. 2. That this notion involves an irresistible con- 
viction, on our part, not only of the external existence 
of its objects, but of their necessary and eternal exist- 
ence ; whereas, in the case of the primary qualities of 
matter, our . perceptions are only accompanied with a 
belief, that these qualities exist externally, and inde- 
pendently of our existence as percipient beings; the 
supposition of their annihilation by the power of the' 
Creator, implying no absurdity whatsoever. 3. That our 
conviction of the necessary existence of extension, or 



*Tliis pfanM I borrow from sooie of the eleineotary treatiiea of natunl phi- 
iMophy. 

\ Tbe word outruit, which has been of late revived by tome of Kant's admirers 
m ihM couDtr>'p was long ago used by Berkeley in his Principles of Human Knowl- 
edge, (sect, xliii.) ; and, at a still earlier period of his life, in his Esuy towards a 
Mew Theory of Vision, (sect, xlvi.) 1 mention this, us 1 have more than once heard 
Ae term spoken of as a fortunate innovation. 

{ For Locke's dbtinction between priniaiy and secondary qualities, see his Essay, 
Baok iL clMp. iii. ( 9. Of its logical accuracy some judgment may be formed from 
■I iafluence In leading so very acute an inquirer to cIms number in the same lii»t 
vUb Bokdiiy ukd extemion. The reader will find some additional illustrations on 
tkt flAfect « tecoodary qualities in note (K). 
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space, is ueither the result of reasoning nor of expe- 
rience, but is inseparable from the very conception oi it ; 
and must therefore be considered as an- ultimate aud 
essential law of human thought. 

The very same conclusion, it is manifest, applies to 
the notion of time ; a notion which, like that of space^ 
presupposes the exercise of our external senses ; but 
which, when it is once acquired, presents irresistibly its 
object to our thoughts as an existence equally inde- 
pendent of the human mind, and of the material uni- 
verse. Both these existences, too, swell in the human 
understanding to infinity ; the one to immensity, the 
other to eternity ; nor is it possible for imagination it- 
self to conceive a limit to either. How are these facts 
to be reconciled with that philosophy which teaches^ 
that all our knowledge is derived from experience 1 

The foregoing reasonings have led us, by a very short, 
and, I hope, satisfactory process, to the general conclu- 
sion which forms the fundamental principle of the Kotn^ 
iian system ; a system plainly suggested to the author* 
by the impossibility he found of {racing any resemblance 
between extension and the sensations of which we are * 
conscious. " The notion (or intuition) of space^*^ he 
tells us, '^ as well as that of time^ is not empirical ; that 
is, it has not its origin in experience. On the contrary, 
both these notions are supposed, or impHed, as am^ 
ditians in all our empirical perceptions ; inasmuch as we 
cannot perceive nor conceive an external object, with- 
out representing it to our thoughts as in space ; nor can 
•we conceive any thing, either without us or within us, 
without representing it to ourselves, as in time. Space 
and timej therefore, are called by Kant, the two forms 
of our sensibility. The first is the general form of our 
external senses : the second, the general form of all our 
senses, external and internal. 

" These notions of space and of time, however, al- 
though they exist in us a priori,- are not," according to 
Kant, " innate ideas. If they are anterior to the per- 
ceptions of our senses, it is only in the order of reason, 
and not in the order of time. They have indeed their 
origin in ourselves ; but they present themselves to the 
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understanding only in consequence of occasions fur- 
nished by our sensations ; or (in Kant's language) by 
our sensible modificatians. Separated from these modi- 
fications, they could not exist ; and without them, they 
would have remained for ever latent and sterile." * 

The only important proposition which I am able to 
extract from this jargon is, that, as extension and dura- 
tion cannot be supposed to bear the most distant resem- 
blance to any sensations of which the mind is conscious, 
the origin of these notions forms a manifest exception 
to the account given by Locke of the primary sources 
of our knowledge. This is precisely the ground on 
which Reid has made his stand against the scheme of 
Idealism; and I leave it to my readers to judge, wheth- 
er it was not more philosophical to state, as he has 
done, the factf in simple and perspicuous terms, as a 
demcmstration of the imperfection of Locke's theory, 
than to have reared upon it a superstructure of techni- 
cal mystery, similar to what is exhibited in the system 
of the German metaphysician. 



* De Ottaado. Hiit. des Syst^mes, Tom. IL p. 208, 209. It is proper for me i» 
o Wtnr e bere, that for the little 1 know of Kanfs philonophv, 1 am chiefly indebted 
to lib crittei md eommentators ; more particularly, to M. Dc Gerando, who is allow- 
ed* ovm hj Kaot^f countrymen, to have given a faithful exposition of his doctrinei ; 
and Co the rathor of a book published at Copenhagen, in 1796, entitled, PldLoBo- 
fkm CHlie0 weewndum Kantmm Expo$itio Systematica. Some very valuable 
Miietm no tb« ceDeral apirit of hia syatem may be eoUeeted from the Appendiz 
Mbjoined by Mr. Prevost to his French translation of Mr. Smith's posthumoua £s- 
Mya ; from dUferent passages of the EuaU PhUotophiqu^t of the tame audior ; 
aad from the fint article in the second number of the Edinburgh Review. 

At to Kant's own works, I must fairly acknowledge, that, although I have fre- 
MKBtly attempted to read them in the Latin edition printed at Leipsic, I have 
uwija baea forced to abandon the undertaking in despair ; partly from tibe scholastid 
bafbaiiMi of the style, aud partly from my utter inability to unriddle the author's 
aMaaiof. Wbeiever I have happened to obtain a momentary glimpse of light, I 
hava dciived It, not from Kant himself, but from my previous acquaintance with 
Ihaae opinioni of Leibnitz, Berkeley, Hume, Reid, and others, which he has en- 
daavoined to appropriate to himself under the deep ditiguise of his new phraseology. 
No writer certainly ever exemplified more systematically, or more successfully, the 
piccept which Quinctilian (upon the authority of Livy) ascribes to an ancient'' 
ibat o rl cia n ; and which, if the object of the teacher was merely to instruct his pupils 
how to command the admiration of the multitude, must be allowed to reflect no 
maH honor on his knowledge of human nature. " Neque id novimi vitium est, 
camjam apud Tltom IJviimi invcniam fuisse preceptorem aliqucm, qui discipulos 
•bscwafe que dlcerunt, juberct, («r«co verbo utens ^mirsetf. Uade ilia scilicet 
cgicgb bodatio : JTanto melior, ne ego quidem intellexi.** (Quinct. Instit.) 

£ii iaitanif fai toujoura tache de m*eniendre, is an cxpresttion which Fonte- 
acBe somewhere uses, in speaking of his own literarv habits. It conveys a hint not 
m»orthy of the attention of authors ; — but which I would not venture to recom- 
■otd to that daaa who may aspire to the glory of founding new schools of phi- 
lampby. 
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In justice, at the same time, to Kant's merits, I must 
repeat, that Dr. Reid would have improved greatly the 
statement of his argument against Berkeley, if he had 
kept as constantly in the view of his readers, as Kant 
has done, the essential distinction which I have en- 
deavoured to point out between the mathematical affec- 
tions of matter, and its primary qualities. Of this dis- 
tinction he appears to have been fully aware himself, 
from a passage which I formerly quoted ; but he has, in 
general, slurred it over in a manner which seemed to im- 
ply, that he considered them both as precisely of the 
same kind. 

I shall only add farther, that the idea or conception of 
motion involves the ideas both of extension and of time. 
That the idea of time might have been formed, without 
any ideas either of extension or of motion^ is sufficiently 
obvious ; but it is by no means equally clear, whether 
the idea of motion presupposes that of extension^ or that 
of extension the idea of motion. The question relates to 
a fact of some curiosity in the natural history of the 
mind ; having, for its object, to ascertain, with logicd 
precision, the occasion on which the idea of extension is, 
in the first instance^ acquired. But it is a question al- 
together foreign to the subject of the foregoing discus- 
sion. Whichever of the two conclusions we may adopt, 
the force of Reid's argument against Locke's principle 
will be found to remain undiminished.^ 



•Sec Note (L). 



ESSAY THIRD. 



•W nU INFLiniNCB OP LOCKB*8 AUTBORTTT UPON TH£ PHlLOBOPHICiL 
i i riT M WHICB PBIV AILED IN PRANGS DURING TBB LATTBR PART OP 
9BB BMUTSBNTB CENTURY. 

Tu account given by Locke of the origin of our 
ideas, which furnished the chief subject of one of the 
fafegmng Essays, has, for many years past, been adopt-. . 
ed implicitly, and almost universally, as a fundamental : 
and unquestionable truth, by the philosophers of Francel . 
it wafl early sanctioned in that country, by the authori- . 
t^ of FonteneHe, whose mind was probably prepared 
nr its reception, by some similar discussions in the 
works of Gassendi ; at a later period, it acquired much 
additional celebrity, from the vague and exaggerated 
ifnrnminms of Voltaire ; and it has since been assumed, 
as tlie common basis of their respective conclusions 
caoeeraing the history a[ the human understanding, by 
CondflbCyTurgot, Helvetius, Diderot, D'Alembert, Con- 
dorce^ Destutt-Tracy, De Gerando, and many other 
writers of the highest reputation, at complete variance 
with each other, in the general spirit of their philosophi- 
cal systems.* 

Bufc although all these ingenious men have laid hold 
eageily of this common principle of reasoning, and have 
iR^ with each other in extolling Locke for the sagacity 
i^h he has displayed in unfolding it, hardly two of them 
on be named who have understood it exactly in the 
naie sense ; and perhaps not one who has understood 
iiprecisely in the sense annexed to it by the author. 
What is still more remaikable, the praise of Locke has 
been loudest from those who seem to have taken the 
hat pains to ascertain the import of his conclusions. 



^IWi 



***Toailw phU oio p lie> P nm y > ii de ce liicla out (kit sloire de le itnger tn 
M^Mdei dkd ^i^ Locke* et d'admettra set Drindpef/'— file Genmda, de la 

VOL. IT. 15 
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The mistakes so prevalent among the French phi- 
losophers on this fundamental question, may be account- 
ed lor, in a great measure, by the implicit confidence 
which they have reposed in Condillac, f whom a late 
author * has distinguished by the title oi the Father of 
Ideology )f as a faithful expounder of Locke's doctrines ; 
and by the weight which Locke's authority has thus 
lent to the glosses and inferences of his ingenious dis- 
ciple. In the introduction to Condillac's Essay on the 
Origin of Human Knowledge, after remarking, that ^' a 
philosopher often announces the truth, without being 
aware of it himself;" he adds, that it seems to have 
been, by some accident of this sort, that the Peripatetics 
were led to assume, as a principle, that qU our knowl- 
edge comes by the senses: — a principle which they 
were so far from comprehending, that none of them 
was able to unfold it in detail ; and which it was re^ 
served for the modems to bring to light, after a long 
succession of ages." 

** Bacon," the same author continues, '^ was perhi^ 
the first who perceived it ; having made it the grouml- 
work of a treatise, in which he gives excellent precepts 
for the advancement of the sciences. The Cartesians 
rejected it with contempt, because they formed their 
judgment of it only upon the statement given by the 
Peripatetics. At last, Locke laid hold of it, and has the 
merit of being the first by whom its truth was demon- 
strated." 

Of the meaning which Condillac annexed to this dis- 
covery of Locke, a sufficient estimate may be formed 
fix)m the following sentence : *^ According to the sys- 
tem which derives all our knowledge from' the senses, 
nothing is more easy than to form a precise notion of 
what is meant by the word idea. Our ideas are only 
sensations^ or portions abstracted fi*om some sensatioBy 
in order to be considered apart Hence two sorts of 
ideas, the sensible and the abstractJ^ f On other occar 
sions, he tells us, that *^ all the operations of the under- 
standing are only transformed sensations ; | and that the 

* Dettutt-Tracy. t Trait^ det Syst^mes, p. 68. 

X " Le iugement, la reflexion, let dhin, let pinioos, kjc ne toot que k 
mime qui se tnnsfoime dlffSremment."^ZVm<d dea Sen$aiion$t p. 4.) 
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faculty of feeling comprehends all the other powers of 
the mind." I must acknowledge, for my own part, 
(with a very profound writer of the same country) ^^ that 
these figurative expressions do not present to me any 
clear conceptions, but, on the contrary, tend to involve 
Locke's principle in much additional obscurity." * 

To how very great a degree this vague language of 
Condillac has influenced the speculations of his succes- 
sors, will appear from some passages which I am now 
to produce ; and which, in my opinion, will sufficiently 
show through what channel the French philosophers 
have, ill general^ acquired their information, with respect 
to Locke's doctrine concerning the origin of our ideas.f 

"When Aristotle," says Helvetius, ^^ affirmed, nihil 
at in inteUictu quod non fait prim in sensuj he certainly 
did not attach to this maxim the same meaning with 
Locke. In the Greek philosopher, it was nothing more 
than the glimpse of a future discovery, the honor of 
belongs to the Englishman alone." | 




" De Gcnado, da la O^n^itdon des Connoissances Humaines, p. 78. 
J la Juatiee to wma individuals, I mutt observe here, that the vafcueneas of Con- 
laacoage, in this instance, has been remarked by several of his own coun- 
. *■ Tkompd par la noaveaut^ d'une expression qui paroit avoir pour liii un 
laaet, renfermant toutes les operations de Tesprit sous le titre commun de 
imniformie, Condillac croit avoir rendu auz faits une simplicity qu*il n*a 
piMfe qot dna let terraes." In a note on this passage, the same author adds, 
" C«ne obaerration a M laite par M. Prevost, dans les notes de son m^moire tur 
let aignew; par M. Maine-Biian, dans son Trait^ de VHMtude^ fcc. Cet abus des 
li^Mt ttt si tensiblt, qu'on s'^tonne de Tavoir vu r^nouvoll^ depuit, par des <cri- 
valBS tria-^lair^s.'* be Oerando HUioire ComparSe, &c. Tome I. pp. 345, 346. 
Thm work of If. Blaine-Biran here referred to, is enUtled, *' Influence de THabi- 
lirit sur la bcult^ de penser. Ouviage qui a remport^ le prix sur cette Question 
piepo s^ t par la classe des sciences morales et politiques de 1 Institut Nationu : De- 
miimtr gmeiU eat Vi^fiuenee de I'hahiiude eur la faeuUS de petuer ; ov, en 
€w^rt» iermee, fakre voir Vtjfet que produU »wr ehaeune de no» faeuUee intel' 
kdmelieat ia frequente rfpStihan des mimee opirations.*' 

AMitmh 1 diner from tms author in many of his views, I acknowledge, with 
p hawi e, the instnicdon I have received from his ingenious Essay. — For his criti- 
cha «■ Condllae's Theory of JVimrfbrmed SensaHona, see pp. 51 and 52 of the 
IViil^ de CHMiude. 
Ta pievtfit any ambiguities that may be occasioned by the ^neral title of French 
""" tt y fc t rs, it It necessary for me to mention, that I use it m its most restricted 
i without comprehending under it the writore on the Human Mind, who have 
' from the school of Chneva^ or who have belonged to other parts ol Eun>pe, 
the French language is commonly employed liy men of leaimng, in their pub- 



X ** Loftqa* Afistoto a dit, nihil est in inielledu, Sec. il n*attachoit ccrtainement 
fm a eattc auome let mtoes id^es que M. Locke. Cette id^e n'^toit tout au plus, 
tes le philotophe Giec, que Tappercevance d*uno d^couvertc a fairc, et dont 
rWoBorar appartient en enticr an philosophc Anglois." {I)e CEaprit, dive, iv.) 

It it observed by Dr. Gillies, in hi* very valuable Analysis of Aristotle's Work.*, 
Alt " lit nowbert finds, in that autiior, ihe worda unioeraally aaeribed to him^ 
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What was the interpretation annexed by Hehetku 
himself to Locke's doctrine on this point, appears clearlv 
from the corollary which he deduced from it, and which 
he has employed so many pages in illustrating ; ** that 
every thing in man resolves ultimately into ieMoticn or 
the operation offeeUng.^^ This, therefore, is the whole 
amount of the discovery which Helvetius considered as 
the exclusive glory of Locke. 

<' It is to Aristotle we owe," says Condareetf *^ that 
important truth, the first step in d^e science of mind, 
that our ideas even such as are most abstract, most 
strictly intellectual, (so to speak,) have their orig^ in 
our sensations. But this truth he did not attempt to 
support by any demonstration. It was rather the mtui- 
tive perception of a man of genius, than the result of a 
series of observations accurately analysed, and system- 
atically combined, in order to derive from them some 
general conclusion. Accordindy, this germ, cast in an 
ungrateful soil, produced no nruit, till after a period of 
more than twenty centuries.** 

^' At length, Locke made himself master of the proptf 
clue. He showed, that a precise and accurate analvsb 
of ideas, resolving them into other ideas, earlier in their 
origin, and more simple in their composition, was the 
only means to avoid being lost in a chaos of notions, in- 
complete, incoherent, and indeterminate ; destitute of 
order, because suggested by accident ; and admitted 
among the materials of our knowledge without due ex- 
amination. 

<' He proved by this analysis, that the whole circle of 
our ideas results merely from the operation of our in- 
tellect upon the sensations we have received ; or more 
accurately speaking, that all our ideas are compounded of 

nihil est in intellectu," &c. He quotei» at the same time, from Aristotle, the IbDow- 
ing maxim, which seems to convey the same meaning, almost as explicitly as it ii 
possible to do, in a different language : h rmt %1U^ rmt mUhrmg rA vturd Irw. 
(CHUUm'm Arist. 2d edition. Vol. I. p. 47.) I must remark here, that the claiiae» 
which I have distinguished by itaUeSt in the above quotation from Dr. Gillies, is 
somewhat too imqualified, at least when applied to the writers of this cotutiy. 
BCr. Harris (whose Htrme$ happens now to be lying before me) mentioBs ex- 
plicitly the phrase in question, as a noted nhool axiom, (Harri$*s Work9, VoL L 
p. 419.) Nor do I at present recollect any one author of reputation who haa con- 
sidered it in a different light. 
* Outlines of Historic. View, lie. Eng. Thuia. pp. 107, 108. 
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$m9atUm$f offering themselves simultaneously to the 
memory, and after such a manner, that the attention is 
fixed, and the perception limited to a particular coUec'- 
turn, or portion of the sensations combined." * 

The language, in this extract, is so extremely Tague^ 
and loose, that I should have been puzzled in my con- 
jectures 8A>out its exact import, had it not been for one 
clause, in which the author states, with an affectation of 
more than common accuracy, as the general result of 
Locke's discussions, this short and simple proposition, 
that all our idea$ are compounded of sensoHons. The 
clause immediately preceding these words, and of which 
they are introduced as an explanation, or rather as an 
amendment, certainly seems, at first sight, to have been 
intended to convey a meaning very different from this, 
and a meaning not liable, in my opinion, to the same 
weighty objections* But, neither the one interpretation 
nor the other, can possibly be reconciled with Locke's 
doctrine, as elucidated by himself in the particular argu- 
ments to which he applies it, in various parts of his 
Essay. 

I shall only add to these passages a short quotation 
from Diderotf who has taken more pains than most 
French writers, to explain in a manner perfectly distinct 
and unequivocal, his own real opinion with respect to 
the origin and the extent of human knowledge. 

^ Every idea must necessarily, when brought to its 
state of ultimate decomposition, resolve itself into a 
eennble representation or picture ; and, since every thing 
m our understanding has been introduced there by the 
channel of sensation, whatever proceeds out of the un- 
derstanding, is either chimerical, or must be able, in re- 
turning by the same road, to re*attach itself to its sen- 
sible archetype. Hence an important rule in philoso- 
phy; That every expression which cannot find an 
external and a sensible object to which it can thus 
establish its affinity, is destitute of signification." f 

"Ondliiet of Historic. View, hx, Enr. Tnns. pp. 240, 241. Not having the 
•ilglM] in my po wftMi on, 1 have tnnscribcd the above panage very nearly from the 
tSoMtk TiUMlatkm, pabBihed at London in 1795. 

V* Toole idie dolt ae r^aoodre en demiire d^compodtion en one repi^aentatlon 
iUe, et puiM|iie tout ce qui eat dana notra entendement eat veau ^ Vk'^vfca ^ 
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When we compare this conclusion of Diderot's 
the innate ideas of Descartes, the transition from one 
extreme to the other seems wonderful indeed. And yet I 
am inclined to ascribe to the lateness of the period when 
Locke's philosophy became prevalent in France, the 
extravagance of the length to which his doctrines have 
since been pushed by some French writers. The im- 
plicit faith which was so long attached by their immediate 
predecessors to the Cartesian system, naturally prepar- 
ed the way for the sudden and blind admission of a con- 
trary error: so just is the remark of a candid and 
judicious inquirer, that << the first step from a complete 
Ignorance of a philosophical principle, is a disposition to 
carry its generalization beyond all reasonable bounds.'' * 

It is remarked by D'Alembert, as a curious circum- 
stance in the literary character of his countrymen, 
that, though singularly fond of novelty in matters of taste, 
they have always shown themselves, in the pursuits of 
science, extremely bigoted to old opinions. <' These 
two biasses," he adds, ^ apparently so strongly contrast- 
ed with each other, have their common origin in various 
causes, and chiefly in that passion for enjoyment, which 
seems to be the characteristical feature in our minds. 
Objects which are addressed immediately to feeling or 

notre sensatioii, tout ce qui sort de notre entendement est chim^iique, oa doit, en 
retournaDt par le meme chemio, trouver, hors de nous, un objet sensible pour 8*y 
rattacber. De Ik une grande rigle en philosophie, c'est que toute expressloo qui ne 
troure pas har$ de noua ud objet sensible auquel elle puisse ae lattacher, est mlda 
de aena:*—{(Euvre$ de Diderot, Tom. VI.) 

In this phdosophieal rule, Diderot goes much farther than Mr. Hume, in conse- 
quence of the different interpretation which be lias given to Locke's principle. In 
other respects, the passage now quoted beats, in its spirit, a strikine resemblance to 
Che reference which Hume has made, in the following ailment, to nis own account 
of the origin of our ideoi, as furnishing an incontrovertible canon of sound logie, 
for distinguishing the legitimate objects of human knowledge, JGrom the illusions of 
(ancy and of prejudice. '* One event follows another; but we never can observe 
any tie between them. They seem conjoined, but never connected. And, as we 
can have no idea of any thing which never appeared to our outward sense, or inward 
sentiment, the necessary conclusion seems to be, that we have no idea of connesion* 
or power at aU ; and that these words are at»olutely without any meaning, when 
employed either in philosophical reasonings or common Ufe." — ( Of the Idea of 
JVeeessary Connexion, Part ii.) 

* " Rien n'est plus voisin de Tignorance d*un principe, que son excessive g^n^ieli- 
sation. — {De Geremdo, Introduct. p. xx.) 

To this maxim I would beg leave to subjoin another, that ** no step is more natnial 
or common, than to pass all at once from an implicit £adth in a philosophical dogma, 
to an unqualified rejection of it, with all the truths as well as errors, which it embra* 
ces." — Ine &ult, in both cases, arises from a weak and slavidi subjection of Uie 
judgment to the authority of otiiers. 
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sentimenty cannot continue long in request, for they 
cease to be agreeable, when the effect ceases to be in- 
stantaneous. The ardor beside, with which we aban- 
don ourselves to the pursuit of them, is soon exhausted; 
and the mind disgusted, almost as soon as satisfied, flies 
to something new, which it will quickly abandon for a 
similar reason. The understanding, on the contrary, is 
furnished with knowledge, only in consequence of pa- 
tient meditation ; and is therefore desirous to prolong, 
as much as possible, the enjoyment of whatever inform- 
ation it conceives itself to have acquired." 

In ilTustration of this remark, he mentions the obsti- 
nate adherence of the French philosophers to the 
9ehola8tic doctrines ; which they did not abandon till the 
period when the succeeding school, which first triumphed 
over the dogmas of Aristotle, had, in several of the 
other countries of Europe, shared tiie fate of its prede- 
cessor. " The theory of the Vortices," he observes, 
<« was not adopted in France, till it had received a com- 

Elete refutation by Newton. It is not yet thirty years," 
e adds, '* since we began to renounce the system of 
Descartes. Maupertuis was the first person who had 
the courage openly to avow himself a Newtonian." * 

As a farther confirmation of D'Alembert's observa- 
tion, I must take the liberty to add, (at the risk, perhaps, 
of incurring the charge of national partiality) that, on 
most questions connected with the philosophy of the 
human mind, his countrymen are, at least, half a century 
behind the writers of this island.! While Locke's ac- 
count of the origin of our ideas continued to be the 
general creed in Great Britain it was almost unknown 
in France ; and now that, after long discussion, it begins, 
among our best reasoners, to shrink into its proper 
dimensions, it is pushed, in that country, to an extreme, 
which hardly any British philosopher of the smallest 
note ever dreamed of. In consequence of the writings 

^Mebnset, kz. torn, I. p. 149. (Amiterdtm edition, 1T70.) This Discourie wm 
frti puMlAed in 1751. 

1 1 need ecareely mU that, in this ohiervation, I apetk of the i^nertl cuirent of 
plfloeophical opinion, and not of the conclusioni adopted hy the speculatiTe few 
who tunk for themaelTea. On many important points, every candid Englishman 
who aliidtee the histoiy of this branch of science, will own, with gratitude, the obU- 
ptfcoae we owe to te li^ts struck out hy Condillae and his succeeson. 
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of Reid» and of a few others^ the word idea itself is 
universidly regarded here, even by those who do not 
acquiesce implicidy in Reid's conclusions, as at the best 
a suspicious and dangerous term ; and it has ah*eady 
nearly lost its technical or Cartesian meaning, by being 
identified as a sjmonyme with the simpler and more 
popul&r word notion. Our neighbours, in the mean 
time, hare made choice of the term ideology^ (a Greek 
compound, involying the very word we have been at« 
tempting to discard) to express that department of 
knowledge, which had been previously called the sdenee 
of the human mind ; and of which they themselyes are 
always reminding us, that it is the great object to trace, 
til the way of induction, the intellectual phenomena to 
their general laws. It is a circumstance somewhat In* 
dicrous, that, in selecting a ;new name for this branch of 
study, an appellation should have been pitched upon, 
which seems to take for ^ranted, in its etjrmological im'< 
port, the truth of a hypothesis, which has not only been 
completely exploded for more than fifty years, but 
which has been shown to be the prolific parent of half 
the absurdities both of ancient and modem metaphysi* 



cians.** 



Among the French philosophers above mentioned, 
there is one whom I ought, perhaps, to have taken an 
earlier opportunity of separating from the rest, oa ac* 
count of the uncommon union displayed in his writ* 
ings, of learning, liberality, and philosophical depth* 
To those who have read his works, it is scarcely neces* 
sary for me to add the name of De Gerando : an authcx^, 
between whose general views and my own, I have been 
peculiarly flattered to remark a stnking coincidence; 
and whose dissent fi"om some of the conclusions which 
I have endeavoured to establish, I would willingly believe, 
is owing more to the imperfect statement I have yet giv* 



"9^^ 



* We are told by one of the most acute and original partizana of this new nomen- 
clature, that Meology is a branch of Zoology ; '* havins, for its x)lject, to examine 
the intellectual faculties of man, and of oSier animals." The classification, I muat 
own, appears to myself not a little extraordinary ; but my only reason for objectinc 
to it here u that it is obviously intended to prepare the way for an assumption, which 
at once levels man with tM brutes, without the slightest discussion. *' pMissr, 
c*esf toujowt Mcntir, tt ct n'e§i rien aue smftr."— El^ro. d'Ideolocie, per L. C. 
Destutt-Tncy, Senaieur. Paris, 1804. 
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en of my opinions, than to the unsoundness of the argu- 
ments which led me to adopt them. In the present in- 
stance, at least, his opinion seems to me to be, at bot- 
tom» nearly, if not exactly, the same with that which I 
proposed m my first volume ; and yet a careless reader 
would be apt to class us with two sects diametrically 
opposed to each other. 

^All the systems which can possibly be ima^ned, 
with respect to the generation ol our ideas, may be re- 
duced," according to M. De Gerando,* ** as to their Jun- 
damental principle^ to this simple alternative: either all 
awr ideas have their origin in impressions made on our 
senses^ or there are ideas which have not their origin in 
SMk impressions ; and which^ of consequence^ are placed 
in the mind immediately^ belonging to it as a part of its 
nature or essence. 

<^ Thus, the opinions of philosophers, whether an- 
cient or modem, concerning the generation of our ideas, 
arrange themselves in two opposite columns ; the one 
comprehending the systems which adopt for a principle, 
nikU est in inteUectu quin priusfuerit in sensu ; the other, 
the systems which admit the existence of innate ideas^ or 
of ideas inherent in the understanding." 

That M. De Gemado himself did not consider this 
classification as altogether unexceptionable, appears from 
the paragraph immediately following ; in which he re- 
marks, that, '< among the philosophers who have adopted 
these contradictory opinions, there are several, appa- 
rently attached to the same systems, who have not 
adopted them from the same motives ; or who have not 
ezfMained them in the same manner ; or who have not de- 
duced from them the same consequences." Nothing can 
be juster or better expressed than this observation ; and 
I mive only to regret, that it did not lead the very in- 
genious and candid writer to specify, in the outset of 
his work, the precise import of the various systems here 
alluded to. Had he done so, he could not have failed to 
have instantly perceived, that, while some of the opinions 

*Th«t I may do no injuitice to M. De Gerando, by any miMpprehentlbD of bk 
wki% OD M nice • queation, I have quoted the original in note (M .) 

VOL. IV. 16 
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which he has classed under one common denomination, 
agree with each other merely in language, and are com- 
pletely hostile in substance and spirit; others which 
agreeably to his principle of distribution, must be con- 
sidered as disputing between them the exclusive pot^ 
session of the philosophical field, differ, in fact, chiefly 
in phraseology ; while on every point connected widb 
the foundations of a sound and enlightened logic, they 
are perfectly agreed. 

I^ in endeavouring to supply this omission in my 
friend's treatise, I should be successful in establishing 
the justness of the criticism which I have hazarded on 
some of his historical statements, the conclusion result- 
ing from my argument will, I am confident, be not less 
.acceptable to him than to me, by showing, not only how 
very nearly we are agreed on this fundamental article 
of our favorite science, but that the case has been similar 
with many of our predecessors, who little suspected 
that the difference between the tenets, for which ihey 
contended so zealously, was little more than nominal. 

Without entering into a nice discrimination of sys- 
tems, evidendy the same in their nature and tendency, 
and distinguished only by some accessory peculiarities, 
(such, for example, as the respective doctrines of Des- 
cartes and Malebranche concerning nmate ideas) it ap- 
pears to me, that the most noted opinions of modem 
philosophers, with respect to the origin of our knowl- 
edge, may be referred to one or other of the following 
heads. 

1 . The opinion of those who hold the doctrine of in* 
note ideaSf in the sense in which it was understood by 
Descartes and Malebranche ; that is, as implying the 
existence in the mmd^ of objects of thought distinct Jram 
the mind itself; coeval with it as an essential part of ita 
intellectual furniture ; and altogether independent of 
any information collected from without Of this de^* 
scription (according to the Cartesians) are the ideas of 
God^ of existence^ of thought^ and many others, whicl^ 
though clearly apprehended by the understanding, bear 
no resemblance to any sensation ; and which, of conse- 
quence, they concluded must have been implanted in 
the mind, at the moment of its first formation. 
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It is Bgamst the hypothesis of innate ideas, thus inter- 
preted, and which, in the present times, scarcely seems 
to us to have ever merited a serious refutation, that 
Locke directs the greater part of his reasonings in the 
beginning of his Essay. 

In England, for many years past, this doctrine has 
sunk into complete oblivion, excepting as a monument 
or the follies or the learned ; but we have the authority 
of De Gerando to assure us, that it was taught in the 
flchoob of France till towards the very conclusion of the 
last century.** Perhaps this circumstance may help to 
account for the disposition which so many French phi- 
iMophers have shown in later times, to reject, indis- 
criminately, every principle which they conceived to 
bare the most remote connexion with that absurd hy- 
pothesis. 

2. The opinion of Locker in the sense in which it was 
understood, not only by himself, but by Berkeley and 
Hume, and indeed (with a very few exceptions) by all 
the most eminent philosophers of England, from the 
publication of the Essay on the Human Understanding, 
tin that of Reid's Inquiry into the mind. This opinion 
leads, (as has been already observed,) by a short and 
demonstrative process of reasoning, to Berkeley's con- 
clusion with respect to the ideal existence of the mate- 
rial world, and to the universal scepticism of Hume. 

3 The opinion of Locke j as interpreted by Diderot ; — 
in which sense it leads obviously to an extravagance dia- 
metrically opposite to that of Berkeley, — the scheme of 
materiahsm. — ^Nor does it lead merely to materialism^ as 
that scheme has been explained by some of its more 
eautious advocates. It involves, as a necessary conse- 

Sience, (according to the avowal of Diderot himself) 
e total rejection, from the book of human knowledge 
of every word which does not present a notion copied, 

* ** LliWa te /New, cclle 6t rextMtenee, celle de la petu^e, dbent il:*, ne roweiD- 
bkaC k aucane leoflation. Cependant ellcs Mint claircment dans l'c»prit : 11 faut done 
^'eflef TJennent d'une autre source que de Kenn, et par conA^auent, qu'ellei soient 
platan imtmedmiemnU dana notre Ame, Cea opinivna ont Mtnreaque juaqu'A 
lafindu dernier $i^.eU, enaeigneea dana lea icolea de France,** — De la Generation 
drt CofUioiHncet Humainet, p. 62, (a Berlin, 1S02.) 

Tlib Cict aflbrdi an additional confirmation of a remark formerly quoted from 
D'Akmbert: aee p. 118, of this \'olumc. 
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like a picture or image, from some archetype among the 
objects of external perception. 

4. The opinion or rather the statement of Locke, 
modified and limited by sach a comment as I have at- 
tempted in the fourth section of the first chapter of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind. The substance of that 
comment, I must beg leave once more to remind my 
readers, amounts to the following general proposition. 

All our simple notions, or, in other words, all the pri- 
mary elements of our knowledge, are either presented 
to the mind immediately by the powers of conscious- 
ness and of perception,** or they are gradually unfolded 
in the exercise of the Tarious faculties which character- 
ize the human understanding. According to this view 
of the subject, the sum total of our knoudedge may im- 
doubtedly be said to originate in sensation^ inasmuch as 
it is by impressions from without, that consciousness is 
first awakened, and the different faculties of the under- 
standing put in action ; but that this enunciation of the 
fact is, from its conciseness and vagueness, liable to the 
grossest misconstruction, appears sufficiently from the 
interpretation ^ven to it by Locke's French commenta- 
tors, and more particularly by Diderot^ in the passage 
quoted fi*om his works in a former part of this Essay. 

It must appear obvious to every person who has read, 
with due attention, M. De Grerando's memoir, that it is 
precisely in the qualified sense which I have attached 
to Locke's words, that he all along defends them so 
zealously ; and yet I am strongly inclined to consider 
Locke's words, when thus interpreted^ as far more wide- 
ly removed from the opinion of Diderot, than from the 
antiquated theory of innate ideas. Perhaps I might even 
venture to say, that were the ambiguous and obnoxious 
epithet innate laid aside, and all the absurdities discard- 
ed, which are connected, either with the Platonic, with 
the Scholastic, or wth the Cartesian hypothesis, con- 
cerning the nature of ideas^ this last theory would agree, 
in substance, with the conclusion which I have been at- 
tempting to establish by an induction of facts. For my 

•See Note (N.) 
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own part, at least, I must acknowledge that, in the pas- 
sages formerly quoted from Cud worth, Leibnitz, and 
Harris,** there are only a few peculiarities of hypothet- 
ical phraseology to which I am able to oppose any valid 
objecticni. The statements contained in them exhibit 
the whde truth blended with a portion of fiction; 
whereas, that to which they stand opposed, not only 
bUs short of the truth but is contradicted by many of 
the most obvious and incontrovertible phenomena of the 



On this, as cm many other occasions, I have had 
much pleasure in recalling to recollection an observation 
of Leibnitz. *' Truth is more generally diffused in the 
worid than is commonly imagined ; but it is too often 
disguised, and even corrupted, by an alloy of error, 
whKh conceals it from notice, or impairs its utility. 
By detecting it wherever it is to be found, among the 
rubbish which our predecessors have left behind them, 
we have not only the advantage resulting from the en- 
largement of our knowledge, but the satisfaction of sub- 
stitating, instead of a succession of apparently discord- 
ant systems, a permanent and eternal philosophy (perenr 
mem futmdam philosaphiamj)—YBry'mg widely in its forms 
from age to age, yet never failing to exhibit a portion of 
truth, as its immutable basis." 

The mistakes into which modem philosophers have 
fidlen, on the important question now under our review, 
may, I think, be traced to a rash extension, or rather, 
to a total misapplication of Bacon's maxim, that all our 
knomUdge is derived from experience. It is with this 
maxim, that Locke prefaces his theory concemiug sen- 
mlian and reflection^ and it is from that preface that M. 
De Cterando borrows the motto of his own speculations 
upon the origin of our ideas. *^ Let us suppose," says 
Locke, *' the mind to be, as we say, white paper, void of 
all characters, without any ideas ; how comes it to be 
furnished 1 Whence comes it by that vast store which 
the busy and boundless fancy of man has painted on it, 
with an almost endless variety ? Whence has it all the 
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materials of veason and knowledge 1 To this I answer, 
in a word, from experience. In that all our knowledge 
18 founded, and from that it ultimately derives itself.*' * 
In what sense this celebrated maxim ou^t to be un- 
derstood, I shall endeavour to show more particulariy, 
if I should live to execute a plan which I have long 
meditated, of analysing the logical processes by which 
we are conducted to the different classes of truths, and 
of tracing Ae different kinds of evidence to their re- 
spective sources in our intellectual frame. For my 
present purpose, it is sufficient to observe, in general, 
that however universally the maxim may be supposed 
to apply to our knowleci^e of facts^ whether relating to 
external nature or to our own minds^ we must, never- 
theless, presuppose the existence of some intellectual 
capacities or powers in that being by whom this knowl- 
edge is to be acquired i powers which are necessarily 
accompanied, in their exercise, with various simple nth 
tionSf and various ultimate laws of belief for which expe- 
rience is altogether incompetent to account How is 
it possible, for example to explain, upon this princifde 
alone, by any metaphysical refinement, the operations 
of that reason which observes these phenomena ; which 
records the past ; which looks forward to the future ; 
which argues synthetically from things known, to oth- 
ers which it has no opportunity of subjecting to the ex- 
amination of the senses ; and which has created a vast 
science of demonstrative truths, presupposing no knowl- 
edge whatever but of its own definitions and axioms ? 
To say that, even in this science, the ideas of extensioHf 
of figure, and of quantity, are orignally acquired by our 
external senses, is a childish play upon words, quite for- 
eign to the point at issue* Is there any one principle 
from which Euclid deduces a single consequence, the 
evidence of which rests upon experience, in the sense in 

* It is a circumstaiica somewhtt curious in Locke's Essay, that in no part of It tn 
the works of Bacon quoted, or even his name mentioned. In takiuc notice of this, 
I do not mean to insinuate, that he has been indebted to Bacon for ideas which he 
was unwiling to acknowledge. On the contnrj, I think that the value of his Essay 
would have been still greater than it is, if he had been better acquainted with Ba- 
con*s writings. The chief sources of Locke's philosophy, where he does not 
give Kcopo to his own powcxful and oiiginal genius, are to be found ^in Gassendi and 
HohbeB. 
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which that word is employed in the inductioe logic ? If 
there were, geometry would be no longer a demonstra- 
tive science. 

Nor is this aL The truths in mathematics (admitting 
that of the hypoiheseB on which our reasonings proceed) 
are eternal and necessary ; and, consequently, (as was 
early remarked, in opposition to Locke's doctrine) could 
never have been inferred from experience alone. ^^ If 
Locke,'* says Leibnitz, " had sufficiently considered the 
difference between truths which are necessary or de* 
moastrative, and those which we infer from induction 
akme, he would have perceived, that necessary truths 
coukl QoXy be proved from principles which command 
our assent by their intuitive evidence ; inasmuch as our 
senses can inform us only of what ts, not of what mmt 
necessarily 6e." * 

But, even with respect to/acts^ there are certain limi- 
tationa with which this . maxim must be received. 
Whence arises our belief of the continuance of the laws 
of aature ? Whence our inferences firom the past to the 
fittmre ? Not surely from experience alone. Althou^, 
therefore, it should be granted, as I readily do, that m 
reasiming concerning the future^ we are entitled to as*' 
some BO fact as a dtUum which is not verified by the ex- 
perienes of the past^ (which, by the way, is the sole 
amount oi Bacon^s aphorism), the question still remains* 
what ia the origin of our confident belief, that past 
eveniM may be safely assumed as signs of those uMch are 
yef to happen 9 The case is precisely the same with the 
iaith we repose in human testimony ; nor would it be at 
all altered, if, in the course of our past experience, that 
testimony had not once deceived us. Even, on that sup- 
position, the question would stiU recur, whence is it we 
conclude, that it will not deceive us in future ? or (what 
comes nearly to the same thing) that we give any credit 
to the narratives of men who existed two thousand years 
ago ? No proposition, surely, can be more evident than 
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Si Loekiut discrimen Inter verittte, necesMriaii mcu demonntnitione perceptM, el 
CM que Dobif fola inducUone utcunque innotencunt, Mtiti conMde[a4wl,--«iiiiiiiad- 
vertUMtf necemriu noD pome comprobvi, nisi ez prinripiiit mcnti iiuitu ; cum 
teamu quidem docmat quid fiat, ted noD quid necemtrio fiat." — Tom. V. p. S58. 
(Edit. Datcna.) 
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this, that experience^ in the acceptation in which Locke 
and his followers profess to understand it, can inform us 
of nothing but what has actually fallen under the retro- 
spect of memory. — Of the truth and importance of these 
considerations, no philosopher seems to have been fully 
aware, previous to Mr. Hume. ^'As to past experi- 
ence," he observes, ^ it can be allowed to give direct and 
certain information of those precise objects only, and 
that precise period of time, wnich fell under its cogni- 
zance ; but why this experience should be extended to 
future times, and to other objects, — this is the main 
question on which I would insist.'' * What is the prop- 
er answer to this question is of no moment to our pres- 
ent argument It is sufficient, if it be granted, that ex- 
perience alone does not afford an adequate explanation 
of the fact. 

In concluding this essay, it may not be altogether use- 
less to remark the oppsite errors which the professed 
followers of Bacon have committed, in studying tbe 
phenomena of matter, and those of mind. In the former 
where Bacon's maxim seems to hold wihout any limitar 
tion, the^ have frequently shown a disposition to stop 
short in its application ; and to consider certain physi- 
cal laws (such as the relation between the force oi grav- 
itation, and the distance of the gravitating bodies), as 
nessary truths, or truths which admitted of a proof, 
a priori ; while, on the other hand, in the science of 
mind, where the same principle, when carried beyond 
certain limits, involves a manifest absurdity, they have 
attempted to extend it, without one single exception, 
to all the primary elements of our knowledge, and even 
to the generation of those reasoning faculties which 
form the characteristical attributes of our species. 

• See Hume's eimy entitled Sceptical Doubts, kj^ 



ESSAY FOURTH. 



ON THE METAPHYSICAL THEORIES OF HARTLEY, PRIESTLEY, 

AND DARWIN. 

Whew I hinted, in the preceding essay, that the doc- 
trines prevalent in this country, with respect to the ori- 
^n of our knowledge, were, in general, more precise 
and just than those adopted by the disciples of Condil- 
lac, I was aware that some remarkable exceptions might 
be alleged to the universality of my observations. Of 
those, indeed, who, in either part of the united kingdom, 
have confined their researches to the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, properly so called, I do not recollect any 
individual of much literary eminence, who has carried 
Locke's principle to such an extravagant length as Di- 
derot and Helvetius ; but, from that class of our au- 
thorSy who have, of late years, been attempting to found 
a new school, by jumbling together scholastic meta- 
physics and hypothetical physiology, various instances 
might be produced of theorists, whose avowed opinions 
on this elementary question, not only rival, but far sur- 
pass that of the French Materialists, in point of absur- 
dity. 

Among the authors just alluded to, the most noted 
are Hartley, Priestley , and Darwin ; all of whom, notwith- 
standing the differences among them on particular points, 
agree nearly in their conclusions concerning the sour- 
ces of our ideas. The first of these, after telling us, that 
** all our internal feelings, excepting our sensations, may 
be called ideas ; — that the ideas which resemble sensa- 
tions may be called ideas of sensation^ and all the rest in- 
tellectual ideas ; " — adds, " that the ideas of sensation 
are the elements oi yf\{\ch all the rest are compounded." * 
In another passage he expresses his hopes, that, " by pur- 
suing and perfecting the doctrine of association, he may 
some time or other, be enabled to analyse all that vast 



* Hartley on Man, 4(h edition, p. 2. of the Introduction. 
VOL. IV. 17 
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variety of complex ideas, which pass under the name 
of ideas of reflection and inteUectwd ideaa^ into their, 
simple compounding parts ; that is, into the simple ideas 
of sensation of which they consist" * And in a subse* 
quent part of his work, he points out, still more explic- 
itly, the difference between his own doctrine and that 
of Locke, in the following words : ^^ It may not be amiss 
here to take notice how far the theory of these papers 
has led me to differ, in respect of logic, from Mr* 
Locke's excellent Essay on the Human Understandings 
to which the world is so much indebted for removing 
prejudices and incumbrances, and advancing real and 
useful knowledge." 

<' First, then, it appears to me, that all the most com- 
plex ideas arise from sensation; and that r^c/ion {« not 
a distinct source^ as Mr. Locke makes it." f 

The obvious meaning of these different passages is, 
that we have no direct knowledge of the operations of 
our own minds ; nor indeed any knowledge whatsoever^ 
which is not ultimately resolvable into sensible images. 

As to Dr. Hartley's grand arQanunij the principle of 
association, by which he conceives that ideas of senscUion 
may be transmuted into ideas of reflectipny I have nothing 
to add to what I have already remarked, on the unex- 
ampled latitude with which the words association and 
idea are, both of them, employed, through the whole of 
his theory. His ultimate aim, in this part of it, is pre- 
cisely the same with that of the schoolmen, when they 
attempted to explain, by the hypothesis of certain inr 
temai senses, how the sensible species received from 
external objects, are so refined and spiritualized, as to 
become, first, objects of memory and imagination ; and, 
at last, objects oi pure intellection. Such reveries are 
certainly not entitled to a serious examination in the 
present age.J 

* Hartley on Man, 4th edition, pp. 76, 76. 

t Page 860. 

j I do not recoUect that any one has hitherto taken notice of the wonderful cois- 
ddence, in (his instance, between Hartley's Theory, and that of Condillac, former^ 
mentioned, concerning the transformatum of sensations into ideas. Condillac^f 
earliest work (which was published in 1746, Uiree years before Hartley's Obserra- 
tions on Man^ is entitled £s8ai sur Torigine des Connoissances Humaines. Ounrage 
oil Fau redmt ^ tin setU prineipe tout ce qui eoneeme Ventendement kutnam. 
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It must not, however, be concluded from these ex- 
tracts, that Hartley was a decided materialist. On the 
contrary, after observing, that " his theorv must be al- 
lowed to overturn all the arguments which are usually 
brought for the immateriality of the soul from the subtil- 
ty of the internal senses, and of the rational faculty," 
he acknowledges candidly his own conviction, that 
*^ matter and motion, however subtly divided, or reason- 
ed upon, yield nothing but matter and motion still ; " 
and therefore requests, that <' he may not be, in any 
way, interpreted so as to oppose the immateriality of 
the soul." * I mention this in justice to Hardey, as 
most of his later followers have pretended, that, by re- 
jecting the supposition of a principle distmct from body, 
they have simplified and perfected his theory. 

With respect to Hartley's great aposde. Dr. Priest- 
ley, I am somewhat at a loss, whether to class him with 
materialbts, or with immaterialists ; as I find him an 
advocate, at one period of his life, for what he was then 
pleased to call the immateriality of matter ^ and, at anoth- 
er, for the materiality of mind. Of the former of these 
doctrines, to which no words can do justice but those 
of the author, I shall quote his own statement from 
his ^ History of Discoveries relating to Vision, Light, 
and Colors," first published in 1 772. 

** This scheme of the immateriality of matter, as 
IT mat be called, or rather the mutual penetration of 



mwi mimLipe if predtely the a$$odaHon of ideai. *' J*ai, ce me temble," the 
telu 119 Id hif introduction^ ** trouv^ la i ' 



solution de touf cet probliniei dane U 
dee klfcf , Mlt ayec lef ripies, coit entr'ellef ."—In esUbllMbin^ this theoiy, 
ke ataBi himtelf of a licence in the une of the worda idea and ai»odatwn, (althouen, 
ia By opinion, with hr greater ingenuity) atrictly anologous to what we meet with 
in thie woifca of Hartley. 

Another coincidence, not leaf extraordinary, may be remarked between Hartley's 
TVory of the MechanUm of the AKnd, and the speculationf on the 8aide f ubject, of 
te joflly celelMated CharU$ Bonnet of Geneva. 

In mentioning thefe historical facta, I have not the moat dif tant intention of in- 
rfmrntlng any sivpicion of plagiarism ; a auspidon which I never can entertain with 
iffpett to any writer of origitul seniua, and of fair character, but upon the most di- 
rect and conclusive evidence. The two very respectable foreigners, whose names 
have been already mentioned in this note, have furnished another example of coin* 
cideaee. fullv as curious as either of the preceding : I allude to the hypothesis of 
the ammaiei Mtatue, which they both adopted about the same time, in tracing the 
origin and p io g re ss of our knowledge ; and which neither seems to have borrowed, 
in me fHghtcff degree, from any previous acquaintance with the speculations of the 
eihrr. 

*Hartley*f Obfervationf,pp. 511, 512. 
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^natter, first occurred to my friend Mr. Mitchell, on read- 
ing ^^ Baxter on the immateriality of the SaaV^ He 
found that this author's idea of matter was, that it con- 
sisted, as it were, of bricks, cemented together by an 
immaterial mortar* These bricks, if he would be con- 
sistent to his own reasoning, were again composed of 
less bricks, cemented likewise by an immaterial mortar^ 
and so on ad infmittmL This putting Mr. Mitchell upon 
the consideration of the several appearances of nature, 
he began to perceive, that the bricks were so covered 
with this immaterial mortar, that if they had any exist- 
ence, at all, it could not possibly be perceived, every 
effect being produced, at least, in nine mstances in tea 
certainly, and probably in the tenth also, by this inuna-' 
teiial, spiritual, and penetrable mortar. Instead, there- 
fore, of placing the world upon the giant, the giant upon 
the tortoise, and the tortoise upon he could not tell what, 
he placed the world at once upon itself ; and finding k 
still necessary, in order to solve the appearances of nap 
ture, to admit of extended and penetrable immaterial 
substance, if he maintained the impenetrability of mat- 
ter, and observing farther, that all we perceive by con- 
tact, £lc. is this penetrable immaterial substance, and not 
the impenetrable one, he began to think he might as 
well admit of penetrable material^ as of penetrable imma- 
terial substance^ especially as we know nothing more of 
the nature of substance^ than that it is something which 
supports properties^ which properties may be whatever 
we please, provided they be not inconsistent with each 
other, that is, do not imply the absence of each other. 
This by no means seemed to be the case, in sup- 
posing two substances to be in the same place at the 
same time, without excluding each other ; the objection 
to which is only derived from the resistance we meet 
with to the touch, and is a prejudice that has taken its 
rise from that circumstance, and is not unlike the preju- 
dice against the antipodes, derived from the constant 
experience of bodies falling, as we account it, down- 
wards." * 

In the disquisitions on matter and spirit, by the same 
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author, (the second Edition of which appeared in 1 782) 
the above passage is quoted at length ; * but it is some- 
what remarkable, that, as the aim of the latter work is, 
to inculcate the materiality of mindy Dr. Priestley has 
prudently suppressed the clause which I have distin* 
giushed m the first sentence of the foregoing extract, 
bj printing it in capitals. 

tn one opinioi^, however, this ingenious writer seems 
to have uniformly persevered, since he first republished 
Hartley's Theory, that " man does not consist of two 
principles so essentially different from one another as 
matter and spirit ; but that the whole man is of some 
umform amqHPsitum ; f and that either the material or the 
immaterial part of the universal system is superfluous/' | 
To this opinion (erroneous as I conceive it to be) I have 
DO inclination to state any metaphysical objections at 
present ; as it does not interfere, in the slightest decree, 
with what I consider as the appropriate business of the 
philosophy of the human mind. I object to it merely, 
as it may have a tendency to mislead our logical conclu- 
sions f concerning the origin and certainty of human 
knowledge. Highly important as the question concern- 
ing the nature of mind may be supposed to be, when 
considered in connexion with its future prospects, it 
is evidendy altogether foreign to the speculations in 
which we are now engaged. The only proposition I 
insist upon is, that our knowledge of its phenomena, 
and of the laws which regulate them, is to be obtained, 
not by looking without^ but by looking mthin. This 
rule of philosophizing (the most essential of all in this 
branch of science) is, as I formerly observed, not found- 
ed upon any particular theory, but is the obvious and 
irresistible suggestion of those powers of consciousness 
and reflection, which are the exclusive sources of our 
information with respect to that class of facts, which 
forms the appropriate object of our study. 

It has become customary, of late, for materialists, to 
object to those who profess to study the mind in the way 

* DiMttfaitioof OB Ibtter tnd Spirit, 2d edit. p. 26. 

* Preuce to DiM{uiiitioiii, p. 7. 
: Ibid. p. 6. 
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of reftectionj that they suffer themselves to be misled, 
by assuming rashly the existence of a principle in man, 
essentially distinct from any thing which is perceived 
by our senses. The truth is, that while we adhere to 
the method of reflection^ we never can be misled by an^ 
hypothesis. The moment we abandon it, what absurdi** 
ties are we apt to fall into ! — ^Dr. Priesdey himself fur- 
nishes me with an instance in point; — after quoting 
which, I shall leave my readers to judge, which of the 
two parties in this dispute, is most justly chargeable 
with the error, of arguing rashly from a gratuitous as- 
sumption concerning the nature of mind, to establish a 
general conclusion with respect to its principles and 
laws. 

" If man/* says Priestley, " be wholly a material be- 
ing, and the power of thinking the result of a certain 
organization of the brain, does it not follow, that all his 
functions must be regulated by the laws of mechanisnii 
and that, of consequence, all his actions proceed from 
an irresistible necessity ? " 

In another passage, he observes, that " the doctrine 
of necessity is the immediate result of the doctrine of the 
materiality of man ; for mechamsm is the undoubted con-' 
sequence of materiaiismJ* • 

According to this argument, the scheme of material- 
ism leads, by one short and demonstrative step, to the 
denial of man's free agency ; that is, a mere hypothesis 
(for what materialist can pretend to offer a shadow of 
proof in its support?) is employed to subvert the au- 
thority of conscumsnessy the only tribunal competent to 
pass any judgment whatever on the question at issue. 

It is remarkable, that the argument here proposed 
by Dr. Priesdey, with so much gravity, or, at least, one 
extremely similar to it, was long ago introduced ironi- 
catty by Dr. Berkeley, in his ingenious dialogues entitled 
the Minute Philosopher. " Corporeal objects strike on 
the organs of sense ; whence issues a vibration in the 
nerves, which, being communicated to the soul, or ani- 
mal spirit in the brain, or root of the nerves, produceth 



* DisquuitioDtf, &c. Introd. p. 5. 
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therein that motion called volition : and this produceth 
a new determination in the spirits, causing them to flow 
in such nerves, as must necessarily, by the laws of 
mechanism, produce such certain actions. This being 
the case, it follows, that those things which vulgarly pass 
for human actions, are to be esteemed mechanical, and 
that they are falsely ascribed to a free principle. There 
is, therefore, no foundation for praise or blame, fear or 
hope, reward or punishment, nor consequently for re- 
ligion, which is built upon, and supposeth those things." 

It will not, I trust, be supposed by any of my readers, 
that I mean to ascribe to Dr. Priestley any partiality for 
the dangerous conclusions which Berkeley conceived 
to be deducible from the scheme of necessity. How 
widely soever I may dissent from most of his philosoph- 
ical tenets, nobody can be disposed to judge more fa- 
▼orably than myself, of the motives from which he wrote. 
In the present case, at the same time, truth forces me 
to add to what I have ah-eady said, that the alteration 
which he has made on Berkeley's statement, is far from 
being an improvement, in point of sound logic ; for his 
peculiar notions about the nature of matter (from which 
he conceives himself to have * " vsiped off the reproach 
of being necessarily inertf and absolutely incapable of in- 
tdSgmce^ thought^ or acticn^^) render the argument al- 
together nugatory, upon his own principles, even if it 
were admitted to hold good upon tnose which are gene- 
rally received. It plainly proceeds on the supposi- 
tion, that the common notions concerning matter are 
well-founded ; and falls at once to the ground, if we 
suppose matter to combine, with the qualities usually 
ascribed to itself, all those which consciousness teaches 
08 to belong to mind. 

On the question concerning the origin of our knovcl- 
edgt^ Priestley has nowhere explained his opinion fully, 
80 fiur as I am able to recollect ; but from his reverence 
for Hartley, I take for granted, that, on this point, he 
did not dissent from the conclusions of his master. In 
one particular, I think it probable that he went a little 

* Dbquifitioni, flu:. VoL I. p. 144, 2d. edit. 
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farther ; the general train of his speculations concerning 
the human mind, leading me to. suspect, that he con- 
ceived our ideas themselves to be material substances. 
In this conjecture I am confirmed by the following re* 
mark, which he makes on a very puerile argument of 
WoUaston, *' that the mind cannot be material, because 
it is influenced by reasons : " In reply to which. Priest'* 
ley observes, ^^ that tp say that reasons and ideas are 
7U>t things material, or the affection of a material, sub- 
stance, is to take for granted the very thing to be 
proved." * 

But whatever were Prij^stley's notions upon this ques- 
tion, there can be no doubt of those entertained by tas 
successor. Dr. Darwin, who assumes, as an ascertained 
fact, '^ ideas are material things," and reasons about 
them as such, through the whole of his book.f In this 
respect, our English physiologists have far exceeded 
Diderot himself who ventured no farther than to afl&rm, 
that "every idea must necessarily resolve itself ulti- 
mately into a sensible representation or picture." This 
language of Diderot's (a relic of the old ideal system^) 
they have not only rejected with contempt, but they 
have insisted, that when it was used by the Aristote- 
lians, by Descartes, and by Locke, it was meant by them 
to be understood only as a figure or metaphor. They 
have accordingly substituted instead of it, the supposi- 
tion, that the immediate objects of thought are either 
particles of the medullary substance of the brain, or vi- 
brations of these particles, — a supposition which, ac- 
cording to my apprehension of it, is infinitely more re- 
pugnaDt to common sense, than the more enigmatical 
and oracular language transmitted to us from the dark 

* Disquisitions, fcc. Vol. I. pp. 114, 116. 

t In the very outset of his work he informs us, that " the word idea, which has 
Ytrious meanines in metaphjrsical writers, may be defined to be a contraction, or 
motion, or configuration of the fibres, which constitute the immediate organ of 
sense;** — (Zoonomia, Vol, I. p. 11, 8d edit.) and, in an addendum to the same 
volume, he compares ** the universal prepossession, that ideas are immaterial beings, 
to the stories of ghosts and apparitions, which have so long amused the credulous, 
without any foundation in nature." — (Ibid. p. 518.) I hope it is almost superflooos 
for me now to repeat, that, according to the view of the subject which I have taken, 
I do not ascribe to ideas any objeenve existence, either as things material or as 
things immaterial, and that I use this word merely as sjmonymous with notUm or 
thought. 
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ages ; — ^while, with all its mechanical apparatus, it does 
not even touch that difficulty concerning the origin of 
our knowledge, of which the images and species of the 
schoolmen sufficiently show, that these subtile dispu- 
tants were not altogether unaware. 

Notwithstanding the celebrity of the names which, in 
the southern part of Great Britain, have lent their credit 
to this very bold hypothesis, I cannot bring myself to 
examine it seriously ; recollecting the ridicule which 
Semca has incurred by the gravity of his reply to some 
of his stoical predecessors, who maintain, that the car- 
and virtues are animals. Wild and incredible as this 
ancient absurdity may at first appear, it will be found, 
upon examination, to be fully as reasonable as various 
tenets which have obtained the suffi^ages of the learned 
in our own times. 

I have only to observe farther at present, with respect 
to the doctrine of the materiality of our ideas, that it has 
by no means the merit of so much originality, even in 
the history of our domestic literature, as was probably 
believed by some of its late revivers. It appears, from 
Tarious passages in his works, to have been the decided 
o[Hnion of Sir Kenelm Digby ; and it is enlarged upon 
and developed at some length, (though evidently with- 
out a|y wish on the part of the author, to materialize 
the mind itself,) in a posthumous volume of the cele- 
brated Dr. Hooke. The following extract from this last 
publication, which is now but rarely to be met with, I 
cannot forbear to introduce here, as an interesting frag- 
ment of this sort of physiohgico-metaphysical specula- 
tion ; and I may venture to assert, that the hypothesis 
which it takes for granted is not inferior, either in point 
of ingenuity, or in the certainty of the data on which it 
proceeds, to that of any one of the three noted theorists 
referred to above. 

"Memory," says Hooke, "I conceive to be nothing 
else but a repository of ideas, formed partly from the 
senses, but chiefly by the soul itself. I say partly by 
the senses, because they are, as it were, the collectors 
or carriers of the impressions made by objects from 
without ; delivering them to the repository, or store- 

VOL. IV. 18 
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house, where they are to be used. This repository I 
conceive to be seated in the brain ; and the substance 
thereof I conceive to be the material out of which these 
ideas are formed, and where they are also preserved, 
when formed, being disposed in some regular order ; 
which order I conceive to be principally that according 
to which they are formed ; that being first in order that 
is first formed, and that next which is next ; and so on 
continually by succession, from the time of our birth to 
the time of our death. So that there is, as it were, a 
continued chain of ideas coiled up in the repository of 
the brain, the first end of which is farthest removed 
from the centre, or seat of the soul, where the ideas are 
formed, and the other end is always at the centre, being 
the last idea formed, which is always the moment pre- 
sent when considered. And therefore, according as 
there are a greater number of these ideas between the 
present sensation or thought in the centre, and any 
other, the more is the soul apprehensive of the time in- 
terposed." 

To those who are acquainted with the strong bent of 
Hooke's genius toward mechanics, and who recollect, 
that, from his childhood, the art of watch-making was 
one of his favorite studies,* it may be amusing to com- 
bine, with the foregoing extract, a remark which occurs 
more than once in the works of Lord Bacon : " When 
men of confined scientific pursuits afterwards betake 
themselves to philosophy, and to general contempla- 
tions, they are apt to wrest and corrupt them with tneir 
former conceits." — Nor is Hooke the only writer of 
note, since Bacon's time, who has exemplified the truth 
of this maxim. Another illustration of it, still more 
closely connected with the subject of this Essay, oc- 
curs in a profound mathematical work (entitled Har- 
monics) by Dr. Smith of Cambridge. I shall quote the 
passage T allude to, in the author's words, as it con- 
tains (independently of its reference to my present pur- 
pose) a curious hint towards a physiological theory of 
the mind, founded on the very same hypothesis which 



* Sec the Account of his Life. 
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was afterwards adopted by Hartley. — *^ With a view to 
some other inquiries, I will conclude with the follow- 
ing observations : That, as almost all sorts of substances 
are perpetually subject to very minute vibratory mo- 
tions, and all our senses and faculties seem chiefly to 
depend upon such motions excited in the proper or- 
gans, either by outward objects, or the powers of the 
will, there is reason to expect, that the theory of vibra^ 
turns here given, will not prove useless in promoting the 
philosophy of other things besides musical sounds." * 
Among modem philosophers, however, I am acquaint- 
ed with none to whom Bacon's aphorism applies with 
neariy so great force, as to the ingenious physician 
wAose hypothesis, concerning the materiaUty of ideaSj 
ias led me insensibly into these reflections. The in- 
fluence of his medical occupations on his habits of think- 
ing, may be traced in almost every page of his works, 
both philosophical and poetical ; — not only in the physi- 
ological language in which he uniformly describes our 
mental operations, but even in his detached theories 
upon the various incidental questions which he has 
started. It is sufficient for me to mention, as instances, 
hb account of the mechanical process by which the hu- 
man countenance is first moulded into a smile ; — and 
his theory of beautiful forms^ deduced from the pleas- 
urable sensations, associated by an infant with the bosom 
of its nurse. The enthusiastic praise which he bestows 
on a conjecture of Mr. Hume's, that *' the world may 
possibly have been generated rather than created," f is 
perhaps explicable, in part, on the same principle. 

The propensity which all men have to explain the 
intellectual phenomena, by analogies borrowed from the 
material world, has its origin in an error, differing from 
that which misled Hooke and Darwin, only in this, that 
the latter, being the natural result of the favorite, or of 
the professional habits of the individual, assumes as 
many different shapes as the pursuits of mankind ; 
whereas the former, having its root in the common prin- 
ciples and conunon circumstances of the human race. 



• See HarmanuB, printed at l^jkiubridKC in 1749. Tlie I'rcfjicc i;$ dalwl iu 1748. 
^ Sc« Zooooniu, Vol. II. p. 247, 3d edit. 
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may be expected to exert its influence on the theories 
of philosophers, in every country, and in every age* 
The one prejudice would have been classed by Bacon 
with the idola specus ; the other, with the idda tribus. 

But I must not enlarge farther on systems which, 
whatever may have been the views of their authors, 
have obviously no logical connexion with the problem 
relating to the sources of our ideas ; a problem which 
(as I have repeatedly observed) is to be solved, not by 
any hypothesis concerning the nature of mind, but by an 
appeal to the phenomena of thought, and by an accu- 
rate analysis of the objects of our knowledge. — On 
these grounds, our attention is naturally attracted to a 
new and very interesting class of facts, which have been 
accumulated, of late, with extraordinary industry, as an 
inductive demonstration of the justness of those princi- 
ples which I have been endeavouring to controvert; 
and which have been recommended to public notice; 
(in one instance, at least,) by a much more splendid dis- 
play of learning and genius, than has been yet exhibit- 
ed by any of our metaphysical physiologists. I allude 
to the philological researches of Mr. Home Tooke. 

Before, however, I enter upon any discussions con- 
cerning the inferences which these researches have 
been supposed to authorize, it is necessary for me to 
take a pretty wide compass, by premising some general 
observations ; the scope of which I am afraid it may be 
difficult for my readers, at first view, to connect with 
the inquiries in which we have been hitherto engaged. 
I shall state, therefore, the whole of my argument at 
once, as clearly and fully as I can, in a separate Essay. 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 

In carrying back our thoughts to the infancy of a 
cultiTated language, a difficulty occurs, which, however 
obviously it may seem to present itself, I do not recol- 
lect to have seen taken notice of by any writer on the 
human mind ; and which, as it leads the attention to 
various questions closely connected with the main de- 
sign of this volume, as well as with the particular dis- 
cussion which has been last under our review, I shall 
point out and illustrate at some length. 

In the case of objects which fall under the cognizance 
of any of our external senses, it is easy to conceive the 
ori^ of the different classes of words composing a 
conventional dialect ; to conceive, for example, diat 
two savages should agree to call this animal a Horse^ 
and that tree on Oak. But, in words relating to things 
intellectual and moral, in what manner was the conven- 
tUNial connexion at first established between the sign 
and the thing signified? In what manner (to takejone 
of the simplest instances) was it settled, that the name 
of imaginatian should be given to one operation of the 
mind ; that of recollection to a second ; that of delibera- 
tion to a third ; that of sagacity , or foresight^ to a fourth? 
Or, supposing the use of these words to be once intro- 
duced, now was their meaning to be explained to a 
novice, altogether unaccustomed to think upon such 
subjects ? 

1. In answer to this question, it is to be observed, in 
the first place, that the meaning of many words, of 
which it is impossible to exhibit any sensible prototypes, 
is gradually collected by a species of inductioii^ which 
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is more or less successfully conducted by different in- 
dividualSy according to the degree of their attention 
and judgment The connexion in which an unknown 
term stands in relation to the other words combined 
with it in the same sentence, often affords a key for its 
explanation in that particular instance ; and in propor- 
tion as such instances are multiplied in the writings and 
conversation of men well acquainted with propriety of 
speech, the means are afforded of a progressive approx- 
imation towards its precise import. A familiar illustra- 
tion of this process presents itself in the expedient 
which a reader naturally employs for deciphering the 
meaning of an unknown word in a foreign language, when 
he happens not to have a dictionary at hand. The first 
sentence where the word occurs, affords, it is probable, 
sufficient foundation for a vague conjecture concerning 
the notion annexed to it by the author ; — some idea or 
other being necessarily substituted in its place, in order 
to make the passage at all intelligible. The next sen- 
tence where it is involved, renders this conjecture a 
httle more definite ; a third sentence contracts the field 
of doubt within still narrower limits ; till, at length, a 
more extensive induction fixes completely the significa- 
tion we are in quest of. There cannot be a doubt, I 
apprehend, that it is in some such way as this, that chU- 
dren slowly and imperceptibly enter into the abstract 
and complex notions annexed to numberless words in 
their mother tongue, of which we should find it difficult 
or impossible to convey the sense by formal definitions.* 
2. The strong tendency of the mind to express itself 
metaphorically, or analogically, on all abstract subjects, 
supplies another help to facilitate the acquisition of lan- 
guage. The prevalence of this tendency among rude 
nations has been often remarked ; and has been com- 
monly accounted for, partly from the warmth of imagi- 
nation supposed to be peculiarly characteristical of sav- 
ages, and pardy from the imperfections of their scanty 

* Hence the logical utility of metaphysical pursuits in training the uiind to these 
inductive processes, so essentially connected with precision in tlie use of language, 
and, of consequence, with accuracy of reasoning, in all tlie various employments of 
tlie intellectual powers. 
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Tocabularies. The truth, however, is, that the same dispo- 
sidon is exhibited by man in every stage of his progress ; 

Ennpting him uniformly, whenever the enlargement of 
Imowledge requires the use of a new word for the 
communication of his meaning, instead of coining at once 
a sound altogether arbitrair^ to assist, as far as possible, 
the apprehension of his hearers, eidier by the happy 
employment of some old word in a metaphorical sense, 
or by grafting etymologically on some well known stock, 
a new derivative^ significant, to his own fancy, of the 
(hou^t he wishes to impart. 

To this bias of the mind to enrich language, rather by 
a modification of old materials, than by the creation of 
new ones, it is owing that the number of primitive or 
radical words, in a cultivated tongue, bears so small a 
proportion to the whole amount of its vocabulary. In 
an original language, such as the Greek, the truth of this 
remarik may be easily verified ; and, accordingly, it is 
asserted by Mr. Smith, that the number of its primitives 
does not exceed three hundred.* In the compounded 
languages now spoken in Europe, it is a much more 
difficult task to establish the fact ; but an irresistible 
presumption in its favor arises from this circumstance. 
That all who have turned their attention of late, in this 
island, to the study of etymology, are impressed with a 
deep and increasing conviction, founded on the discov- 
eries which have been already made, that this branch of 
learning is still in its infancy ; and that the roots of an 
immense variety of words, commonly supposed to be 
genuine radiccdsj may be traced, in a satisfactory man- 
ner, to the Saxon or to the Icelandic. The delight 
which all men, however unlettered, take in indulging 
their crude conjectures on the etymological questions 
which are occasionally started in conversation, is found- 
ed on the same circumstance ; — their experimental 
knowledge of the difficulty of introducing into popular 
speech a new sound, entirely arbitrary in its selection, 
and coined out of materials unemployed before. Anoth- 
er illustration of this occurs in the reluctance with 



Sec the P ii i c rtation on Language, annexed to the Theoiy of Moral Sentiments. 
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which we adopt the idiomatical turns of expression in a 
foreign tongue, or even the cant words and phrases 
which, from time to time, are springing up in our own, 
till we have succeeded in forming some theory or con- 
jecture to reconcile the apparent anomaly with the or- 
dinary laws of human thought. 

The view of the subject however, to which I must 
confine jnyself in this Essay, has a reference to those 
words alone which, in the progress of philosophical 
refinement, are introduced to express abstract and 
complex notions, or to characterize the faculties and 
operations of the thinking and sentient principle within 
us. That such words should all be borrowed from 
things sensible and familiar, was not only the natural 
consequence of our perceptive powers having been 
long and incessently exercised, before reflection began 
to awaken to its appropriate objects, but was an expe- 
dient indispensably necessary towards a successful 
communication of the thoughts which were to be con- 
veyed. This last remark, which I have already slightly 
hinted at, and which led. me into the short digression 
which has, for a few moments, diverted my attention to 
some collateral topics, will require a more ample illus- 
tration. 

I have stated the diflSculty attending the origin of 
words expressive of things which do not fall under the 
cognizance of any of our senses ; and I have also re- 
marked the disposition of the mind, on such occasions, 
to have recourse to metaphors borrowed from the mate- 
rial world. It is in this proneness of the fancy to employ 
analogical language, in order to express notions purely 
intellectual, that a provision seems to have been made 
by nature, for an intercourse between difierent minds, 
concerning things abstracted from matter ; inasmuch as 
the very same circumstances which open an easier vent 
to the utterance of the speaker, must necessarily con- 
tribute powerfully (by what Lord Bacon would have 
called the abscissio injiniti) to assist and prompt the 
apprehension of the hearer. The moment that the 
terms attention^ imagination^ abstraction^ sagacity, fore- 
sight J penetratiouj acutenesSf inc/tna/um, aversion^ deliber- 
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otkn^ are pronounced, a great step towards their inter- 
pretation is made in the mind of every person of com- 
man understanding ; and although this analogical refer- 
ence to the material world adds greatly to the difficulty 
of analyzing, with philosophical rigor, the various facul- 
ties and principles of our nature, vet it cannot be denied 
that it facilitates to a wonderful degree, the mutual 
communications of mankind concerning them, in so far 
18 such communications are necessary in the ordinary 
business of life. Even to the philosopher himself, it is 
probably, in the first instance, indispensably requisite, 
as a preparation for a more accurate survey of the mind. 
It serves, at least, to circumscribe the field of his atten- 
tion within such narrow hmits, as may enable him, with 
greater ease, to subject it to the examination of the 
power of reflection; and, in this way, renders fancy 
subservient to the ultimate correction of her own illu- 
flioos. 

And here, I cannot help pausing a litde, to remark 
how much more imperfect language is, than is commonly 
supposed, when considered as an organ of mental inter- 
course. We speak of commmiicatingjhy means of words, 
our ideas and our feelings to others ; and we seldom 
reflect sufficiently on the latitude with which this meta- 
phorical phrase ought to be understood.* The truth is, 
that, even in conversing on the plainest and most familiar 
subjects, however full and circumstantial our statements 
may be, the words which we employ, if examined with 
accuracy, will be found to do nothing more, than to 
suggest hintu to our hearers, leaving by far the principal 
part of the process of interpretation, to be performed 
by the mind itself. In this respect, the efiect of v)ord8 
faiears some resemblance to the stimulus given to the 
niemorv and imagination, by an outline or a shadow, 
exhibiting a profile of a countenance familiar to the 
senses. The most minute narratives accordingly, are 
by no means, in every instance, the most intelligible and 
satisfactory ; as the most faithful copies after nature do 
not always form the best portraits. In both cases, the 



* PfaSoMphy of the Hnmtn Mind, toL i. pp. 495, 496, td edit 
VOL. IV. 19 
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skill of the artist consists in a happy selection of par- 
ticulars which are expressive or significant. 

" Language,'' it is commonly said, " is the express 
image of thought ; " — and that it may be said, with suffi- 
cient propriety to be so, I do not dispute, when the 
meaning of the proposition is fully explained. The 
mode of expression, however, it ought to be remem- 
bered, \fi figurative ; and, therefore, when the proposi- 
tion is assumed as a principle of reasoning, it must not 
be rigorously or literally interpreted. This has too of- 
ten been overlooked by writers on the human mind. 
Even Dr. Reid himself, cautious as he is in general, 
with respect to the ground on which he is to build, has 
repeatedly appealed to this maxim, without any qualifi- 
cation whatsoever ; and, by thus, adopting it, agreeably 
to its letter, rather than to its spirit, has been led, in 
various instances, to lay greater stress on the structure 
of speech, than (in my opinion) it can always bear in a 
philosophical argument. 

As a necessary consequence of this assumption, it 
has been, not unnaturally, inferred by logicians, dial 
every word, which is not wholly useless in the vocabu- 
lary, is the sign of an idea; and that these ideas (which 
the common systems lead us to consider as the repre- 
sentatives of things^) are the immediate instruments, or 
(if I may be allowed such a phrase,) the intellectual 
tools with which the mind carries on the operation of 
thinking. In reading, for example, the enunciation of a 
proposition, we are apt to fancy, that for every \Dord 
contained in it, there is an idea presented to the under- 
standing; from the combination and comparison of 
which idea^j results that act of the mind called judg- 
ment. So different is all this from the fact, that our 
words, when examined separately, are often as com- 
pletely insignificant as the letters of which they are com- 
posed ; deriving their meaning solely from the con- 
nexion, or relation, in which they stand to others. Of 
this a very obvious example occurs, in the case of terms 
which have a variety of acceptations, and of which the 
import, in every particular application, must be collect- 
ed from the whole sentence of which they form a part. 
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When I consult Johnson's Dictionary, I find many words 
of which he has enumerated forty, fifty, or even sixty 
different significations ; and, after all the pains he has 
taken to distinguish these from each other, I am fre- 
quently at a loss how to avail myself of his definitions. 
Yet, when a word of this kind occurs to me in a book, 
or even when I hear it pronounced in the rapidity of 
mod voce discourse, I at once select, without thQ slight- 
est effort of conscious thought, the precise meaning 
which it was intended to convey. How is this to be 
explained but by the light thrown upon the problemati- 
cal term by the general import of the sentence? — a 
q>ecies of interpretation easily conceivable, where I 
have leisure to study the context deliberately ; but 
which, in the circumstances I have now supposed, im- 
plies a quickness in the exercise of the intellectual 
powers, which, the more it is examined, will appear 
the more astonishing. It is constant habit alone, that 
keeps these intellectual processes out of view ; — giving 
to the mind such a celerity in its operations, as eludes 
the utmost vigilance of our attention ; and exhibiting, to 
the eyes of common observers, the use of speech, as a 
much simpler, and less curious phenomenon, than it is 
in reafity. 

A still more palpable illustration of the same remark 
presents itself, when the language we listen to admits of 
sach transpositions in the arrangement of words, as are 
familiar to us in the Latin. In such cases, the artificial 
structure of the discourse suspends, in a great measure, 
onr conjectures about the sense, till, at the close of the 
period, the verby in the very instant of its utterance, un- 
liddles the ttnigma. Previous to this, the former words 
and phrases resemble those detached and unmeaning 
patches of different colors, which compose what opti- 
cians call an anamorphosis ; while the effect of the verh^ 
at the end, may be compared to that of the mirror by 
which the anamorphosis is reformedj and which combines 
these apparently fortuitous materials into a beautiful 
portrait or landscape. 

In instances of this sort, it will be generally found, 
upon an accurate examination, that the intellectual act. 
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as far as we are able to trace it, is altogether simple, 
and incapable of analysis ; and that the elements into 
which we flatter oarselves we have resolved it, are noth- 
ing more than the grammatical elements of speech ; — the 
logical doctrine about the comparison of ideas bearing a 
much closer affinity to the task of a schoolboy in parsing 
his lesson, than to the researches of philosophers able to 
form a just conception of the mystery to be explained. 

These observations are general, and apply to every 
case in which language is employed. When the subject, 
however, to which it relates, involves notions which are 
abstract and complex, the process of interpretation be- 
comes much more compUcated and curious ; involving, 
at 6very step, that species of mental induction which I 
have already endeavoured to describe. In reading, ac- 
cordingly, the most perspicuous discussions, in which 
such notions form the subject of the argument, little in- 
struction is received, till we have made the reasonings 
our oum^ by revolving the steps again and again in our 
thoughts. The fact is, that, in cases of this sort, the 
function of language is not so much to convey knowU 
edge (according to the common phrase) from one mind 
to another ; as to bring two minds into the same train rf 
thinking ; and to confine them, as nearly as possible, to 
the same track. — Many authors have spoken of the won- 
derful mechanism of speech ; but none has hitherto at- 
tended to the far more wonderful mechanism which it 
puts into action behind the scene. 

The speculations of Mr. Home Tooke, (whatever the 
conclusions were to which he meant them to be sub- 
servient) afford, in every page, illustrations of these 
hints, by showing how imperfect and disjointed a thing 
speech was in its infant state, prior to the development 
of those various cotnponent partSj which now appear to 
be essential to its existence. But on this particular 
view of the subject I do not mean to enlarge at present 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

If the different considerations, stated in the preceding 
chapter, be carefully combined together, it will not ap- 
pear surprising, that in the judgment of a greieit majori- 
tf of individuals, the common analogical phraseology 
concerning the mind should be mistaken for its genuine 
philosophical theory. It is only by the patient and per* 
severing exercise of reflection on the subjects of con** 
flciousness, that this popular prejudice can be gradually 
saimounted. In proportion as the thing typified grows 
fioniliar to the thoughts, the metaphor will lose its in- 
Mneiice on the fancy ; and while the signs we employ 
eontinoe to discover, by their etymology, their historicaJ 
origpn, they will be rendered, by long and accurate use, 
TiftuaHy equivalent to literal and specific appellations. 
A thousand instances, perfectly analogous to this, might 
be easUy produced from the figurative words and phrasea 
which occur every moment in ordinary conversation.* 
They who are acquainted with Warburton's account of 
the natural progress of writing, from hierogl)rphic8 to 
apparently arbitrary characters, cannot fail to be struck 
widi the similarity between the history of this art, as 
traced by him, and the gradual process by which meta* 
phorical terms come to be stripped of that literal import, 
which, at first, pointed them out to the selection of our 
Hide progenitors. Till this process be completed, with 
ieq)ect to the words denoting the powers and opera- 
tioBS of the understanding, it is vain for us to expect 
tn^ success in our inductive researches concerning the 
pnnciples of the human frame. 

1b thus objecting to metaphorical expressions, as solid 
dsto for our conclusions in the science of mind, I would 
act be understood to represent them as of no use to the 
speculative inquirer. To those who delight to trace the 
lustory of language, it may, undoubtedly, form an inter- 
esting, and not unprofitable employment, to examine 
the circumstances by which they were originally sug- 
gested, and the causes which may have diversified them 
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in the case of different nations. To the philologer it 
may also afford an amusing and harmless gratification, 
(by tracing, to their unknown roots, in some obscure 
and remote dialects, those words which, in his mother 
tongue, generally pass for primitives,) to show, that 
e\ren the terms which denote our most refined and ab- 
stracted thoughts, were borrowed originally from some 
object of external perception. This, indeed, is nothing 
more than what the considerations, already stated, would 
have inclined us to expect a priori ; and which, how 
much soever it may astonish those who have been ac- 
customed to confine their studies to grammar alone, 
. must strike every philosopher, as the natural and neceft- 
sary consequence of that progressive order in which the 
mind becomes acquainted with the different objects of 
its knowledge, and of those general laws which govern 
human thought in the employment of arbitrary signSr 
While the philologer, however, is engaged in these cap- 
tivating researches, it is highly necessary to remind him, 
from time to time, that his discoveries belong to the same 
branch of literature with that which furnishes a large 
proportion of the materials in our common lexicons and 
etymological dictionaries ; — that after he has told us, 
(for example) that imagination is borrowed from an 
optical image^ and acuteness from a Latin word, denoting 
the sharpness of a material instrument, we are no more 
advanced in studying the theory of the human intellect, 
than we should be in our speculations concerning the 
functions of money, or the political effects of the nation-* 
al debt, by learning from Latin etymologists, that the 
word pecuniGj and the phrase iBS alienum had both a 
reference, in their first origin, to certain circumstances 
in the early state of Roman manners.* 

From these slight hints, considered in their connexion 
with the subject which introduced them, some of my 
readers must have anticipated the use of them I intend 
to make, in prosecuting the argument concerning the 
origin of human knowledge. To those, however, who 
have not read Mr. Tooke's work, or who, in reading it, 

• Sec Note (O). 
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have not been aware of the very subtile and refined train 
of thinking which latently connects his seemingly desul- 
toiy etymologies, it may be useful for me to select one 
or two examples, where Mr. Tooke himself has been at 
pains to illustrate the practical application, of which he 
conceived his discoveries to be susceptible, to philosoph- 
ical discussions. This is the more necessary, as, in 
general, he seems purposely to have confined himself to 
the statement of premises, without pointing out (except 
by implication or inuendo) the purposes to which he 
means them to be applied ; — a mode of writing, I must 
beg leave to observe, which, by throwing an air of mys- 
tery over his real design, and by amusing the imagina- 
nation with the prospect of some wonderful secret af- 
terwards to be revealed, has given to his truly learned 
and original disquisitions, a degree of celebrity among 
the smatterers in science, which they would never have 
acquired, if stated concisely and systematically in a di- 
dactic form. 

*^ Right is no other than nECT-tim, (regitum) the 
past participle of the Latin verb regere. In the same 
manner, our English verb just is the past participle of 
the yerbjfibere. 

^ Thus, when a man demands his right he asks only 
that which it is ordered he shall have. 

^ A right conduct is, that which is ordered. 

^ A RIGHT reckoning is, that which is ordered. 

•* A RIGHT line is, that which is ordered or directed — 
(not a random extension, but) the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. 

**The RIGHT road is, that ordered or directed to be 
pursued (for the object you have in view.) 

" To ao RIGHT is, to do that which is ordered to be 
done.* 



* The appliettioo of the same word to denote a itraight Kne, and moral reetUttde 
tf emiductt haf obtained in eveiy language I know ; and might, 1 think, be latie- 
hdodty explained, without founding the theory of morality upon a philological 
m tbwmt cooeeming past partidpUi. The following pusage from the ^yeen 
JUtbeny (which muft recall to eveiy memory the line of Horace, Scilicet ut po/iem 
enno £gna§cere rectum) deaervea to be quoted, u an additional proof of the uni- 
temlHy of the aieociation which htn suggested this metaphor. 

** In the beginning of the reign, Mollana Mukfood, seal engraver, cut on steel, 
m the Roka chaimcter, the name of his majesty, with those of his predeceesors, up 
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<< To be in the rioht is, to be in such situations or 
circumstances as are ordered. 

^* To have right or law on one's side is, to have in 
one's favour that which is ordered or laid down. 

'* A RIGHT and just action is, such a one as is order^ 
ed and commanded, 

** A JUST man is, such as he is cQfn$nanded to be — 

aui leges juraque servat — ^who observes and obeys the 
lings laid down and commanded." 

^* It appears to me highly improper to say» that 

God has a right, as it is also to say, that God is just. 
For nothing is ordered^ directed, or commanded concern- 
ing God. The expressions are inapplicable to the De- 
ity ; though they are conunon, and those who use them 
have the best intentions. They are applicable only to 
men ; to whom alone language belongs, and of whose 
sensations only words are the representatives to men, 
who are by nature, the subjects of orders and comammdSf 
and whose chief merit is obedience." 

In reply to the objection, that, according to this doc- 
trine, every thing that is ordered and commanded is 
RIGHT and just, Mr. Tooke not only admits the conse- 
quence, but considers it as an identical proposition* 

" It is only affirming," he observes, " that what is or- 
dered and commanded is — ordered and commanded.** * 

With regard to wrong, he observes afterwards, that 
'^ it is the past participle of the verb to wring, wringan, 
torquere. The word answering to it in Italian is torto, 
the past participle of the verb torquere; whence the 
French also have tort. It means merely wrung^ or 
wrested from the right, or ordered, line of conduct" 

Through the whole of this passage, Mr. Tooke evi- 
dendy assumes, as a principle, that, in order to ascer- 
tain, with precision, the philosophical import of any 

te Thnor ; and after that, he cut another in the Nustaleek character, with his in^et- 
ff 'a name alone. For every ih\i\% relative to petitions, another scad was iDtd6» af a 
•emicircular form. On one side was, - 

" RtetitmiB it the nwani of pleMi«f God : 
I never mw any one lost io a ttrmgkt road." 

Ajreeo Akberry, VoL L p. 67. 

* It must not, however, he concluded from this knguase, that Mr. Tooke has aogr 

leaning to Hobbism. On ^e contrary, in the sequel of Uie discussion, he lays gieat 

stress on the distinction between what is ordered by human authority, and what ths 

Imws of out nature teach ua to consider as ordered by God. 
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word, it is necessary to trace its progress historically 
through aU the successive meanings which it has been 
employed to conv.ey, from the moment that it was first 
introduced" into our language ; or if the word be of for- 
eign growth, that we should prosecute the etymological 
research, till we ascertain the literal and primitive sense 
of the root from whence it sprung. It is in this literal and 
primitive sense alone, that, according to him, a philoso- 
pher is entitled to employ it, even in the present ad- 
vanced state of science ; and whenever he annexes to 
it a meaning at all different, he imposes equally on him- 
self and on others.* To me, on the contrary, it appears, 
that to appeal to etymology in a philosophical argu- 
ment, (excepting, perhaps, in those cases where the 
word itself is of philosophical origin) is altogether nu- 
gatory ; and can serve, at the best, to throw an amus- 
ing fij^t on the laws which regulate the operations of 
human fancy. In the present instance, Mr. Tooke has 
availed himself of a philological hypothesis (the evi- 
dence of which is far from being incontrovertible) to 
decide^ in a few sentences, and, in my opinion, to 
decide very erroneously, one of the most important 
questions connected with the theory of morals. 

I shall only mention another example, in which Mr. 
Tooke has followed out, with still greater intrepidity, 
hjs general principle to its most paradoxical and alarm - 
iag consequences. 

"Tbue, as we now write it; or trew, as it was 
tmn^rl^ written; means simply and merely, — that 
which IS TROWED. And instead of being a rare com- 
modity upon earth, except only in words, there is noth- 
ing but TRUTH in the world. 

••That every man, in his communication with others, 
shoold speak that which he troweth, is of so great im- 



* " As frr M we know not our own meanincr ; " as far ** as onr purposes are not 
with words to make them known ; " so far, ** we p:nlil)lc like thinyrs moat 
.^*-^' But the importance li^on higher, when wc reflect upon the application 
to metaphysics. And when 1 5*ny metaphysics, ,fou wiil be pleased to re- 
ikai all general reasoning, all polities, law, morality, and dirinity, are 
teiaphyne." — For what reason, I mu^t hpz loavo (o ajsk. lias Mr. Tooke 
maihtmaiies in this enumention of the tUlfeienl branches of mctaphyrical 
} Upon his own principle, it in fully a^ well cntiiled to a place »<> any of 
IMvetito nt of Purley, Part ii. p. 121 . 
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portance to mankind, that it ought not to surprise us, if 
we find the most extramgant praises bestowed upon 
TRUTH. But TRUTH supposes o^ankind ; for wham^ and 
by whonty alone the word is formed, and to whom only it 
is applicable. If no man, no truth. There is, therefore, 
no such thing as eternal, immutable, everlasting truth ; 
unless mankind, such as they are at present^ be also eter* 
nal, immutable, and everlasting." * 

But what connexion, it may be asked, have these 
quotations with the question about the origin of human 
knowledge ? The answer will appear obvious to those 
who have' looked into the theories which have been 
built on the general principle just referred to; a princi- 
ple which it seems to have been the main object of Mr. 
Tooke's book to confirm, by an induction of particih- 
lars ; f and which, if it were admitted as soun(( would 

* Mr. Tooke obsenret immediately afterwards, tlwt *' tlie Latin venif alio wmmm 
TROWED, and nothing else.'* In proof of which he reasons thus ; '* JRet, a tUiM^ 
gives REOR, i. e. I am Ihing-ed ; vereor, I am strongly thmg-ed ; for ve, in LtS 
composition, means valde, i. e. vaHde. And tfcrui, i. e. 111001^ Impmnd iqpM 
the mind, is the contracted participle of vereor.'* 

It was not without some cause that Mr. Tooke*s fellow dialogist (whom he db- 
tin^uishes by the letter F.), ventured to exclaim, on this occasion : *' / am tkmg- 
ed f Who ever used such language before ? " 

t 1 think it proper to quote here a few sentences from Mr. Tooke, in confinnatkNi 
of this remark. 

" Perhaps it was for mankind a lucky mistake (for it was a n^^stake) which Mr. 
Locke made, when he called his book an Essay on Human Undentimding ; Ar 
some part of the inestimable benefit of that book, has, merely on account of Ui tftle, 
reached to many thousands more than, I fear, it would have done, had he called it 
(what it is merely) a grammatieal e$»ay, or a treatise on words, or am kna- 
guage.** 

<' It may appear presumptuous, but It is necessary here to declare wj opia* 

ion, that Mr. Locke, in his Essay, never did advance one step beyond the angm ^ 
ideas, and the composition of terms.** 

In reply to this and some other observations of the same sort, Mr. Tooke'i pert* 
ner in the dialogue is made to express himself thus : 

" Perhaps you may imagine, that if Mr. Locke had been aware that he waa only 
writing concerning language, he might have avoided treating of the origin o/ideatf 
and to have escaped the quantity of abuse which has been unjustly poured upon htm 
for his opinion on that subject.'* 

Mr. Tooke answers : ** No. I think he would have set out iust as he did, wM 
the origin of ideas ; the proper starting-post of a grammarian who is to treat of thiir 
8ign4. Nor i^ he singular in referring them aU to the senses ; and in beg^nnfaig tt 
account of language in that manner.** 

To this last sentence, the following note is subjoined, which may serve to ihov» 
in what sense Mr. Tooke understands I^cke's doctrine ; and that, in ezpoundinff % 
so far from availing himself of the lights struck out by Locke's successoriy hchlli 
preferred the dark comments of an earlier age. 

** jiVul in intelleetu quod nonprius in sensu, la, as well as its conTcne, en n- 
dent and well known position. 

<' Sicut in speculo ea que videntur non sunt, sed eorum species : Ita qa« IntdU 
gimus, ea sunt re ipsa extra nos, eonimque species in nobia. Est xvim quabi bb- 

XUM IfPECULVH IJfT£LLECTU8 ZfOSTXR ; GUI, XCISZ PJBJl SEZTSUM BXPKXaSirTXV« 
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completely undermine the foundations both of logic and 
oi ethics. In truth, it is from this general principle, 
combined with a fact universally acknowledged among 
philosophers, (the impossibility of speaking about mind 
or its phenomena, without employing a metaphorical 
phraseology) that so many of our late philologists and 
grammarians, dazzled, as it should seem, with the novel- 
ty of these discoveriesj have shown a disposition to con- 
dude, (as Diderot and Helvetius formerly did from other 
E remises) that the only real knowledge we possess re- 
ites to the objects of our external senses ; and that we 
can annex no idea to the word mind itself, but that 
of matter in the most subtile and attenuated form which 
imagination can lend it — ^Nor are these the only, or the 
most dangerous consequences, involved in Locke's max- 
iniy when thus understood. I point them out at present, 
in preference to others, as being more nearly related to 
Ihesnbject of this essay. 

Mr. Tooke has given some countenance to these infer- 
ences, by the connexion in which he introduces the fol- 
lowing etymologies from Vossius. 

** MimuSf Anima^ nvevfjia and Vvxij are participles." 
— ^ jlmma est ab Animus. Animus vero est a Graeco 
'Ai^MoSf quod dici volunt quasi ''Abhos^ ab ''Aw sive "Atfjiij 
quoa est J7Wo ; et Latinis a Sjpirandoj Spiritus. Immo 
et Agrjf est a W^o quod Hesychius exponit Ilvim.^ 

I have already, on various occasions, observed, that 
the question concerning the naiure ofmindy is altogether 
feieign to the opinion we form concerning the theory of 
its operations ; and that, granting it to be of a material 
origin, it is not*the less evident, that all our knowledge 
of it is to be obtained by the exercise of the powers of 
omseiousness and of reflection. As this distinction, 
however, has been altogether overlooked by these pro- 
CmukI etymolog^ts, I shall take occasion, from the last 
oootation, to propose, as a problem not unworthy of 
their attention, an examination of the circumstances 
vhich have led men, in all ages, to apply, to the sentient 
and thinking principle within us, some appellation syn- 



msn* torr ms.'*— (J. C. Scaligor, chip. 66.) Diversiont of Poriev. 
ViL L HP. 4S, 48t 4i> 47. 
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onymous with spiritus or nvBvfia ; and, in other cases, 
to liken it to a spark of firey or some other of the most 
impalpabie and mysterious modifications of matter. Cic- 
ero hesitates between these two forms of expression ; 
evidently, however, considering it as a matter of little 
consequence which we should adopt, as both appeared 
to him to be equally unconnected with our conclusions 
concerning the thing they are employed to typify : ^*< An- 
ima sit animus, ignisve nescio : nee me pudet, fateri 
nescire quod nesciam. Illud, si ull^ alia de re obscur& 
affirmare possem, sive anima sive ignis sit animuSy eiim 
jurarem esse divinum." This figurative language, with 
respect to mind, has been considered by some of our 
later metaphysicians, as a convincing proof, that the 
doctrine of its materiality is agreeable to general be- 
lief ; and that the opposite hypothesis has originated in 
the blunder of confounding what is very minute with 
what is immaterial. 

To me, I must confess, it appears to lead U> a con- 
clusion directly opposite. For, whence this disposition 
to attenuate and subtilize, to the very verge of exis- 
tence, the atoms or elements supposed to produce Ae 
phenomena of thought and voUtion, but from the repug- 
nance c/f the scheme of materialism to our natural w^ 
prehensions ; and from a secret anxiety to guard against 
a literal interpretation of our metaphorical phraseolo^ ? 
Nor has this disposition been confined to the vulgar. 
Philosophical materialists themselves have only refined 
farther on the popular conceptions, by entrenching 
themselves against the objections of their adversaries, in 
modem discoveries concerning light and electricity^ and 
other inscrutable causes, manifested by their effects 
alone. ' In some instances, they have had recourse to 
the supposition of the possible existence of matter, un- 
der forms incomparably more subtile than what it prob- 
ably assumes in these, or in any other class of physical 
phenomena ; — a hypothesis which it is impossible to des- 
cribe better than in the words of La Fontaine : 

'' Quintessence d'atome, extrait de la lumiere." 

It is evident that, in using this language, they have 
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only attempted to elude the objections of their adversa- 
ries, by keeping the absurdity of their theory a little 
more out of the view of superficial inquirers ; divesting 
matter completely of all those properties by which it is 
jknown to our senses ; and substituting, instead of what 
is commonly meant by that word, — ^infinitesimal or eva- 
nescent entities, in the pursuit of which imagination her- 
self is quickly lost. 

The prosecution of this remark would, if I am not 
mistaken, open a view of the subject widely diflferent 
from that which modem materiaHsts have taken. But as 
it would lead me too far aside from my present design, I 
shall content myself with observing here, that the rea- 
Mnihgs which have been lately brought forward in their 
rapport, by their new philological allies, have proceed- 
ed upon two errors extremely common even among our 
best philosophers ; — first, the error of coSfounding the 
historical progress of an art with its theoretical princi- 
ples when advanced to maturity ; and, secondly, that of 
considering language as a much more exact and com- 
plete picture of thought, than it is in any state of socie- 
ty whether barbarous or refined. With both of these 
errors, Mr. Tooke appears to me to be chargeable in an 
eminent degree. Of the latter, I have already produced 
fsrious instances ; and of the former, his whole work is 
one continued illustration. After stating, for example, 
the beautiful result of his researches concerning con- 
jimctions, the leading inference which he deduces from 
It is, that the common arrangement of the parts of 
speech, in the writings of grammarians, being inaccu- 
rate and unphilosophical, must contribute greatly to 
retard the progress of students in the acquisition of 
particular languages : whereas nothing can be' more in- 
Asputable than this, that his speculations do not relate, 
b the least, to the analysis of a language, after it has 
assumed a regular and systematical form ; but to the 
gradual steps by which it proceeded to that state, from 
the inartificial jargon of savages. They are specula- 
tions, not of a metaphysical, but of a purely philological 
nature ; belonging to that particular species of disquisi- 
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tion which I have elsewhere called theoretical history.* 
To prove that conjunctions are a derivative part of 
speech, and that, at first, their place was supplied hy 
words which are confessedly pronouns or articles, does 
not prove, that they ought not to be considered as a 
separate part of speech at present^ any more than Mr. 
Smith's theory with respect to the gradual transforma- 
tion of proper names into appellatives, proves, that 
proper names and appellatives are now radically and 
essentially the same ; or than the employment of sub- 
stantives to supply the place of adjectives, (which Mr. 
Tooke tells us is one of the signs of an imperfect lan- 
guage,) proves, that no grammatical distinction exists 
between these two parts of speech, in such tongues as 
the Greek, the Latm, or the EngUsh. Mr. Tooke, in- 
deed, has not hesitated to draw this last inference also } 
but, in my omi opinion, with nearly as great precipita- 
tion, as if he had concluded, because savages supply 
the want of forks by their fingers, that therefore a finger 
and a fork are the same thing. 

The application of these considerations to our meta- 
phorical phraseology relative to the mind, vdll appear 
more clearly from the following chapter. 

* See fhe iccoimt of the Life and Writings of Mr. Smitb* prefixed to hli PoitlMH 
mouB Etsays. 



*» 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

The incidental observations which I have made in 
different parts of the Philosophy of the Human MSndy on 
the circumstances which contribute to deprive that 
branch of science of an appropriate and specific phrase* 
ology, together with those on the same subject in the 
former chapter of this Essay, preclude the necessity of 
a formal reply to the philolo^cal comments of Mr. Tooke 
on the origin of our ideas. If any thing farther be want- 
ing for a complete refutation of the conclusion which he 
supposes them to establish, an objection to it, Uttie short 
of demonstrative, may be derived fit>m the variety of 
metaphors which may be all employed, with equal pro- 
priety, wherever the phenomena of mind are concerned. 
As this observation (obvious as it may seem) has been 
hitherto veiy htde, if at all attended to, in its connexion 
with our present argument, I shall endeavour to place 
it in as strong a light as I can. 

A tery apposite example, for my purpose, presents it- 
self immediately, in our common language with respect 
to memory. In speaking of that faculty, every body 
must have remarked, how numerous and how incon- 
graous are the similitudes involved in our expressions. 
At one time, we tiken it to a receptacle^ in which the 
images of things are treasured up in a certain order ; at 
mother time, we fancy it to resembles tahlet, on which 
these images are stamped, more or less deeply; on 
other occasions again, we seem to consider it as some- 
thfaiK analogous to the canvas of a painter. Instances of 
all these modes of speaking, may be collected from no 
less a writer than Mr. Locke. ** Methinks,'' says he, in 
one place, ^Mhe understanding is not much unlike a 
dosety wholly shut up from light, with only some Ijttle 
opening left, to let in external visible resemblances, or 
ideas, of things without : Would the pictures coming into 
such a dark room but stay there j and lie so orderly as to 
he found upon occasionj it would very much resemble 
the understanding of a man, in reference to all objects 
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of sight, and the ideas of them/' — In a different part of 
his Essay, he has crowded into a few sentences, a \rar 
riety of such theories ; shifting backwards and forwards 
from one to knother, as they happen at the moment to 
strike his fancy. I allude to a very interesting passage 
with respect to the decay of memory, produced occa- 
sionally by disease or old age; — a passage where, I 
cannot help remarking by the way, that the impression 
of the writer, with respect to the precariousness of the 
tenure by which the mind holds its most precious gifts, 
has elevated the tone of his composition to a strain of 
figurative and pathetic eloquence, of which I do not 
recollect that his works afford any similar example. 
'^ The memory, in some men, it is true, is very tenacimUf 
even to a miracle ; but yet there seems to be a constant 
decay of all our ideas, even of those which are struck 
deepesU and in minds the most retentive ; so that, if they 
be not sometimes renewed by repeated exercise of the 
senses, or reflection on those kind of objects which at 
first occasioned them, the print wears out^ and at last 
there remains nothing to be seen. Thus, the ideas, as 
well as children of our youth, often die before us :• And 
our minds represent to us those tombs to which we are 
approaching ; where, though the brass and marble re- 
main, yet the inscriptions are effaced by time and the 
imagery moulders away. The pictures drawn in our 
minds are laid in fading colors, and if not sometiknes re- 
freshed, vanish and disappear.^^ He afterwards adds, 
that " we sometimes find a disease strip the mind of all 
its ideas, and the flames of a fever, in a few daySj cal* 
dne all those images to dust and confusion which seemed 
to be OS lasting as if graved on mxtrble^ Such is the 
poverty of language, that it is, perhaps, impossible to 
find w^ords with respect to memory, which do not seem 
to imply one or other of these different hypotheses; 
anc^ to the sound philosopher, they are, all of them, 
(when considered merely as modes of expression,) 
equally unexceptionable ; because, in employing them, 
he, in no case, rests his reasoning upon the sign, but 
only upon the thing signified. To the Materialist, how- 
ever, it may not be improper to hint, that the several 
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hypotheses already aUuded to, are completely exclu- 
sive of each other ; and to submit to his consideration, 
whether the indiscriminate use, among all our most pre- 
cise writers, of these obviously inconsistent metaphors^ 
does not justify us in concluding, that none of them has 
any connexion with the true theory of the phenomena 
which he conceives them to explain ; and that they de- 
serve the attention of the metaphysician, merely as fa- 
miliar illustrations of the mighty influence exerted over 
our most abstracted thoughts, by language and by early 
associations.^ 

Nor must it be forgotten, that, even in pure Mathe- 
matics, our technical language is borrowed from the 
physical properties and affections of matter ; a propo- 
sition, of which it is unnecessary for me to mention any 
other proofs, than the terms employed to express the 
most elementary notions of geometry ; such terms, for 
example, as point, lincy surface^ solidj angle, tangent, in- 
tersefiian, circumference ; not to insist on such phrases 
as, nwobUes and evohUes, osculating circle, and various 
others of a similar description. The use made of this 
sort of figurative language in arithmetic, is an instance, 
periiaps, still more directly to our present purpose ; as 
when we speak of the squares, cubes, and fractions of 
numbers ; to which may be added, as a remarkable in- 
stance of the same thing, the application of the word 
/ttzion to quantity considered in general. 

Notwithstanding these considerations, I do not know 
of any person, possessing the slightest claim to the name 
of philosopher, who has yet ventured to infer, from the 
metaphorical origin of our mathematical language, that 
it b impossible for us to annex to such words as point, 
Sne, or solid, any clear or precise notions, distinct from 
those which they literally express ; or, that all our con- 
clusions, founded on abstractions from the combinations 
presented to us by our external senses, must necessa- 
rily be vain and illusory. It is possible, indeed, that 
some may be disposed to make a distinction between 
hanng a notion or idea of an object, and being able to 

• Sec Note (P.) 
VOL. IV. 21 
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treat it as a subject of reasoning ; — between haying a 
notion^ for example, of length wUhatU breadth^ and rear 
saning concerning the one dimension without any refer- 
ence to the other. To this distinction, trifling as it is 
in reality, I have no material objection to state on the 
present occasion, as I should be completely satisfied, if 
it were as scrupulously attended to in the philosophy of 
mind, as it uniformly is in the demonstrations of the 
mathematician ; — the sensible images presented to the 
fancy by the metaphorical words employed to denote 
the internal phenomena, being considered as analogous 
to the extension of points^ and the breadth of thus in a 
geometrical diagram ; and the same absti-action fix)m 
the literal import of our words being steadily maintain- 
ed, in all our reasonings in the former science, which 
is indispensably necessary to enable us to arrive at any 
useful conclusions in the latter. 

Of Mr. Tooke's opinion on the nature of general rear 
soning^ we are not, as yet, fully informed ; nor has he 
even explained himself concerning the logical princi* 
pies of mathematical science. He has, indeed, giveB 
us to understand, that he conceived the whole of his 
second volume to be levelled at the imaginary power 
of abstraction ; and towards the close of it, he express* 
es himself, in pretty confident terms, as having com- 
pletely accomplished his object : " You have now in- 
stances of my doctrine, in, I suppose, about a thousand 
words. Their number may be easily increased. But I 
trust these are sufficient to discard that imagined opera- 
tion of the mind which has been called abstraction ; and 
to prove, that what we call by that name, is merely one 
of the contrivances of language for the purpose of more 
speedy communication." * 

In what manner Mr. Tooke connects this very co- 
pious induction, with the inference he deduces from it, 
I must confess myself unable to comprehend. For my 
own part, I can perceive no logical connexion whatso- 
ever between his premises and his conclusion ; nor do 
his numerous examples appear to me to establish any 

^ Tookc, Vol. ii. p. 396. 
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one general truth, but the influence of fancy and of 
casual association on the structure of speech. Not that 
I consider this as a conclusion of little moment ; for of 
the reciprocal influence of speech on our speculative 
judgments, I am fully aware ; and, perhaps, if I wished 
far an illustration of the fact, I should be tempted to 
refer the train of thought which has given birdi to the 
second volume of the Dvoersions of Purkyj as the most 
remarkable example of it that has yet occurred in lite- 
raiy history. — *^ Credunt homines,'' says Bacon, " ratio- 
lem suam verbis imperare, sed fit etiam, ut verba vim 
soam super rationem retorqueant" 

With respect to abstractiouj I think it probable that 
Mr. Tooke has fallen into an error very prevalent among 
later writers, — ^that of supposing Berkeley's argument 
against abstract general ideas to have proved a great 
deal more than it does. 

That Berkeley has shown, in the most satisfactory 
manner, the incorrectness of Locke's language upon 
this subject, and that he has thrown a clear and strong 
B|^t on the nature of general reasonings is now, I believe, 
admitted by all who are acquainted with his writings. 
But does it follow from Berkeley's argument, that ab- 
straetian is an imaginary faculty of the mind, or that our 
general conclusions are less certain than former logicians 
had conceived ? No one, undoubtedly, can, for a moment, 
admit such suppositions, who understands what the word 
abstraction means, and who has studied the first book of 
Euclid's Elements. 

On these, and some other collateral points, it is to be 
hoped, that Mr. Tooke will communicate his peculiar 
fiews more unreservedly, in the farther prosecution of 
bis design : — ^in looking forward to which, I trust I shall 
be pardoned, if I express a wish (which I am sure I 
feel in common with many of his admirers) that he 
would condescend to adopt the usual style of didactic 
writing, without availing himself of a form of composi- 
&>n which eludes the most obvious and the most insu- 
perable difficulties, by means of a personal sarcasm, or 
of a political epigram. 
Strongly impressed with the prevalence of errors. 
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similar to those which have misled Mn Tooke to so 
unprecedented a degree, a philosophical grammarian, of 
the first eminence, long ago recommended the total pro** 
scription of figurative terms from all abstract discus- 
sions.* To this proposal D'Alembert objects, that it 
veould require the creation of a new language, unintelli- 
gible to all the world : — for which reason, he advises 
philosophers to adhere to the common modes of speak- 
ing ; guarding themselves, as much as possible, against 
the false judgments which they may have a tendency to 
occasion. t To me it appears, that the execution of 
the design would be found, by any person who should 
attempt it, to be wholly impracticable, at least in the 
present state of metaphysical science. * If the new 
nomenclature were coined out of merelv arbitrary 
sounds, it would be altogether ludicrous ; if analogous, 
in its formation, to that lately introduced into chemistnTf 
it would, in all probability, systematize a set of hypoth- 
eses, as . unfounded as those which we are anxious to 
discard. 

Neither of these writers has hit on the only effectual 
remedy against this inconvenience ; — to varyy from time 
to time, the metaphors we employ, so as to prevent any 
one of them from acquiring an undue ascendant over the 
others, either in our own minds, or in those of our read- 
ers. It is by the exclusive use of some favorite figure, 
that careless thinkers are gradually led to mistake a 
simile or distant analogy for a legitimate theory. 

For an illustration of this suggestion, which I consider 
as a most important logical rule in prosecuting the study 
of mind, I must refer to my former work. Obvious as 
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dit 

ainsi du reste. II est certain que lorsqu'on se propose de rendre scnsiblesdes id^ 
purement intellectuelles, id^es souvent imparfaJtes, obscures, fugitives, et pour ainsi 
dire, a demi-^closes, on n*^prouve que trop combien les termes, dont on est forc^ do 
se servir, sent insuffisans pour rendre ces id^es, et souvent propres a en donner des 
fausses : rien no seroit done plus raisonnable que de bannir des discussions m^taphy- 
siques les expressions fisur^es, autant qu'il seroit possible. Mais pour pouvoir les en 
bannir entierement, 11 laudroit cr^cr une langue expr^s, dont les termes ne se- 
roient entendu de personne ; le plus court est de se servir dc la langue commune* en 
se tenant sur ses gardes pour n'cn pas abuser daos ecs jugemens." {Melanges, tome 
V. p. SO.) 
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it may appear, I do not recollect to have met with it in 
the writings of any of my predecessors. It is very pos- 
sible^ that in this my memory mav deceive me ; but one 
thing is certain, that none of them has attempted to 
exemplify it systematically in his own practice. 

After these remarks, it is almost superfluous for me 
to add, that it is, in many cases, a fortunate circumstance, 
wheh the words we employ have lost their pedigree ; 
or (what amounts nearly to the same thing) when it can 
be traced by those alone who are skilled in ancient and 
in foreign languages. Such words have in their favor 
the sanction of immemorial use ; and the obscurity of 
their history prevents them from misleading the imagi- 
nation, by recalling to it the sensible objects and phe- 
nomena to which they owed their origin. The notions, 
accordingly, we annex to them may be expected to be 
peculiarly precise and definite, being entirely the result 
of those habits of induction which I have shown to be 
so essentially connected with the acquisition of lan- 
guage. 



The philological speculations, to which the foregoing 
criticisms refer, have been prosecuted by various inge- 
nious writers, who have not ventured (perhaps, who 
have not meant) to draw from them any inferences in 
favor of materialism. But the obscure hints frequently 
thrown out, of the momentous conclusions to which 
Mr. Tooke's discoveries are to lead, and the gratulations 
irith which thev were hailed by the author of Zoanamiay 
ind by other physiologists of the same school, leave no 
doubt with respect to the ultimate purpose to which 
they have been supposed to be subservient. In some 
mstances, these writers express themselves, as if they 
conceived the philosophy of the human mind to be in- 
accessible to all who have not been initiated in their 
cabalistical mysteries ; and sneer at the easy credulity 
of those who imagine, that the substantive spirit means 
any thing else than breath ; or the adjective rights any 
thing essentially different from a line forming the short- 
est distance between two points. The language of 
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those metaphysicians who have recommended on ab* 
straction from things external as a necessary preparation 
for studying our intellectual frame, has been censured as 
bordering upon enthusiasm, and as calculated to inspire 
a childish wonder at a department of knowledge, which, 
to the few who are let into the secret, presents nothing 
above the comprehension of the grammarian and the 
anatonust For my own part, I have no scruple to wow, 
that the obvious tendency of these doctrines to degrade 
the nature and faculties of man in his own estimation, 
seems to me to afford, of itself, a very strong presump- 
tion against their truth. Cicero considered it as an 
objection of some weight to the soundness of an ethical 
system, that << it savoured of nothing grand or gener- 
ous," (mhil magnificum^ nihil generosum sapU:) — ^Nor 
was the objection so trifling as it may at first appear ; fcur 
how is it possible to believe, that the conceptions of the 
multitude concerning the duties of life are elevated by 
ignorance or prejudice, to a pitch, which it is the busi- 
ness of reason and philosophy to ac^ust to a humbler 
aim? From a feeling somewhat similar, I frankly acknow- 
ledge the partiality I entertain towards every theory rela- 
ting to the human mind, which aspires to ennoble its rank 
in the creation. I am partial to it, not merely because 
it flatters an inoffensive, and perhaps not altogether a 
useless pride ; but because, in the more sublime views 
which it opens of the universe, I recognize one of the 
most infallible characteristics, by which the conclusions 
of inductive science are distinguished from the presump- 
tuous fictions of human folly. 

When I study the intellectual powers of Man, in the 
writings of Hartley, of Priestley, of Darwin, or of Tooke, 
I feel as if I were examining the sorry mechanism that 
gives motion to a puppet. If, for a moment, I am car- 
ried along by their theories of human knowledge, and 
of human life, I seem to myself to be admitted behind 
the curtain of what I had once conceived to be a mag- 
nificent theatre; and, while I survey the tinsel frippery 
of the wardrobe, and the paltry decorations of the 
scenery, am mortified to discover the trick which had 
cheated my eye at a distance. This surely is not the 
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chwacteristic of tnith or of nature; the beauties of 
which invite our closest inspection ; deriving new lus- 
tre from those microscopical researches which deform 
the most finished productions of art If, in our phys- 
ical inquiries concerning the material world, every step 
that has been hitherto gained, has at once exalted our 
conceptions of its immensity, and of its order, can we 
reasonably suppose, that the genuine philosophy of the 
Mind is to disclose to us a spectacle less pleasing, or 
less elevating, than fancy or vanity had disposed us to 
anticipate ? 

In dismissing this subject, it is, I hope, scarcely ne- 
cessary for me to caution my readers against supposing, 
that the scope of the remarks now made, is to under- 
value the researches of Mr. Tooke and his followers. 
My wish is only to mark out the limits of their legitimate 
and very ample province. As long as the philologer 
confines himself to the discussions of grammar and of 
etjrmology, his labors, while they are peculiarly calcu- 
lated to gratify the natural and liberal curiosity of men 
of erudition, may often furnish important data for illus- 
trating the progress of laws, of arts, and of manners ; — 
for clearing up obscure passages in ancient writers ;— or 
for tracing the migrations of mankind, in ages of which 
we have no historical records. And although, without 
the guidance of more steady lights than their own, they 
are more likely to bewilder than to direct in the study 
of the Mind, they may yet (as I shall attempt to exem- 
plify in the Second Part of this Volume) supply many 
useful materials towards a history of its natural pro- 
gress ;— more particularly towards a history of Imagi- 
nation, considered in its relation to the principles of 
Criticism. But, when the speculations of the mere 
scholar, or glossarist, presume to usurp, as they have 
too often done of late, the honors of Philosophy and 
that for the express purpose of lowering its lofty pur- 
suits to a level with their own, their partisans stand 
io need of the admonition which Seneca addressed to 
his fnend Lucilius, when he cautioned him against those 
grammatical sophists who, by the frivolous details of 
their verbal controversies, had brought discredit on the 
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splendid disputations of the stoical school : ** Relinque 
istum ludum literarium philosophorum, qui rem mag- 
nificentissimam ad syllabas vocant, qui animum minuta 
docendo demittunt et conterunt, et id agunt ut philoso- 
phia potius difficilis quam magna videatur." * 



* Seneca, Epist. 71. — ** Abandon this literaiy pastime, introduced by men who 
would bring the noblest of all sciences to the test of wordsiuad syllables ; who, by 
the minuteness of their disquisitions, let down die mind and wear out its powers, 
and seem anxious to invest ptiiloaophy with new difficulties, when it ought to htTe 
been their aim to display her in all her grandeur." 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

Another mistaken idea, which runs through the the- 
ories of some of our late philologers, although of a far 
less dangerous tendency than that which has been just 
remarked, is yet of sufficient consequence to deserve 
our attention, before we close the present discussion. 
It relates, indeed, to a question altogether foreign to the 
subject of the foregoing essays ; but has its origin in an 
error so similar to those which I have been endeavour- 
ing to correct, that I cannot expect to find a more con- 
venient opportunity of pointing it out to the notice of 
my readers. 

The idea to which I refer is assumed, or, at least, im- 
plied as an axiom, in almost every page of Mr. Tooke's 
work ; That, in order to understand with precision, the 
import of any English word, it is necessary to trace its 
progress historically through all the successive mean- 
ings which it has been employed to convey, from the 
moment that it was first introduced into our language ; 
or if the word be of foreign growth, and transmitted to 
us from some dialect of our continental ancestors, that 
we should prosecute the etymological research, till we 
ascertain the literal and primitive sense of the root from 
whence it sprung.* Nor is this idea peculiar to Mr. 
Tooke. It forms, in a great measure, the ground-work 
of a learned and ingenious book on French SynonymeSy 
by M. Roubaud ; and, if we may judge from the silence 
of later writers, it seems to be now generally acquiesced 
in, as the soundest criterion we can appeal to in settling 
the very nice disputes to which this class of words have 
frequently given occasion. 

For my own part, I am strongly inclined to think, 
that the instances are few indeed, (if there are, in truth, 

* In ofia pasMge, he seemt to pay some deference to usage ; 

** Qaem peoM arbitrium Mt et ju et noriM loqwendi j** 
But the whole ipirit of his book proceeds on the opposite principle ; and even in 
the pife to which I allude, he tells us, that " capricious and mutable fashion has 
nothing to do in our inquiries into the nature of language, and the meaning of 
wofds/'— Vol. II. p. 95. 

VOL. IV. 22 
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any instances) in which etymology furnishes effectual 
aids to guide us, either in writing with propriety the 
dialect of our own times; or in fixing the exact signifi- 
cation of ambiguous terms ; or in drawing the line be- 
tween expressions which seem to be nearly equivalent. 
In all such cases, nothing can, in my opinion, be safely 
trusted to, but that habit of accurate and vigilant in- 
duction, which, by the study of the most approved 
models of writing and of thinking, elicits gradually and 
insensibly the precise notions which our best authors 
have annexed to their phraseology. It is on this prin- 
ciple that Girard and Beauz6e have proceeded in all 
their critical decisions ; and, although it cannot be de- 
nied, that there is often a great deal of false refinement 
in both, they must be allowed the merit of pointing out 
to their successors the only road that could conduct 
them to the truth. In D'Alembert^s short but masteriy 
sketch on SynonymeSj he has followed precisely the 
fiame track.* 

How very little advantage is to be gained from ety- 
mology, in compositions where taste is concerned, may 
be inferred from this obvious consideration, That among 
words deriving their origin from the same source, we 
find some ennobled by the usage of one country ; while 
others very nearly allied to them, nay, perhaps identi- 
cal in sound and in orthography, are debased by the 
practice of another. It is owing to this circumstance, 
that Englishmen, and still more Scotchmen, when they 
begin the study of German, are so apt to complain of 
the deep rooted associations which must be conquered, 
before they are able to relish the more refined beauties 
of style in that parent language on which their own has 
been grafted. 

On the other hand, when a word originally low or 
ludicrous, has, in consequence of long use, been once 
ennobled or consecrated, I do not well see what advan- 
tage, in point of taste, is to be expected from a scrupu- 
lous examination of its genealogy or of its kindred con- 
nexions. Mr. Tooke has shown, in a very satisfactory 



• See Note (Q.) 
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manner, that some English words which are now ban- 
ished, not only from solemn discourse, but from decent 
conversation, are very nearly allied, in their origin, to 
others which rank with the most unexceptionable in our 
language ; and he seems disposed to ascribe our prej- 
udice against the former to a false delicacy.* I should 
be ^ad to know what practical inference Mr. Tooke 
would wish us to draw from these discoveries. Is it 
that the latter should be degraded, on account of the 
infamy of their connexions ; or that every word which 
can claim a common descent with them from a respect- 
able stem is entitled to admission into the same society ? 

May there not be some risk that, by such . etymologi- 
cal studies, when pushed to an excess, and magnified in 
the imagination to an undue importance, the taste may 
lose more in the nicety of its discrimination, than the 
understanding gains in point of useful knowledge ? One 
thing I can state as a fact, confirmed by my own obser- 
vation, so far as it has reached ; — that 1 have hardly met 
with an individual, habitually addicted to them, who 
wrote his own language with ease and elegance. Mr. 
Tooke himself is, indeed, one remarkable exception to 
the general rule ; but even with respect to hmj I am in- 
clined to doubt, if the style of his composition be im- 
proved, since he appeared with such distinction as the 
antagonist of Junius. 

Nor will this effect of these pursuits appear suiprising, 
when it is considered that their tendency is to substitute 
the doubtful niceties of the philologer and the antiqua- 
rian, as rules of decision in cases where there is no 
legitimate appeal but to custom and to the ear. Even 
among those who do not carry their researches deeper 
than the superficial aspect of our vernacular speech, we 
know what a deceitful guide etymology frequently is, in 
questions about the propriety or impropriety of expres- 
sion. How much more so, when such questions are 
judged of on principles, borrowed from languages which 
are seldom studied by any who have made the cultiva- 
tion of taste a serious object ! f 

• V*L II. pp. 67 and 134. 

t " \\ est si rare que r^tymologie d*iio mot cdndde avee ta veritable aeceptioD, 
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As an illustration of this, I shall only take notice of 
the absurdities, into which we should inevitably fall, if 
we were to employ the conclusions of the etymologist 
as a criterion for judging of the propriety of the meta* 
phors involyed in our common forms of speech. In 
some cases, where such metaphors, from their obvious 
incongruity, form real and indisputable blemishes in our 
language, necessity forces us to employ them, from the 
want of more unexceptionable substitutes ; and, where 
this necessity exists, it would be mere pedantry to op- 
pose to established use the general canons of criticism. 
My own opinion is, that this pedantry has, for many 
years past, been carried farther than the genius of the 
English tongue will justify, and has had a sensible influ- 
ence in abridging the variety of its native stores of ex- 
pression ; but it is only oi late that, in separating the 
primitive from the metaphorical meanings of words, it 
has become customary for critics to carry their refine- 
ments farther than the mere English scholar is able to 
accompany them ; or to appeal from the authority of Ad- 
dison and Swift, to the woods of Germany.* 

qu*on ne peut jihstifier ces sortes de recherches par le pr^tezte de mieuz fixer par-Ik 
le sens des mots. Les ^crivains, qui savent le plus de langues, sent ceux qui com- 
mettcnt le plus d'impropri^t^s. Trop occup^s derancienne ^nergie d'un terme, 
lis oublient la valeur actuelle, et negligent les nuances, qui font la grace et la iorce 
du discours.'* 

See the notes annexed to the ingenious memoir read before the Academy of Ber- 
lin, by M. de Rivarol ; entitled, De V UniveraalUe de la Langue Pran^oUe, 

* The argument against the critical utility of these etymological researches might 
be carried much farther, by illustrating their tendency, with respect to our poeUeai 
vocabulary. The power of ^&is (which depends wholly on association) is often in- 
creased by the mystery which hangs over the origin of its consecrated terms ; as the 
nobility of a family gains an accession of lustre, when its history is lost in the ob- 
scurity of the fabulous ages. 

A single instance will at once explain and confirm the foregoing remark. — Few 
words, perhaps, in our language, have been used more happily by some of our older 
poets than Harbinger ; more particularly by Milton, whose Paradise Lost has ren- 
dered even the organical sound pleasing to the fancy. 

** And now of love Uiey treat, till th' evoning itar, 
Lovo's harbinger f appcar(^d." 

How powerful are the associations which such a combination of ideas must estab- 
lish in the memory of every reader capable of feeling their beauty ; and what a charm 
is communicated to the word, thus blended in its enect with such pictures, as those 
of the evening star, and of the loves of our first parents ! 

When 1 look into Johnson for the etymology of Harbinger, I find it is derived 
from the Dutch Herberger, which denotes one who goes to provide loddngs or a 
harbour for those that follow. Whoever may thank the author for this conjecture, it 
certainly will not be the lover of Milton^s poetry. The injury, however, which is 
here done to the word in question, is slight in comparison of what it would have been, 
if its origin had been traced to some root in our own language equally ignoble, and 
reaembUog it as nearly in point of orthography. 
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The following principle may, I think, be safely adopt- 
ed as a practical rule ; that, as mixed fnetaphors displease 
solely by the incongruous pictures they present to the im- 
agination, they are exceptionable in those cases alone, 
where the words which we combine appear obviously^ 
and without a moment's reflection, to have a metaphori- 
cal signification; and, consequently, that when, from 
long use, they cease to be figurative, and become virtu- 
ally literal expressions, no argument against their pro- 
prie^ can have any weight, so far as it rests on meta- 
physical or philological considerations concerning their 
primitive roots. In such cases, the ear of a person fa- 
miliarized to the style of our standard authors, ought to 
silence every speculative argument, how plausible so- 
ever it may appear to the theorist, in point of etymologi- 
cal verisimilitude. 

In confirmation of this principle, it may be observed, 
that, among our metaphorical expressions, there are 
some^ where the literal sense continues to maintain its 
ascendant over the metaphorical ; there are others, 
where the metaphorical has so far supplanted the literal, 
as to present itself as the more obvious * interpretation 
of the two. 

The words acuteness^ deliberation^ and sagacityy are 
examples of the latter sort ; suggesting immediately the 
ideas which they figuratively express ; and not even ad- 
mitting of a literal interpretation, without some violence 
to ordinary phraseology. In all such instances, the 
figurative origin of the word appears to me to be en- 
titled to no attention, in the practice of composition. 

It is otherwise, however, where the literal meaning 
continues to prevail over the metaphorical ; and where 
the first aspect of a phrase may, of course, present an 
unpleasing combination of things material with things in- 
tellectual or moral. The verb to handUj as employed 
in the expressions — to handle a philosophical question — 
to handle a point of controversy — seems to me to be in 
this predicament. It is much used by the old English 
divines ; more particularly by those who have been dis- 
tinguished by the name of puritans ; and it is a favorite 
mode of speaking, not only with Lord Kames in his 
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Elements of Criticism, but, with a still higher authority 
in point of style, Mr. Burke, in his book on the Sublime 
and Beautiful. 

It is, perhaps, owing to some caprice of my own taste, 
but I must acknowledge, that I had always a dislike at 
the word when thus applied ; more especially, when 
the subject in question is of such a nature, as to require 
a certain Ughtness and delicacy of style. For many 
years past, it has been falling gradually into disuse ; its 
place being commonly supplied by the verb to treat ; — 
a verb which, when traced to its root (tractare) in 
the Latin language, is precisely of the same import; 
but which, in consequence of its less obvious extrac- 
tion, does not obtrude its literal meaning on the imagi- 
nation, in a manner at all offensive. In most cases of 
the same sort, it will be found convenient to avail our- 
selves of a similar artifice. 

" It might be expected," says Burke, " from the fer- 
tility of the subject, that I should consider poetsy, as 
it regards the sublime and beautiful, more at lai^; 
but it must be observed, that in this light it has been 
often and well handled already." — In the following sen- 
tence the use of the same word strikes me as still more 
exceptionable : " This seems to me so evident, that I 
am a good deal surprised that none who have handled 
the subject have made any mention of the quality of 
smoothness in the enumeration of those that go to the 
forming of beauty." 

Upon the very same principle, I am inclined to ob- 
ject to the phrase go to^ as here employed. I know, 
that the authority of Swift and of Addison may be 
pleaded in its favor ; but their example has not been 
followed by the best of our later writers ; and the literal 
meaning of the verb oo, when connected with the 
preposition to, has now so decided an ascendant over 
the metaphorical, as to render it at present an awk- 
ward mode of expression, whatever the case may have 
been in the days of our ancestors. 

In forming a judgment on. questions of this kind, it 
must not be overlooked, whether the expression is used 
as a rhetorical ornament addressed to the fancy ; or as 
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a sign of thought destined for the communication of 
knowledge. On the former supposition, it is possible 
that the same phrase may offend ; which, on the latter, 
would notyonly be unexc^sptionable, but the most simple 
and natural turn of expression which the language sup- 
plies. 

I have elsewhere contrasted some of the opposite 
perfections of the philosophical, and of the rhetorical or 
poetical style. The former, I have observed, accom- 
plishes its purposes most effectually, when, like the lan- 
guage of algebra, it confines our reasoning faculties to 
their appropriate province, and guards the thoughts 
against any distraction from the occasional wanderings 
of fancy. How different from this is the aim of poetry ! 
Sometimes to subdue reason itself by her siren song ; 
and, in ail her higher efforts, to revert to the first im- 
pressions and to the first language of nature ;— clothing 
every idea with a sensible image, and keeping the fancy 
for ever on the wing. Nor is it sufficient, for this end, 
to speak by means of metaphors or symbols. It is neces- 
sary to employ such as retain enough of the gloss of 
novelty to stimulate the powers of conception and 
imagination ; and, in the selection of words, to keep 
steadily in view the habitual associations of those upon 
whom they are destined to operate. Hence, to all who 
cultivate this delightful art, and still more to all who 
•speculate concerning its theory, the importance of those 
studies which relate to the associating principle, and to 
the history of the human mind, as exemplified in the 
figurative mechanism of language. Of this remark I in- 
tend to offer various illustrations in the Essays -which 
are to follow : — but, before entering upon any new top- 
ics, it yet remains for me to add a few hints, which have 
a more particular reference to style in those instances, 
where the object of the writer is merely to attain the 
merits of perspicuity and simplicity. 

In cases of this last description, the considerations 
which have been already stated lead me to conclude, 
that the general rules which reprobate mixed meta- 

{>hors, ought to be interpreted with a greater degree of 
atitude than critics are accustomed to allow. I have 
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heard, for example, the phrase fertile source censured 
more than once, as a trespass against these rules. I 
think I may venture to appeal to a great majority of my 
readers, whether this impropriety ever occurred to them, 
when they have met with the phrase, as they often must 
have done, in the best English authors ; nay, whether 
this phrase does not strike their ear, as a more natural 
and obvious combination than copious source^ which 
some would substitute instead of it. Why, then, should 
we reject a convenient expression, which custom has 
already sanctioned ; and, by tying ourselves down, in 
this instance, to the exclusive employment of the ad- 
jective copiouSf impoverish the scanty resources which 
the English idiom affords for diversifying our phraseolo- 
gy ? * On the same principle, I would vindicate such 
phrases as the following ; — to dwell, or to enlarge^ on a 
particular point ; or on a particular head of a discourse ; 
or on a particular branch of an argument. Nor do I see 
any criticism to which they are hable, which would not 
justify the vulgar cavil against golden candlestick^ and 
glass i7iA:Aom /—expressions which it is impossible to 
dispense with, but by means of absurd circumlocutions. 
In these last cases, indeed, the etymology of the words 
leads the attention back to the history of the arts, rather 
than to that of the metaphorical uses of speech ; but in 
both instances the same remark holds, that when a 
writer, or a speaker, wishes to express himself plainly 
and perspicuously, it is childish in him to reject phrases 
which custom has consecrated, on account of the incon- 
sistencies which a philological analysis may point out, 

* If there is any one Englisti word, which is now become Tirtually literal, in iH 
metaphorical applications, it is the word source, Wlio is it that ever thought of a 
spring or fountain of water, in speaking of God as the source of existence ; of the 
sun as the source of light and heat ; of land as one of the sources of national 
wealth ; or of sensation and reflection^ as the only sources (according to Locke) 
of human knowledge ; — propositions which it would not be easy to enunciate with 
equal clearness and conciseness in any other manner ? The same observation may 
be extended to the adjective fertile ; which we apply indiscriminately to a produc- 
tive field ; to an inventive genius ; and even to the mines which supply us with 
the precious metals. I cannot therefore see the shadow of a reason why these two 
word«i should not be joined together in the most correct composition. A similar 
combination has obtained in the French language, in which the phrase source ft' 
conde has been long sanctioned by the highest authorities. 

It is necessary for me to observe here, that I introduce this and other examples 
of the same kind, merely as Ulustrations of my meaning ; and that it is of no con- 
sequence to my argument, whether my decisions, in particular cases, be right or 
wrong. 
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between their primitive import and their popular accep- 
tations. 

In the practical application, I acknowledge, of this 
general conclusion, it requires a nice' tacty aided by a 
familiar acquaintance with the best models, to be able 
to decide, when a metaphorical word comes to have the- 
effect of a literal and specific term ;— or, (what amounts 
to the same thing) when it ceases to present its primi- 
tive along with its figurative meaning : And whenever 
the point is at all doubtful, it is unquestionably safer 
to pay too much, than too Utde respect, to the common 
canons of verbal criticism. All that I wish to establish 
is, that these canons, if adopted without limitations and 
exceptions, would produce a style of composition dif- 
ferent from what has been exemplified by the classical 
authors, either of ancient or of modem times ; and 
which no writer or speaker could attempt to sustain, 
without feeling himself perpetually cramped by fetters, 
inconsistent with the freedom, the variety, and the grace 
of his expression.* 

If these remarks have any foundation in truth, when 
applied to questions which fall under the cognizance of 
illiterate judges, they conclude with infinitely greater 
force in favor of established practice, when opposed 
merely by such arcana as have been brought to light by 
the researches of the scholar or the antiquary. Con- 
ndering, indeed, the metaphorical origin of by far the 
greater proportion of words in every cultivated language, 
(a fact which Mr. Tooke's ingenious speculations have 
now placed in a point of view so peculiarly luminous) 
etymology, if systematically adopted as a test of pro- 
priety, would lead to the rejection of all our ordinary 
modes of speaking ; without leaving us the possibility 
of communicating to each other our thoughts and feelings, 
in a manner not equally liable to the same objections. 

*.TIm IbDowing maiim does honor to the good sense and rood taste of Vaugelas.^ 
" Loraqo'iiiie §^^on de parier est usit^e des bons auteurt, u ne £iut pas s'amuser k 
as Mn Paiiatoiiue, ni k pointiUer desaus, comioe font uno infinite de fi^ns ; inais il 
feat m hiaaer cmporter au torrent, et parier comme les autres, sans daigner ^couter 
eat <piichouri de phrases.'* « 

END OF PART FIRST. 
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ON THE BEAUTIFUL. 



INTRODUCTION. 

In the volume which I have ah*eady published on the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, when I have had occa- 
sion to speak of the Pleasures of Imagmaiiany I have 
employed that phrase to denote the pleasures which 
arise from ideal creations or combinations, in contradis-* 
tinction to those derived from the reoKties which human 
life presents to our senses* Mr. Addison, in his well- 
known and justly admired papers on this subject, uses 
the same words in a more extensive acceptation ; to 
express the pleasures which beauty, greatness, or nov- 
elty, excite in the mind, when presented to it, either by 
the powers of perception, or by the faculty of imagina- 
tion ; distinguishing these two classes of agreeable ef- 
fects, by calling the one primaryj and the other secondary 
pleasures. As I propose to confine myself, in this Es- 
say, to Beauty, the first of the three qualities mentioned 
by Addison, it is unnecessary for me to inquire, how far 
ms enumeration is complete ; or how far his classifica- 
tion is logical. But, as I shall have frequently occasion, 
in the sequel, to speak of the Pleasures of Imaginatianf 
I must take the liberty of remarking, in vindication of 
my own phraseology, that philosophical precision indis- 
pensably requires an exclusive limitation of that title to 
what Mr. Addison calls secondary pleasures ; because, 
although ultimately founded on pleasures derived from 
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our perceptive powers, they are yet (as will afterwards 
appear) characterized by some very remarkable circum- 
stances, peculiar to themselves. It is true, that when 
we enjoy the beauties of a certain class of external ob- 
jects, (for example, those of a landscape,) imagination 
is often, perhaps always, more or less busy ; but the 
case is the same with various other intellectual princi- 
ples, which must operate, in a greater or less degree, 
wherever men are to be found ; such principles, for in- 
stance, as the association of ideas ; — sympathy with the 
enjoyments of animated beings ; — or a speculative cu- 
riosity concerning the ttses and fitnessesj and systemati- 
cal relations which are everywhere conspicuous in na- 
ture ; * and, therefore, to refer to imagination alone, our 
perception of these beauties, together with all the va- 
rious enjoyments, both intellectual and moral, which 
accompany it, is to sanction, by our very definitions, a 
partial and erroneous theory. I shall, accordingly, in 
this and in the following essays, continue to use the 
same language as formerly ; separating, wherever the 
^phenomena in question will admit of such a separation, 
the pleasures we receive immediately by our senses, 
from those which depend on ideal combinations formed 
by the intellect. f 

Agreeably to this distinction, I propose, in treating of 
Beauty, to begin with considering the more simple and 
general principles on which depend the pleasures that 
we experience in the case of actual perception ; after 
which, I shall proceed to investigate the sources of those 
specific and characteristical charms which imagination 
lends to her own productions. 

* To these principles must be added, in such a state of society as ours, the num- 
berless acquired habits of observation and of thought, which diversify the effects of 
the very same perceptions in tlie minds of the painter ; of the poet ; of the land- 
scape-gardener ; of the farmer ; of the civil or the military engineer ; of the geologi- 
cal theorist, &c. &c. &c. 

t What Mr. Addison has called the Pleasures of Imagination , might be denom- 
inated, more correctly, the pleasures we receive from the objects of Juste ; a power 
of the mind which is equally conversant with the pleasures arising from tensibla 
things, and with such as result from the creations of human genius. 
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PART FIRST. 

oil THB BKAUTirUL, WHEN PRESENTED IMMEDIATELY TO OUR BENtlt. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 

CSlfBKAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SUBJECT OF INQUIRY, AND ON THB PLAN 
UPON WHICH IT IS PROPOSED TO EXAMINE IT. 

« 

The word beauty, and, I believe, the corresponding 
term in all languages whatever, is employed in a great 
variety of acceptations, which seem, on a superficial 
view, to have very little connexion with each other ; 
and among which it is not easy to trace the slightest 
shade of common or coincident meaning. It always, 
indeed, denotes something which gives not merely pleas- 
tare to the mind, but a certain refined species of pleasure, 
remote from those grosser indulgences which are com- 
mon to us with the brutes ; but it is not applicable uni- 
versally in every case where such refined pleasures are 
received ; being confined to those exclusively which 
form the proper objects of intellectual Taste. We 
speak of beautiful colors, beautiful forms, beautiful pie- 
ces of music : * We speak also of the beauty of vir- 
tue ; of the beauty of poetical composition ; of the 
beauty of style in prose ; of the beauty of a mathe- 
matical theorem ; of the beauty of a philosophical dis- 
covery. On the other hand, we do not speak of beautiful 
tastes, or of beautiful smells; nor do we apply this 
epithet to the agreeable softness, or smoothness, or 
warmth of tangible objects, considered solely in their 



* *' There is notbing singular in applying the word beauty to houdcU. The an- 
cieuts obferve the peculiar dignity of the senses of seeing and hearing ; that in their 
objects wc discern the Kmk$9 which we don*t ascribe to the objects of the otlier 
tviites.*' — Huich€ion*8 Inquiry into Beauty and I'irtue, Sect. 2, $ 14. 
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relation to our sense of feeling.*^ Still less would it be 
consistent with the common use of language, to speak 
of the beauty of high birth, of the beauty of a large 
fortune, or of the beauty of extensive renown. 

It has long been a favorite problem with philosophers, 
to ascertain the common quality or qualities, which 
entitles a thing to the denomination of beautiful ; but 
the success of their speculations has been so inconsid- 
erable, that little can be inferred from them but the im- 
possibility of the problem to which they have been 
directed. The author of the article Beau in the French 
EncyclopSdiejj after some severe strictures on the solu- 
tions proposed by his predecessors, is led, at last, to the 
following conclusions of his own, which he announces 
with all the pomp of discovery ; — ^** That beauty con- 
sists in the perceptions of relations." — " Place beauty 
in the perception of relatians^ and you will have the 
history of its progress from the infancy of the world 
to the present hour. On the other hand, choose for 
the distinguishing characteristic of the beautiful in gen- 
era/, any other quality you can possibly imagine, and jou 
will immediately find your notion limited in its apphca- 
tions, to the modes of thinking prevalent in particular 
countries, or at particular periods of time.J The per- 
ception of relations is therefore the foundation of the 
beautiful ; and it is this perception which, in different 
languages, has been expressed by so many different 
names, all of them denoting different modifications of 
the same general idea." 

The same writer, in another article, defines Beauty 
" to be the power of exciting in us the perception of 
agreeable relations ; " to which definition, he adds the 
following clause : " I have said agreeable, in order to 

• See Note (R.) 

t Diderot, if my memory does not deceive me. — I do not refer to this theory on 
account of its merit, for, in that point of view, it is totally unworthy of notice ; but 
because the author has stated more explicitly than any other whom I can at pi e wn t 
recollect, the fundamental principle on which his inquiries have proceeded ; a prin- 
ciple common to him with all the other theorists on the same subject, of whom I 
have any knowledge. 

% Thi« is the only intelligible interpretation I am able to put on the original. Hie 
strictly literal version is ; — *' You will find your notion concentrated in some point 
of space and of time." (Votre notion se trouvera tout-a-coup concentr^e dam on 
point de Tespace ct du terns.) 
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adapt mj language to the general and common accep- 
tation 01 the term beauty ; but I believe, that, philosophic 
colly speakingy every object is beautiful which is fitted 
to excite in us the perception of relations.** On these 
passages I have nothing to offer, in the way either of 
criticism or of comment ; as I must fairly acknowledge 
my incapacity to seize the idea which the author means 
to convey. To say that " beauty consists in the per- 
ception of relations/' without specifying what these 
relations are ; and afterwards to qualify these relations 
by the epithet agreeable, in deference to popular pi^eju- 
^kceSf — ^would infer that this word is philosophically appli- 
cable to all those objects which are vulgarly denomina- 
ted deformed or ugly ; inasmuch as a total want of sym- 
metry and proportion in the parts of an object does not, 
in the least, diminish the number of relations perceived: 
not to mention, that the same definition would exclude 
fit}m the denomination of beautiful all the different 
modifications of color; as well as various other qualities 
which, according to the common use of language, fall 
unqoestionably under that description. On the other 
hand, if the second, and more restricted definition be 
adhered to, (that " beauty consists in the perception of 
such relations as are agreeable,**) no progress is made 
towards a solution of the difficulty. To inquire what 
the relations are which are agreeable to the mind, would, 
on this supposition, be qnly the original problem con- 
cerning the nature of the Beautiful, proposed in a dif- 
ferent and more circuitous form. 

The speculations which have given occasion to these 
remarks have evidendy originated in a prejudice, which 
has descended to modem times from the scholastic 
iges ; — that when a word admits of a varietv of signifi- 
cations, these different significations must all be species 
of the same genus ; and must consequently include some 
essential idea common to every individual to which the 
generic term can be applied. In the article just quoted, 
this prejudice is assumed as an indisputable maxim. 
*^ Beautiful is a term which we apply to an infinite vari- 
ety of things ; but, by whatever circumstances these 
may be distinguished from each other, it is certain, either 

VOL. IV. 24 
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that we make a false application of the word, or that 
there exists, in all of them, a common quality, of which 
the term Beautiful is the sign." * 

Of this principle, which has been an abundant source 
of obscurity and mystery in the different sciences, it 
would be easy to expose the unsoundness and futility ; 
but, on the present occasion, I shall only remind my 
readers of the absurdities into which it led the Aristote* 
lians on the subject oi causation ; — the ambiguity of the 
word, which, in the Greek language, corresponds to the 
English word cause, having suggested to them the Tain 
attempt of tracing the common idea which, in the case 
of any effectj belongs to the efficient^ to the matter^ to the 
farnif and to the end. The idle generalities we meet 
with in other philosophers, about the ideas of the good^ 
the fit, and the becoming, have taken their rise from the 
same undue influence of popular epithets on the specu- 
lations of the learned. 

Socrates, whose plain good sense appears in this, as 
in various other instances, to have fortified his under- 
standing to a wonderful degree, against the metaphysi- 
cal subtilties which misled his successors, was evidently 
apprised fully of the justness of the foregoing remarks ; 
— ^if any reliance can be placed on the account given by 
Xenophon of his conversation with Aristippus about the 
Good and the Beautiful. " Aristippus," we are told, 
"having asked him, if he knew anything that was good? 
— ' Do you ask me,' said Socrates, *if I know any thing 
good for B, fever, or for an inflamation in the eyes, or as a 
preservative against dL famine ? ' 

" * By no means,' returned the other. — * Nay, then,' 
replied Socrates, ^if you ask me concerning a good 
which is good for nothing, I know of none such ; nor yet 
do I desire to know it.' " 

Aristippus still urging him — " * But do you know,' said 
he, * any thing Beautiful ? ' 

" * A great many,' returned Socrates. 

* " Beau est un lenne que nous appliquons a una infinite d'etres. Mais, quelque 
dif{<Srence qu*il y ait entre ces etres, il faut, ou que nous fassions une fausse appttca- 
tion du terme beau ; ou qu*il y ait dam toua ces etres une quality dont le terme bum 
soit le signe.*' 
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" * Are these all like to one another ? * 

•* • Far from it, Aristippus, there is a very considerable 
difference between them.' 

•* • But how/ said Aristippus, * can beauty differ from 
beauty ? * ** * — The question plainly proceeded on the 
same supposition which is assumed in the*passage quo- 
ted above from Diderot; a supposition founded (as I shall 
endeavour to show) on a total misconception of the na- 
ture of the circumstances, which, in the history of lan- 
guage, attach different meanings to the same words ; 
and which often, by slow and insensible gradations, re- 
move them to such a distance from their primitive or 
radical sense, that no ingenuity can trace the succes- 
sive steps of their progress. The variety of these cir- 
cumstances is, in fact, so great, that [it is impossible to 
attempt a complete enumeration of them ; and I shall, 
therefore, select a few of the cases, in which the prin- 
ciple now in question appears most obviously and in- 
disputably to fail 

1 shall begin with supposing, that the letters A, B, C, 
D, E, denote a series of objects; that A possesses 
some one quality in common with B ; B a quality in 
common with C ; C a quality in common with D ; D a 
quality in common with £ ; — vrhile, at the same time, 
no quality can be found which belongs in common to 
any three objects in the series. Is it not conceivable, 
that the affinity between A and B may produce a trans- 
ference of the name of the first to the second ; and that, 
in consequence of the other affinities which connect the 
remaining objects together, the same name may pass in 
succession from B to G ; from C to D ; and from D to 
E ? In this manner, a common appellation will arise 
between A and E, although the two objects may, in 
their nature and properties, be so widely distant from 
each other, that no stretch of imagination can conceive 
how the thoughts were led from the former to the latter. 
The transitions, nevertheless, may have been all so easy 
and gradual, that, were they successfully detected by 
the fortunate ingenuity of ft theorist, we should instantly 



• TiUMbtioD of th« MemorahUi^t by Mn. Flebttng. 
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recognize, not only the verisimilitudey but the truth of the 
conjecture; — ^in the same way as 'we admit with the 
confidence of intuitive conviction, the certainty of the 
well-known etymological process which connects the 
Latin preposition « or ex with the English substantive 
stranger^ the moment that the intermediate links of the 
chain are submitted to our examination.* 

These observations may, I hope, throw some addi- 
tional light on a distinction pointed out by Mr. Knight, 
in bis Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste, 
between the transitive and the metaphorical meanings of 
a word. *'As all epithets," he remarks, '^employed to 
distinguish qualities perceivable only by intellect, were 
originally applied to objects of sense, the primary words 
in all languages belong to them ; and are, therefore, ap- 
plied transitively f though not always figuratively to OD- 
jects of intellect or imagination." f 

The distinction appears to me to be equally just and 
important; and as the epithet transitive expresses 
clearly and happily the idea which I have been attempt- 
ing to convey by the preceding illustration, I shall msdce 
no scruple to adopt it in preference to figurative or met o- 
phoricaJf wherever I may find it better adapted to my 
purpose, in the farther prosecution of this subject. It 
may not be altogether superfluous to add, that I use the 
word transitive as the generic term, and metaphorical 
as the specific; every metaphor being necessarily a 
transitive expression, although there are many transtF- 
tive expressions, which can, with no propriety, be said 
to be metaphorical. 

A French author of the highest rank, both as a mathe- 

* E, ex, extra, extraneus, Stranger, stranger. 

The very same prejudice which I have now heen attempting to refute wQl be 
found to be at the bottom of many of Mr. Tooke's speculations concerning lansuage. 
— >* Johnson," he observes in the beginning of his second volume, ** is as bold and 
profuse in assertion, as he is shy and sparing in explanation. He sayi, tiiac right 
means — true. Again, that it means— -pasting true judgment ; and— jNutuv • 
judtttnent according to the truth of things. Again, that it means — happy. And 
agam, that it means — perpendicular. And again, that it means — in a great degree,'* 

■* All false,** Mr. Tooke adds, ** absurd, and impossible.** (Vol. ii. p. 5.) 

How fiir the epithets /aZsf and absurd are justly applied in this instance, I do not 
presume to decide ; but if there be any foundation for the preceding remarks, I eei^ 
tainly may be permitted to ask, upon what ground Mr. Tooke has concluded hii dK* 
max with the word impossible 7 

t Analyt. Inquiiy, &c. p. 11. 8d edition. 
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niadcian and as a philosopher, (M. D'Alembert) had 
plainly the same distinction in his view, when he ob- 
served, that, beside the appropriate and the figurative 
meanings of a word, there is another (somewhat inter-* 
mediate between the former two,) which may be called 
its meaning par extension. In the choice of this phrase, 
he has certainly been less fortunate than Mr. Knight ; 
baty as he has enlarged upon his idea at some length, 
and with his usual perspicuity and precision, I shall 
borrow a few of his leading remarks, as the best com- 
ment I can offer on what I have already stated ; taking 
the liberty only, to substitute in my version, the epithet 
twmlive instead of the phrase par extension^ wherever 
the latter may occur in the original. 

^Grammarians are accustomed to distinguish two 
sorts of meaning in words ; first, the literal, original, or 
primitive meaning ; and, secondly, the figurative or met- 
aphorical meaning, in which the former is transferred to 
an object to which it is not naturally adapted. In the 

Ihrases, for example, Picka de la lumierej and VicUU de 
I verftf, the word eclat is first employed literally, and af- 
terwards figuratively. But, besides these, there is a 
sort of intermediate meaning, which mav be distinguish- 
ed by the epithet transitive. Thus, when I say, Peclat 
de la hamerej Peclat du son^ Fecial de la vertu^ the word 
idai is applied transitively from light to noise ; from the 
sense of sight to which it properly belongs, to that of 
kewrnigf with which it has no original connexion. It 
would, at the same time, be incorrect to say, that the 
phrase Peclat du san^ is figurative ; inasmuch as this last 
epithet implies the application to some intellectual no- 
fioD, of a word at first appropriated to an object of the 
external senses." 

After illustrating this criticism by various other exam- 
ples, the author proceeds thus : ** There is not, perhaps, 
m the French language, a single word susceptible of va 
lions interpretations, of which the different meanings 
may not all be traced from one common root, by exam- 
ining the manner in which the radical idea has passed, 
by slight gradations, into the other senses in which the 
word is employed : And it would^ in my opiniouy be an 
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undertaking equally philosophical and useful, to mark, in 
a dictionary , all the possible shades of signification belong* 
ing to the same expression, and to exhibit, in succession^ 
the easy transitions by which the mind might have 
proceeded from the first to the last term of the series/' * 

In addition to these excellent remarks, (which I do 
not recollect to have seen referred to by any succeeding 
writer) I have to observe farther, that, among the innu- 
merable applications of language winch fall under the 
general title of transitive j there are many which are the 
result of local or of casual associations ; while others 
have their origin in the constituent principles of human 
nature, or in the universal circumstances of the human 
race. The former -seem to have been the transiticns 
which D'Alembert had in his view in the foregoing quo- 
tation ; and to trace them belongs properly to the com- 
pilers of etymological and critical dictionaries. The latter 
form a most interesting object of examination to all who 
prosecute the study of the human mind ; more particu- 
larly, to those who wish to investigate the principles of 
philosophical criticism. A few slight observations on 
both may be useful, in preparing the way for the discus- 
sions which are to follow. 

1. That new applications of words have been fre- 
quently suggested by habits of association peculiar to 
the individuals by whom they were first introduced, or 
resulting naturally from the limited variety of ideas pre- 
sented to them in the course of their professional em- 
ployments, is matter of obvious and common remark. 
The genius even of some languages^ has been sup- 
posed to be thus affected by the pursuits which chiefly 
engrossed the attention of the nations by which they 
were spoken : the genius of the Latin, for instance, by 
the habitual attention of the Romans to miUtary opera- 
tions ; t that of the Dutch by the early and universal fa- 
miliarity of the inhabitants of Holland with the details 
connected with inland navigation, or with a sea-faring life. 
It has been remarked by several writers, that the Latin 

* Eclaircissemens rarles El^meosde Philosophie, § ix. 

t *< Medium in agmen, in pulverem» in damorem, in castn, atque adem foren- 
aem."— Cic. de Oratore. 
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word nUervallumj was evidendy borrowed from the ap- 
propriate phraseology of a camp ; inter vallos spatiunif — 
the space betwen the stakes or palisades, which 
strengthened the rampart None of them, however, has 
taken any notice of the insensible transitions by which it 
came successively to be employed in a more enlarged 
sense ; first, to express a Umited portion of longitudinal 
extension ui general ; and afterwards limited portions of 
time as well as of space.* Ut quaniam intervallo locarum 
et tetnpofvm disjuncti sumuSj per titeras tecum quam siB- 
pi$sime coUoquarJ* The same word has passed jnto 
our language ; and it is not a little remarkable, that it is 
now so exclusively appropriated to time, that to speak 
of the interval between two places would be censured 
as a mode of expression not agreeable to common use. 
Etymologies of this sort are, when satisfactory, or even 
plausible, amusing and instructive : but when we con- 
sider how very few the cases are, in which we have ac- 
cess thus to trace words to their first origin, it must ap- 
S>ar manifest, into what absurdities the position of the 
ncyclopedists is likely to lead those who shall adopt it 
as a maxim of philosophical investigation.! 

Other accidents, more capricious still, sometimes ope- 
rate on language ; as when a word is transferred from 
one object or event, to another, merely because they 
happened both to engross public attention at the same 
period. The names applied to difierent colors, and 
to difierent articles of female dress, from the charac- 
ters most prominent at the moment in the circles of 

* How remote ve lome of the followiDg applicatione of the word firom ite primi* 
fhre meaoiog ! — 

** Numenim in cadentibus guttis, quod mtervaUU dutinguontur, Dottre poeeumue." 
— Ck. de Oimt 

" Dolor li longus, levii : dat enini inUrvcdla et rclaiat.** — Cic. Acad. 

** Vide qaantum intervaUum sit interjectum inter majorum noatronim coneiUat et 
irtoram demeotiam.*' — Cic. pro Kab. 

** Noque qidsquam hoc Sclpione elegantiuf intervatta negotiorum otio diapmudt.'* 
— PatMC 

t A eoonderable number of the idiomatica) tuma of French expression have been 
tmetd to the ceremonial of Tournaments ; to the aporta of the neld ; and to the ac- 
iIt* eierdaet which fonned the chief amusement or the feudal nobility. See a Dia- 
•ertatkm on Gallicisms (strongly marked with the insenuity and refined taste of the 
t hor ) by M. Suard, of the French Academy. Similar remarks may be extended to 
tbo F.ngHah Tongue ; on examining which, howeyer, it will be found, (aa might be 
expected a pnon) that the sources of its idiomatical and proverbial phnsea are in- 
foiitrtbty mora dhenlfied than those ol the Fiench. 
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fashion, afford sufficient instances of this species of as* 
sociation. 

Buty even where the transference cannot be censured 
as at all capricious, the application of the maxim in 
question will be found equally impracticable. This, I 
apprehend, happens in all the uses of language sug- 
gested by analogy ; as when we speak of the morning 
of our days ; of the chequered condition of human iife ; 
of the lights of science ; or of the rise and the fall of em- 
T^vrts. In all these instances, the metaphors are happy 
and impressive ; but whatever advantages the poet or 
the orator may derive from them, the most accurate 
analysis of the different subjects thus brought into con- 
tact, will never enable the philosopher to form one new 
conclusion concerning the nature either of one or of 
the other. I mention this particularly, because it has 
been too little attended to by those who ibave specu- 
lated concerning the powers of the mind. The words 
which denote these powers are all borrowed (as I have 
already observed repeatedly) from material objects, or 
from physical operations ; and it seems to have been 
very generally supposed, that this implied something 
common in the nature or attributes of mind and of mat- 
ter. Hence the real origin of those analogical theories 
concerning the former, which, instead of advancing our 
knowledge with respect to it, have operated more pow- 
erfully than any other circumstances whatever, to re- 
tard the progress of that branch of science. 

There are, however, no cases, in which the transfer- 
ences of words are more remarkable, than when the 
mind is strongly influenced, either by pleasurable or by 
painful sensations. The disposition we have to com- 
bine the causes of these, even when they arise from the 
accidental state of our own imagination or temper, with 
the external objects presented simultaneously to our or- 
gans of perception ; and the extreme difficulty, wherever 
our perceptions are complex, of connecting the effect 
with the particular circumstances on which it really de- 
pends, must necessarily produce a wide difference in 
the epithets which are employed by different individuals, 
to characterize the supposed sources of the pleasures 
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and pains which they experience. These epithets, too, 
will naturally be borrowed from other more familiar 
feelings, to which they bear, or are conceived to bear 
some resemblance ; and hence a peculiar vagueness 
and looseness in the language we use on all such sub- 
jects, and a variety in the established modes of expres- 
sion, of which it is seldom possible to give a satisfactory 
explanation. 

2. Bat although by far the greater part of the transi- 
tvoe or derivative applications of words depend on casual 
and unaccountable caprices of the feelmgs or of the 
fancy, there are certain cases in which they open a very 
interesting field of philosophical speculation. Such are 
those, in which an analogous transference of the cor- 
responding term may be remarked universally, or very 
generally, in other languages ; and in which, of course, 
the uniformity of the result must be ascribed to the 
essential principles of the human frame. Even in such 
cases, however, it will by no means be always found, on 
examination, that the various applications of the same 
term have arisen from any common quality, or qualities, 
in the objects to which they relate. In the greater 
number oi instances, they may be traced to some natu- 
ral and universal associations of ideas, founded in the 
common faculties, common organs, and common con- 
dition of the human race ; and an attempt to investigate 
by what particular process this uniform result has been 
brought about, on so great a variety of occasions, while 
it has no tendency to involve us in the unintelligible ab- 
stractions of the schools, can scarcely fail to throw some 
new lights on the history of the human mind. 

I shall only add, at present, upon this preliminary 
topic, that, according to the different degrees of inti- 
macy and of strength in the associations on which the 
/ronnftOM of language are founded, very different effects 
may be expected to arise. Where the association is 
slight and casual, the several meanings will remain dis- 
tinct from each other, and will often, in process of time, 
assume the appearance of capricious varieties in the use 
of the same arbitrary sign. Where the association is so 
natural and habitual, as to become virtually indissoluble, 

VOL. IT. 25 
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the transitive meanings will coalesce into one complex 
conception; and every new trcmsilion will became a 
more comprehensive generalization of the term in ques* 
tion. 

With these views, I now proceed to offer a few ob- 
servations on the successive generalizations of that word 
of which it is the chief object of this Essay to illustrate 
the import. In doing so, I would by no means be un- 
derstood to aim at any new theory on the subject ; but 
only to point out what seems to me to be the true plan 
on whicn it ought to be studied. If, in the course of 
this attempt, I shall be allowed to have struck into the 
right path, and to have suggested some useful hints to 
my successors, I shall feel but little solicitude about the 
criticisms to which I may expose myself, by the opinions 
I am to hazard on incidental or collateral questionsi not 
essentially connected with my general design. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

nOGRBMIVB GENERAUZATIUNS OF TUB WORD BEAirTT, RESULTING FROM 
THE NATURAL PROGRESS OF TUE UIND.— BEAUTT OF COLORS— OF 
FORMS— OF MOTION. — COMBINATIONS OF TUESE. — UNIFORMITY iN 
WOBXfl OF ART.-— BEAUTY OF NATURE. 

Notwithstanding the great variety of qualities, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, to which the word 
oeauty is applicable, I believe it will be admitted, that, 
in its primitive and most general acceptation, it refers 
to objects of sight. As the epithets sweet and delicious 
literally denote what is pleasing to the palate, and har" 
numious what is pleasing to the ear ; as the epithets soft 
and UDorm denote certain qualities that are pleasing in 
objects of touch or of feeling ; — so the epithet beautiful 
literally denotes what is pleasing to the eye. All these 
epithets, too, it is worthy of remark, are applied transi- 
tively to the perceptions of other senses. We speak of 
sweet and of soft sounds ; of trarm, of delicious^ and of 
harmanious coloringj with as little impropriety, as of a 
beautiful voice, or of a beautiful piece of music. Mr. 
Burke, himself, has somewhere spoken of the soft green 
of the soul. If the transitive applications of the word 
beauty be more numerous and more heterogeneous than 
those of the words sweetnesSj soflnesSj and hamumyj is 
it not probable that some account of this pecuUarity 
may be derived from the comparative multiplicity of 
those perceptions of which the eye is the common or- 
gan ? Such, accordingly, is the very simple principle on 
which the following speculations proceed ; and which it 
is the chief aim of these speculations to establish. In 
prosecuting the subject, however, I shall not fetter my- 
self by any regular plan, but shall readily give way to 
whatever discussions may naturally arise, either from 
my own conclusions, or from the remarks I may be led 
to offer on the theories of others. 

The first ideas of beauty formed by the mind, arc, in 
all probability, derived from colors.^ Long before in- 

* It if, accofdingly, opon this amumption that I proceed in tracing the progrenire 
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fants receive any pleasures from the beauties of form 
or of motion, (both of which require, for their perception, 
a certain effort of attention and of thought) their eye 
may be caught and delighted with brilliant coloring, or 
with splendid illumination. I am inclined, too, to sus- 
pect, tnat in the judgment of a peasant, this ingredient 
of beauty predominates over every other, even in his 
estimate of the perfections of the female form ; * and, 
in the inanimate creation, there seems to be little else 
which he beholds with any rapture. It is, accordingly, 
from the effect produced by the rich painting of the 
clouds, when gilded by the setting sun, that Akenside 
infers the existence of the seeds of taste, where it is 
impossible to trace them to any hand but that of nature. 

*' Ask the swain . 
Who jouraejs homewards from a Bummer-day's 
Long labor, why, forgetful of his toils, 
And due repose, he loiters to behdd 
The sunshine gleaming, as through amber clouds, 
O'er all the western sky ; full soon, I ween. 
His rude expression, and untutored airs, 
Beyond the power of language, will unfold 
The form of beauty smiling at his heart." 

Nor is it only in the judgment of the infant or of the 
peasant, that colors rank high among the constituents of 
the beautiful. The spectacle alluded to by Akenside, in 
the foregoing lines, as it forms the most pleasing of any 
to the untutored mind, so it continues, after the experi- 
ence of a life spent in the cultivation of taste, to retain 
its undiminished attractions : I should rather say, retains 
all its first attractions, heightened by many stronger 
ones of a moral nature. 



Sineralizationfl of these ideas ; but the Intelligent reader will immediately perceive, 
at this supposition is not essentially necessary to my argument. Supposiog the 
first ideas oi beauty to be derived from forms , the general conclutrions which 1 wUi 
to establish would have been precisely the same. In the case of a bttnd ouui, what- 
ever notions he attaches to the word beautiful (which I believe to be veiy different 
fitim ours) must necessarily originate in the perception of such forma or shapes as 
are agreeable to his sense of touch ; combined, perhaps, with the giateful aeimtioiif 
connected with softness, smoothness, and warmth. If the view of Uie subject whldi 
has occurred to me be just, an easy explanation may be deduced from it, of the eo^ 
rect and consistent use of poetical language, in speaking of objects of sight, by tuch 
a writer as the late Dr. Blacklock. 

* The opinion of Shenstone, on a point of this sort, is of some weight ** It ii 
probable," he observes, " that a clown would require more color in his Chloe'k bet 
than a courtier." 
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'* Him have we aeen, the greenwood side along, 
As o'er the heath we hied, our labor done, 
Ofl as the wood-lark piped his evening song, 
With wishful eye pursue the setting sun." 

Such is one of tU^ characteristical features in a por- 
trait, sketched for himself, by the exquisite pencil of 
Gray ; presenting an interesting counterpart to what he 
has elsewhere said of the poetical visions which delight- 
ed his childhood. 

** Oft before his infant eje would run 
Such forms as glitter in the muse's ray» 
With orient hues." 

^ Among the several kinds of beauty/' says Mr. Ad- 
dison, ** the eye tcJces most delight in colors. We no- 
where meet with a more glorious or pleasing show in 
nature than what appears in the heavens, at the rising 
and setting of the sun, which is wholly made up of those 
different stains of light, that show themselves in clouds 
of a different situation. For this reason we find the 
poets, who are always addressing themselves to the im- 
agination, borrowing more of their epithets from colors 
than from cmy other topic.*^ * 

From the admiration of cohrSf the eye gradually ad- 
vances to that of forms ; beginning first with such as 
are most obviously regular. Hence the pleasure which 
children, almost without exception, express, when they 
see gardens laid out after the Dutch manner ; and hence 
the justness of the epithet childish or puerile^ which is 
commonly employed to characterize this species of 
taste ;— one of the earliest stages of its progress both 
in individuals and in nations. 

When in addition to the pleasures connected with 
cofefY, external objects present those which arise from 
certain modifications oi form^ the same name will be 
naturally applied to both the causes of the mixed emo- 
tion. The emotion appears, in point of fact, to our 
consciousness, simple and uncompounded, no person 
being able to say, while it is felt, how much of the effect 
is to be ascribed to either cause, in preference to the 

• Spectator, No. 412. 
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Other ; and it is the philosopher alone, who ever thinks 
of attempting, by a series of observations and experi- 
ments, to accomplish such an analysis. The following 
expressions of Virgil show how easily the fancy con- 
founds these two ingredients of the beautiful unaer one 
common epithet. " Ederd formoswr albdJ^ " Oforrruh 
se ptieTj fdmium ne crede colori.^^ That the adjective 
farmoms originally referred to the beauty of form alone, 
is manifest from its etymology ; and yet it would appear 
that, even to the correct taste of Virgil, it seemed no 
less applicable to the beauty of color. 

In another passage the same epithet is employed, by 
the same poet, as the most comprehensive which the 
language afforded, to describe the countless charms of 
nature, in the most beautiful season of the year : 

'< £t nunc omnia ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos ; 
Nunc frdndent sylvs, nunc formosissimus annus" 

Similar remarks may be extended to the word htamty^ 
when applied to motion^ a species of beauty which may 
be considered as in part a modification of that oi form; 
being perceived when a pleasing outline is thus sketch- 
ed, or traced out, to the spectator's fancy. The beauty 
of motion has, however, beside this, a charm peculiar to 
itself ; more particularly, when exhibited by an animated 
being ; above all, when exhibited by ' an individual of 
our own species. In these cases, it produces that pow- 
erful effect, to the unknown cause of which we give the 
name of grace ; — ^an effect which seems to depend, in 
no inconsiderable degree, on the additional interest 
which the pleasing form derives from its fugitive and 
evanescent existence ; the memory dwelling fondly on 
the charm which has tied, while the eye is fascinated 
with the expectation of what is to follow. A fascination, 
somewhat analogous to this, is experienced when we 
look at the undulations of a flag streaming to the wind; 
— at the wreathings and convolutions of a column of 
smoke ; — or at the momentary beauties and splendors 
of fireworks amid the darkness of night. In the hu- 
man figure, however, the enchanting power of grace- 
ful motion is probably owing chiefly to the living ex- 
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pression which it exhibits ; — an expression ever renew- 
ed and ever varied,— -of taste and of mental elegance. 

From the combination of these three elements (of 
eokrsj of forms^ and of motion) what a variety of com- 
plicated resxilts may be conceived ! And in any one of 
these results, who can ascertain the respective share of 
each element in its production 1 Is it wonderful, then, 
that the word beauty^ supposing it at first to have been 
applied to colors alone, should gradually and insensibly 
acquire a more extensive meaning 1 

In this enlargement, too, of the signification of the 
word, it is particularly worthy of remark, that it is hot 
in consequence of the discovery of any qudity belong- 
ing in common to colors, to forms, and to motion, con* 
sidered abstractly, that the same word is now appUed to 
them indiscriminately. They all indeed agree in this, 
that they give pleasure to the spectator ; but there can- 
not» I think, be a doubt, that they please on principles 
essentially different ; and that the tranference of the 
wofd beciityf from the first to the last, arises solely fi'om 
their undistingubhable cooperation in producing the 
same agreeable effect, in consequence of their being all 
perceived by the same organ, and at the same instant. 

It 18 not necessary for any of the purposes which I 
have at present in view, that I should attempt to inves- 
tigate the principles on which colors, forms, or motion, 
^ve pleasure to the eye. With the greater part of Mr^ 
Alison's remarks, on these qualities, I perfectly agree ; 
akhougjb in the case of the first, I am disposed to as- 
cribe more to the mere organic impression, independ- 
ently o{ any association or expression whatever, than 
he seems willing to allow. 

The opinion, however, we may adopt on this point is 
of little importance to the following argument, provided 
it be granted that each of these classes (comprehended 
under the generic term beautiful) ought, in a plnlosoph- 
ical inquiry into the nature of Beauty, to form the 
object of a separate investigation ; and that the sources 
of these pleasmg effects should be traced in analytical 
detail, before we presume to decide how far they are 
susceptible of explanation from one general theory. 
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In this respect, Mr. Alison's work seems to me to be 
peculiarly valuable. It is eminently calculated to awa- 
ken and to direct the observation of his readers to par- 
ticular phenomena, and to the state of their own feel- 
ings ; and whoever peruses it with due attention, cannot 
fail to be satisfied, that the metaphysical generalizations 
which have been so often attempted on this subject, are 
not more unsuccessful in their execution, than they are 
unphilosophical in their design. 

Mr. Hogarth and Mr. Burke are also entided to much 
praise, for a variety of original and just remarks, with 
which they have enriched this part of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind. But although they appear to have 
ahned at a plan of inquiry founded on the rules of a 
sound logic ; and although their good sense has kept 
them at a distance from that vague and mysterious 
phraseology concerning Beauty in general, in which so 
many of their predecessors delighted, they have, never- 
theless, been frequently misled by the spirit of svstem ; 
attempting to erect the critical inferences which their 
good taste had formed in some particular departments 
of the fine arts, into established maxims of universal 
application. The justness of this criticism, so far as it 
reiers to Hogarth, has been shown in a very satisfactory 
manner by Mr. Alison ; and it will appear, in the course 
of our present speculations, that Mr. Burke falls, at least 
in an equal degree, under the same censure. Before, 
however, I proceed to any comments on the conclusions 
of this eminent writer, it is necessary for me, in the first 
place, to follow out, a few steps farther, the natural 
progress or history of the mind, in its conceptions of 
the Beautiful. 

I have already taken notice of the pleasure which 
children very early manifest at the sight of regular 
forms, and imiform arrangements. The principles on 
which these produce their effects, and which render 
one regular form more pleasing than another, have 
engaged the attention of various authors ; but it is suf- 
ficient for my purpose if the general fact be admitted; 
and about this there cannot possibly be any room for 
dispute. With respect to the theories which profess to 
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account for the phenomena in question, I must own, 
that they appear to me more fanciful than solid ; al- 
though I am far from being disposed to insinuate, that 
they are totally destitute of foundation. 

The same love of regular forms, and of uniform ar- 
rangements, ^continues to influence powerfully, in the 
maturity of reason and experience, the judgments we 
pronounce on all works of human art, where regularity 
and uniformity do not interfere with purposes of utiUty. 
In recommending these forms and arrangements in the 
particular circumstances just mentioned, there is one 
principle which seems to me to have no inconsiderable 
influence ; and which I shall take this opportunity of 
hinting at slightly, as I do not recollect to have seen it 
anywhere applied to questions of criticism. The prin- 
ciple I allude to is, that of the sufficient reason, of which 
80 much use is made, (and in my opinion sometimes 
very erroneously made) in the philosophy of Leibnitz. 
What is it that, in any thing which is merely ornamental, 
and which, at the same time, does not profess to be an 
imitation of nature, renders irregular forms displeasing ? 
Is it not, at least in part, that irregularities are infinite ; 
and that no circumstance can be imagined which should • 
have decided the choice of the artist in favor of that 
particular figure which he has selected? The variety 
of regular figures (it must be acknowledged) is infinite \ 
also ; but supposing the choice to be once fixed about 
the number of sides, no apparent caprice of the artist in 
adjusting their relative proportions, presents a disagree- 
able and inexplicable puzzle to the spectator. Is it not 
abo owing in part, to this, that in things merely orna- 
mental, where no use, even the most trifling, is intended, 
the circular form possesses a superiority over all others ? 

In a house, which is completely detached from all 
other buildings, and which stands on a perfectly level 
foundation, why are we offended when the door is not 
placed exactly in the middle ; or when there is a win- 
dow on one side of the door, and none corresponding 
to it on the other? Is it not that we are at a loss to 
conceive how the choice of the architect could be thus 
determined, where all circumstances appear to be so ex- 

VOL. IV. 26 
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actly alike? This disagreeable effect is, in a great 
measure, removed, the moment any purpose of utility 
is discovered ; or even when the contiguity of other 
houses, or some peculiarity in the shape of ground, al« 
lows us to imagine, that some reasonable motive may 
have existed in die artist's mind, though we may be un- 
able to trace it* An irregular castellated edificet set 
down on a dead flat, conveys an idea of whim or of folty 
in the designer ; and it would convey this idea still more 
strongly than it does, were it not that the imitation of 
something else, which we have previously seen with 
pleasure, makes the absurdity less revolting. The same, 
or yet greater irregularity, would not only satisfy, but 
delight the eye, in an ancient citadel, whose ground- 
work and elevations followed the rugged surface and 
fantastic projections of the rock on which it is built 
The oblique position of a window in a house, would be 
intolerable ; but utility, or rather necessity, reconciles 
the eye to it at once, in the cabin of a ship. 

In hanging up against the wall of an ^apartment a 
number of pictures, of different forms and sizes, the 
same consideration will be found to determine the pro- 
priety of the arrangement. A picture placed near one 
extremity of the wall will require a companion at the 
same distance from the other, and in the same horizon- 
tal line ; and if there is any one which, in point of shape 
or size, is unique, it must be placed somewhere in tlie 
vertical hne, which is equally distant from both. 

Numberless other illustrations of this principle crowd 
on me ; but I have already said enough to explain the 
notion which I annex to it, and perhaps mpre than, to 
some of my readers, its importance may appear to jus- 
tify. 

The remarks which have now been made, apply, as 
is obvious, to the works of man alone. In those of Na- 
ture, impressed, as they are every where, with the sig- 
natures of Almighty Power, and of Unfathomable De- 
sign, we do not look for that obvious imiformity of plan 
which we expect to find in the productions of beings 
endowed with the same faculties, and actuated by the 
same motives as ourselves. A deviation from 
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Ijf on the contrary, in the grand outlines sketched by 
kar hand, appears perfectly suited to that trinity which 
is associated, in our conceptions, with all her opera- 
tions ; while it enhances, to an astonishing degree, the 
delight arising from the regularity which, in her minuter 
details, she every where scatters in such inexhaustible 
profiiflion. 

It is, indeed, by very slow degrees, that this taste for 
natural beauty is formed ; the first impulse of youth 
prompting it (as I before hinted) to subject nature to 
rales borrowed from the arts of human life. When such 
ft taste, however, is at length acquired, the former not 
only appears false, but ludicrous ; and perishes of itself, 
without any danger of again reviving. — ^The associa- 
tions, on the other hand, by which the love of nature is 
atreng^ened, having their root in far higher and nobler 
principles of the mind than those attached to the puerile 
judgments which they gradually supplant, are invariably 
confirmed more and more, in proportion to the advance- 
ment of reason, and the enlargement of experience. 

The traces of art, which formerly lent an additional 
charm to the natural beauties which it was employed to 
heighten, become now themselves ofiensive, wherever 
they appear ; and even when it has been successfully 
exerted in supplying defects and correcting blemishes, 
the effect is destroyed, in proportion as its interposition 
is visible. The last stage of taste, therefore, in the 
progress of its improvement, leads to the admiration of 
what Martial calls — Rus verum et barbarum ; 

" Where, if Art 
E'er darM to tread, Hwas with unsandal'd foot, 
Printleas, as if the place were holy ground." 

To analyse the different ingredients of the Beauty 
which scenery of this kind presents to an eye qualified 
to enjoy it, is a task which I do not mean to attempt ; 
perhaps a task to which the faculties of man are not 
completely adequate. Not that this furnishes any ob- 
jection to the inquiry, or diminishes the value of such 
approximations to the truth, as we are able to establish 
on a solid induction. But I confess it appears to me, 
that few of our best writers on the subject have been 
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sufficiently aware of its difficuky ; and that they have all 
shown a disposition to bestow upon observations, col- 
lected from particular classes of facts, (and perhaps ac- 
curately and happily collected from these) a universality 
of application little suited to the multiplicity and varie^. 
of the phenomena which they profess to explain.* That 
this remark is not hazarded rashly, will, if I do not de- 
ceive myself, appear sufficiendy from the critical stric- 
tures on. some of Mr. Burke's principles which I find it 
necessary to introduce here, in order to obviate certain 
objections which are likely to occur to his followers, 
against the general scope of the foregoing doctrines. 
The digression may appear long to some of my readers ; 
but I could not hope to engage any attention to the se- 
quel of these discussions, till I had first endeavoured to 
remove the chief stumbling-blocks, which a th'eory, re- 
commended by so illustrious a name, has thrown in my 
way. In the animadversions, besides, which I have to 
offer on Mr. Burke, I flatter myself I shall have an op- 
portunity of unfolding my own ideas more cleariy and 
fully than I could have done by stating them at once in 
a connected and didactic form. 



* See Note (S.) 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

MMABKII ON SOME OF MR. BURKB's PRINCIPLES WHICH DO NOT AOREB 

WITH THE FOREGOING CONCLUSIONS. 

Amonq the various writers who have turned their at- 
tention to the Beautiful, with a design to trace the origin, 
and to define the nature of that idea, there is, perhaps, 
none who has engaged in the inquiry with views more 
comprehensive and just than Mr. Burke ; but, even with 
respect to him it may be fairly questioned, if any one of 
the conclusions to which he has been led concerning the 
causes of beaut y^ amounts to more than a critical infer- 
ence, applicable to . some particular class or classes of 
the phenomena in question. 

In examining the opinions of this author, it seems to 
me extremely worthy of observation, that although his 
good sense has resisted completely the metaphysical 
mysteries of the schools, he has suffered himself to be led 
astray by a predilection for that hypothetical physiology 
concerning the connexion between mind and matter, 
which has become so fashionable of late years.* His 
generalizations, too, proceed on an assumption, not in- 
deed so unlimited as that already quoted from the En- 
tydopadiOy but yet much more extensive than the na- 
ture of the subject will admit of : — That, in the objects 
of all our difierent external senses, there is some com- 
mon quality to which the epithet Beautiful may be ap- 
plied ; and that this epithet, in all these difierent cases, 
conveys the same meaning. Instead, for example, ojf 
supposing (agreeably to the doctrine which I have al- 
ready suggested) that the epithet in question is applied 

* This Mil of philosophy was much in yogue, all over Europe, about the time 
when Mr. Burke*s book first appeared ; — in consequence, perhaps, chiefly of the 
enthusiastic admiimtion eyery where excited by the Spirit of Laws, then recently 
pubKsbed. The microscopical obseryations on the papilUs of a riieep's tongue, to 
which Montesquieu has there appealed in his reasonincs concerning the opeimtion 
of physical causes on the mind, ht%s a remarkable resemDlanoe to some of the daia 
assumed by Mr. Burke in his physiological conclusions with respect to our percep- 
tioQ of the beautiful. Somethiug, also, which looks like an imitation of the same 
great man, is observable in the extreme shortness and abruptness of the sections, 
which incessantly interrupt the natural flow of Bfr. Burke*s compoirftfton. 
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to colors and to forms, in consequence of their both pro- 
ducing their pleasing effects through the medium oi the 
same organ, he endeavours to show, that there is an 
analogy between these two classes of our pleasure ; or, 
to use his own words, that ** the beauty both of shape 
and coloringj are as nearly related as we can well sup- 
pose it possible for things of such different natures to 
be." * In both cases, he asserts, that the beautiful ob- 
ject has a tendency to produce an agreeable relaxaHan 
in the fibres ; and it is in this tendency that he conceives 
the essence of the Beautiful to consist In farther il- 
lustration of this, he observes, << that smooth things are 
relaxing; that sweet things, which are the smooth of 
taste, are relaxing too; and that sweet smells, which 
bear a great affinity to sweet tastes, relax very remark- ' 
ably." He adds, that " we often apply Ae quali^ of 
sweetness metaphorically to visual objects ; " after whidh 
observation, he proposes, " for the better carrpng on 
this remarkable analogy of the senses, to call sweetness 
the beautiful of the taste.*^ 

In order to convey a still more adequate idea of Mr. 
Burke's mode of philosophizing on this subject, I shall 
quote a few of his remarks on the causes, " why smooth- 
ness and sweetness are beautiful." The quotation is 
longer than I could have wished ; but I was unwilling 
to attempt an abridgement of it in my own words, from 
my anxiety that his reasoning should have all the ad- 
vantages which it may derive from his peculiar fehcity 
of expression. 

" There can be no doubt, that bodies which are rough 
and angular, rouse and vellicate the organs of feeling ; 
causing a sense of pain, which consists in the violent 
tension or contraction of the muscular fibres. On the 
contrary, the application of smooth bodies relax : — gen- 
tle stroking with a smooth hand allays violent pains and 
cramps, and relaxes the suffering parts from their un- 
natural tension ; and it has, therefore, very often, no 
mean effect in removing swellings and obstructions. 
The sense of feeling is highly gratified with smooth 

• Part III. sect 17. 
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bodies* A bed smoothly laid and soft, that is, where 
the resistaiice is every way inconsiderable, is a great 
btxury; disposing to an universal relaxation, and in- 
dvckig, beyond any thing else, that species of it called 
deep. 

*^ Nor is it only in the touch that smooth bodies cause 
poaitiye pleasure by relaxation. In the smell and taste 
we find all things agreeable to them, and which are 
oommonly called sweet, to be of a smooth nature,* and 
thet they all evidently tend to relax their respective 
8eii8ories« Let us first consider the taste. Since it is 
most easy to inquire into the properties of liquids, and 
tince all things seem to want a fluid vehicle to make 
them tasted at all, I intend rather to consider the liquid 
than the solid parts of our food. The vehicles of all 
tastes are water and oil And what determines the 
taste, is some salt which affects variously, according to 
hiM^tttre, or its manner of being combined with oOier 
things. Water and oil, sunply considered, are capable 
of giving some pleasure to the taste. Water, when sim- 

!>le, is insipid, inodorous, colorless, and smooth ; it is 
bandy when not cold, to be a great resolver of spasms^ 
and lubricator of the fibres : this power it probably 
owes to its smoothness. For, as fluidity depends, ac- 
cording to the most general opinion, on the roundness^ 
smoothness, and weak cohesion of the component parts 
of any body, and, as water acts merely as a simple fluid» 
it follows, that the cause of its fluidity is likewise the 
cause of its relaxing quality ; namely, the smoothness 
tad slippery texture of its parts. The other fluid ve- 

* Oa tkif put of his theory, Mr. Burke hat very cloMly followed Lucrettm, 
*1ioie iaocy antidpated the fame hypothesis, without the aid of microscopical ob- 

** Hue aeeedit, uti meOis lactisque Uquores, 
Jucundo sensu linguae, tractentur in ore ; 
At contra tetrm absinthi natura, ferique 
Ceotanri fcedo pertorquent ora sapore : 
Ut facili agnoscas h levibus, atque rotundis 
Esse ea, que sensus jucund^ tang;ere possunt 
At contra, que amara, atque aspeia, cunque videntur, 
Hec magis hamatis inter so nexa teneri ; 
Proplercaque solere vias rescindere noetiis 
Sensibus, introituque suo perrumpere corpus. 
Omnia postremo,'* kc Imerti. Lib. II. v. 888. 

Hm ciothMiiden offlie passage is not leas caiioas. 
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hide of tastes is oil. This too, when simple, is insipid, 
inodorous, colorless, and smooth to the touch and taste- 
It is smoother than water, and, in many cases, yet more 
relaxing. Oil is, in some degree, pleasant to the eye, 
the touch, and the taste, insipid as it is. Water is not 
so grateful ; which I do not know on what principle to 
account for, other than that water is not so soft and 
smooth. Suppose, that to this oil, or water, were ad* 
ded a certain quantity of a specific salt, which had a 
power of putting the nervous papUUe of the tongue in a 
gentle vibratory motion ; as suppose sugar dissolved in 
it ; the smoothness of the oil, and the vibratory power 
of the salt, cause the sense we call sweetness. In all 
sweet bodies, sugar, or a substance very little different 
from sugar, is constantly found ; every species of salt, 
examined by the microscope, has its own distinct, regu- 
lar, invariable form. That of nitre is a pointed oblong ; 
that of sea-salt an exact cube ; that of sugar a perfect 
globe. If you have tried how smooth globular bodies, 
as the marbles with which boys amuse themselves, have 
affected the touch, when they are rolled backward and 
forward, and over one another, you will easily conceive, 
how sweetness, which consists in a salt of such nature, 
affects the taste ; for a single globe, (though somewhat 
pleasant to the feeling) yet, by the regularity of its form, 
and the somewhat too sudden deviation of its parts from 
a right line, it is nothing near so pleasant to the touch 
as several globes, where the hand gently rises to one, 
and falls to another ; and this pleasure is greatly in- 
creased, if the globes are in motion, and sliding over one 
another ; for this soft variety prevents that weariness, 
which the uniform disposition of the several globes would 
otherwise produce. Thus, in sweet liquors, the parts oC 
the fluid vehicle, though most probably round, are yet 
so minute, as to conceal the figure of their componen 
parts from the nicest inquisition of the microscope ; an(i.s 
consequently, being so excessively minute, they have a 
sort of flat simplicity to the taste, resembling the effects 
of plain smooth bodies to the touch ; for if a body be 
composed of round parts, excessively small, and packed 
pretty closely together, the surface will be, both to the 
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aigfat and touchj as if it were nearly plain and smooth. 
It is clear, from their unveiling their figure to the mi- 
croscope, that the particles of sugar are considerably 
larger than those of water or oil ; and, consequently^ 
that their effects, from their roundness, will be nkore 
distinct and palpable to the nervous papillae of that nice 
oi^gan the tongue. They will induce that sense, called 
sweetness, which, in a weak manner, we discover in 
oil, and in a yet weaker in water ; for, insipid as they 
are, water and oil are, in some degree, sweet ; and it 
may be observed, that insipid things of all kinds ap- 
proach more nearly to the nature of sweetness, than to 
that of any other taste. 

** In the other senses, we have remarked that smooth 
things are relaxing. Now, it ought to appear, that sweet 
things, which are the smooth of taste, are relaxing too." 
— ^•* That sweet things are generally relaxing, is evident, 
because all such, especially those which are most oily, 
taken frequendy, and in a large quantity, very much 
enfeeble the tone of the stomach. Sweet smells, which 
bear a great affinity to sweet tastes, relax very remark- 
ably. The smell of flowers disposes people to drowsi- 
ness ; and this relaxing effect is further apparent from 
the prejudice which people of weak nerves receive from 
their use." 

If this theory of Mr. Burke had led to no practical 
conseauences, I should not have thought it worth while, 
notwithstanding its repugnance to my own opinions, to 
have made any reference to it here ; but as it' is inti- 
mately connected with some of his subsequent conclu- 
sions concerning Beauty, which I consider as not only 
Unsound in their logical foundation, but as calculated to 
^ias and mislead the Taste, I was anxious, before pro- 
ceeding to an examination of these, to satisfy my read- 
^J^, how little support they derive from the hypothetical 
disquisitions premised to them, in order to prepare the 
'^'ay for their more easy admission. As for the physio- 
logical discussion itself, I am inclined to think, that few, 
even of Mr. Burke's most partial admirers, will now be 
disposed to estimate its merits very highly. By some 
others, I would willingly believe, that it may be valued 

VOL. IV. 27 
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chiefly as an illustration of the absurdities in which men 
of the most exalted genius are sure to involve them* 
selves, the moment the^ lose sight, in their inquiries 
concerning the human mind, of the sober rules ra ex- 
periments science. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

CQNTIirCATION OP TBB CBITIOAL BTBICTCmSS ON MA. BinULB*fl FUNDA- 
MKNTAL PSINCIPLB8 CONCESNINO BBAUTT.— -UflXUKNCE OF THESE 
PBINGIPLB8 ON TBS SPEOULATIONfl OF MB. PUCE. 

Ik enumerating the qualities constantly observable in 
beautiful objects, Mr. Burke lays a peculiar stress on that 
of smoothness } ** a quality,** he observes, '^ so essential to 
beau^, that he cannot recollect any thing beautiful 
that is not smooth. In trees and flowers, smooth leaves 
are beautiful ; smooth slopes of earth in gardens ; 
smooth streams in landscapes ; smooth coats of birds 
and beasts in animal beauty ; in fine women, smooth 
akins ; and, in several sorts of ornamental furniture, 
amoodi and polished surfaces. A very considerable 
part of the effect of beautv is owing to this quality ; in- 
deed the most considerable. For, take any beautiful 
object, and give it a broken and rugged surface, and 
however well formed it may be in other respects, it 
pleases no longer. Whereas, let it want ever so many 
of the other constituents, if it wants not this, it becomes 
more pleasing than almost all the others without it This 
seems to me," continues Mr. Burke, ^' so evident, that 
I am a good deal surprised that none who have handled 
the subject, have maae any mention of the quality of 
smoothness, in the enumeration of those that go to the 
forming of beau^. For, indeed, an^ rugged, any sud- 
den projection, any sharp an^e, is, in the mghest 
denee, contrary to that idea." 

These observations contain the whole of Mr. Burite's 
doctrine on this essential constituent of beau^ ; and, I 
confess, I cannot recollect any philosophical conclu- 
sion whatever, more erroneous in itself, or more feebly 
supported. 

That the smoothness of many objects is one constitu- 
ent of their beauty, cannot oe (usputed. In conse- 
ouence of that intimate association which is formed in 
tne mind between the perceptions of sight and those of 
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touch, it is reasonable to expect, that those qualities 
which give pleasure to the latter sense, should also be 
agreeable to the former. Hence the agreeable impres- 
sion which the eye receives from all those smooth ob- 
jects about which the sense of touch is habitually con- 
versant ; and hence, in such instances, the unpleasant 
appearance of ruggedness, or of asperity. The agreea- 
ble effect, too, of smoothness is often heightened by its 
reflecting so copiously the rays of light ; as in the sur- 
face of water, in polished mirrors, and in the fine kinds 
of wood employed in ornamental furniture. In some in- 
stances, besides, as in the last now mentioned, smooth- 
ness derives an addidonal recommendation from its be- 
ing considered as a mark of finished work, and of a skilful 
artist* 

To all this we may add, that the ideas of beauty 
formed by our sex, are warped, not a little, by the no- 
tions we are led to entertain concerning the charms of 
the other. That in female beauty, a smooth skin is an 
essential ingredient, must be granted in favor of Mr. 
Burke's theory : Nor is it at all diflicult to conceive how 
this association may influence our taste in various other 
instances.! 

* In fi^eDenl, we consider raughneBB as chancterizins the productions of na- 
ture ; amoothneMM, as the effect of human industry. 1 speak of those natural produc- 
tions which were intended to furnish the materials of our various arts. In other 
ca^es, as in the phimage of birds, the glossy skins of many quadrupeds, &c. &c. 
Nature has given to her own work a finished perfection, which no art can rival. 

By an essy metaphor, we transfer these words to human character. We speak of 
rough good Bense as familiarly as of a rough diamond ; while to the artificisl man- 
ners formed by the Intercouna of the world, we apply the epithets tmootk, polUhedt 
pclUe. 

t The idea of female beauty was evidently uppermost in Mr. Burice's mind, when 
be wrote bis book ; and it is from an induction, confined almost exclusively to the 
qualities which enter into its composition, that he draws the whole of his inferences 
with respect to beauitf in general. Even in treatiug of the beauty of Nature, his 
Imagioation alwa3r8 delights to repose on her softest and most feminine features ; 
or, to use his own language, on ** such qualities as induce in us a sense of tender- 
ness and aflfection, or some other passion the most nearly resembling these.*' So 
ftr IS this particular application of the word is concerned, the induction appears to 
me just and comprehensive ; and I readily snbscribe to the opinion of Mr. Priee, 
when he aaunes it ** as perfectly clear, that Mr. Burke's general prindplet ^ 
fteotily — smoothness, gradual variation, delicacy of make, tender colors, and such 
u insensibly melt into each other, are atrietly applicable to female beauty ; so much 
•Of that not one of them can be changed or diminished without a manifest diminu- 
tion of beauty.*' — {EBaav on Beauty, prefixed to Mr. Price's Dialogue, p. 22.) 

In speculating on the idea of the beautiful in general, it seems evident, that we 
ouht to b^ii with selectinK our instances from objects intended to produce their 
emct on the eye akme ; tnd afterwards proceed to examine tlie Tsiious modifioUioDs 
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Still, however, Mr. Burke's general proposition \s 
very far from holding universally. In objects which 
have little or no relation to the sense of touch, it fails 
in numberless instances. What more beautiful objects 
in nature, than the stalk and buds of the moss-rose I 
To the sense of touch they are positively disagreeable ; 
but we think of them only with a reference to the sense 
of smelling and sight ; and the effect is, on the whale, 
delightful.* 

In natural objects, too, which are of so great a mag- 
nitude that we never think of subjecting them to the 
examination of touch, as well as in artificial objects, 
which are intended to be placed at an altitude beyond 
our reach, roughness, and even ruggedness, may often 
be considered as ingredients of beauty; as in rock- 
scenery, fretted ceilings, and various other cases. The 
fantastic forms of frost-work, and the broken surface of 
shell-work in artificial grottos, are obvious illustrations 
of the same remark. 

In some of these last instances, the beauty of rough- 
ness arises, in part, from the very same cause which, in 
other cases, gives beauty to smoothness ; the aptitude 
of the object to reflect, in an agreeable manner, the rays 
of light Hence too, the beauty of the brilliant cut in 
diamonds, and of the numberless angular forms (so con- 



•f thii Idea, produced by MsodaUoDt aridog from the percaptloiia of the othtr 
•UMM ;— bv allocutions of a moral nature ; — by consideratioM of utility, kc* &c. 
lu. By miowing the opposite plan, and fixing (unconsciously perhaps) on female 
NwntT u bis staiSard, Burke hu fallen into the veiy mistake, against which he has 
to Jodleloasly cautioned his readers ; that of ^ circumscribing nature within the 
beuode of a partfal definition or desciiption." — {Se€ the Euay on Taate, prefixed 
t» te inquiiy into the Sublime and Beautiful.) 

* Ifr. Pilce has not only acknowledged the beauty of the moss-rose, but has coa- 
— cud with this fret some others, all of them equally inconsiitent, in my opinion^ 
With th* peculiar notions which he has adopted from Mr. Burke. ** Flowers are the 
■wet dellcit» and beautlfid of Inanimate objects ; but their queen, the rose, grows 
«B % loogh bosi^ whose teares are seitated, and which is full of thorns. The moa»- 
lose bee the addition of a rouch hairv fiinge, that almost makes a part of the flower 
imlf/*....^* Among the fore^pB oaks, maples, he, those are particuUrly esteemed* 
whoee leaTee {uccordrng to a eimmon though ptrhap* tonUadktorjf pkroM) aio 

BBAVTirVU.T lAOGBD/'— 

•* The vkM leaf hae, in all respects, a strong resemblaace to the leaf of the plaoei 
that extreme richness of eftect, which every body must be struck with in tlicm 



both, is greatly owing to those sharp angles, those sudden variations, so contrary to 

tfie idea of beauty, when considered by itself." ** The effect of these jan«d 

points and angles b more strongly marked in sculpture, especially of vases of metal, 
vhefe the vine leaf. If imprudently handled, woold at least prove, that sharpness Is 
eoatoary to the beMlUiillDfeellpg/'— (^"iwm thi Pk^Mrssfiif » p. M, «l seg.) 
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trary to Mr. Burke's theory) in ornaments of cut crys- 
tal. 

The agreeable effect of the smooth shaven green in 
gardens, seems also to arise from circumstances foreign 
to the sense of sight ; particularly from the ideas of 
comfort connected with the use which is to be made of 
them ; and the intimations they convey of the industry, 
attention, and art, employed in forming them, and m 
keeping them in order. The same smoothness and 
trim regularity would make a very different impression, 
if we should meet with them, otif of their proper place ; — 
on the surface, for example, of a sheep-walk, or of a 
deer-park ; or (where we have sometimes the misfor- 
tune to see them) in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
venerable ruin. 

In the section immediately following that to which I 
have now referred, Mr. Burke observes further, " that, 
as perfectly beautiful bodies are not composed of angu- 
lar parts, so their parts never continue long in the same 
right line. They vary their direction every moment, 
and they change under the eye, by a deviation ccmtmu- 
ally carrying on, but for whose beginning or end you 
will find it difficult to ascertain a point." He after- 
wards adds : ** I do not find any natural object which 
is angular, and at the same time beautiful. Indeed few 
natural objects are entirely angular. But I think, those 
which approach the most nearly to it are the ugliest" 

To the disagreeable effect which is here ascribed to 
angles, the same remark may be extended which was 
formerly made upon roughness; that it is confined 
chiefly to things destined to be handled, and which we 
know from experience would offend or injure the sense 
of touch. It is felt, too, in some cases, in which objects 
are considered in relation to certain uses or purposes 
for which they are intended ; as in the sharp and in- 
convenient turnings of a road. But, abstracting from 
tfiese and other analogous exceptions, it does not occur 
to me, that angles and other sudden variations are of- 
fensive to the eye. I have already mentioned the an- 
gular forms of cut crystal, and of gems which have 
passed through the hands of the lapidary ; and also the 
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more irregular and broken shapes of rock scenery. 
The same thing is still more strongly illustrated in such 
spectacles as belonjg to the sense of sight exclusivelv ; 
as in fire-works; in the painting and gilding of the 
clouds ; and, above all, in the zig-zag course of the 
nigged lightning. 

A sharp angfe is offensive in a river, partly because 
the gentle progress of the stream is too abruptly and 
rudely forced into a new direction ; but chiefly, because 
the usual and natural course of rivers exhibits a differ- 
ent appearance, in consequence of the gradual influence 
of the current in wearing whatever is angular into an 
easy and sweeping curvature. For the same reason» 
habit, cooperatmg with (what is alwavs axreeable) a 
dear perception of the pnvsical cause by which a geo- 
Ipg^al effect is produced, bestows a beauty on the reg- 
ular correspondence of the saliant and reentering angles 
of the opposite banks. It is, however, curious, and a 
strong confirmation of the truth of these remarks, that 
we judge of the beauQr of a lake on principles perfectly 
different ; and that nothing in nature can oe conceived 
UKHre pleasing, than when its shores are deeply indent- 
ed by bays and creeks ; or when shaip promontories 
advance boldly towards each other from opposite sides 
of the water. On this circumstance (as tne Abb6 de 
Ulle has well remarked) is founded the characteristical 
difference between the beauties of a lake and those of 
a river. 

'" Autant qae la riri^re en aa moUe 80ii|deflee 
D'lm rivago anffulem fedonte la mdMBe, 
Antant lea bor£ aiffUBi lea lonfa enfoncemena 
SoDt dW lac itenavL lea ploa beaux oraimeiia. 
Que la terre tantdt a^arance an aein dea ondea, 
Tant6t qu'elle oofre anx flota dea retraitaa profimdea ; 
Et qa'ainai a'appellant d'nn mutuel amour, 
Et la terre et lea eanx ae cherchent tour- JHour. 
Cea aapecta Tari6a amuaent TOtre vue.'* * 

The doctrine which I have been now controverting, 

*Lm J«pdiDt<— Tha nme obaeiratioo had been pieTiooily made by ICr. WbetUy, 
b Ui << ObeenrtdoQS on Blodem GtrdeniDg," 4th edit. p. 66.—** In a lake, just the 
of a ilfer» ereehay beyt, le c aaie i of eveiy Und, are alwiya in chemcter» 
necHaMiy, and ABnenUy beautliul : the otjectiotta to them in the one, aie 
btloiia oc them m the odMr.** 
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with respect to the effects of smoothness and of asperity, 
is entitled to more than common attention, as it forms 
the ground-work of a very ingenious and elegant Essay 
on the Picturesque^ which, for several years past, has 
deservedly attracted a great deal of public attention. 
Indeed it was chiefly with a view to this work (the au* 
thor of which seems to me to have been misled in his 
phraseology, and in some of his theoretical opinions, by 
too implicit an acquiescence in Mr. Burike's conchi* 
sions,) that I was led to select the subject of the fore- 
going discussion, in preference to various other points 
connected with the same system, which I consider as 
no less open to fair criticism. 

According to Mr. Price, the circumstances which 
please, both in natural scenes and in the compositions of 
the painter, are of two kinds ; the Beautiful and the Pic- 
turesque. These, he thinks, are radically and essen- 
tially distinct ; though both must unite together in order 
to produce an effect completely agreeable. Smooth- 
ness, waving lines, and the other circumstances men- 
tioned by Burke, are characteristical of the Beautiftd ; 
asperity, sharp angles, &c. of tlie Picturesque. 

To this conclusion Mr. Price was naturally, or rather 
necessarily led, by his admission, at his first outset, oi 
Mr. Burke's peculiar tenets as so many incontrovertible 
axioms. In the progress of his subsequent researches, 
finding numberless ingredients in agreeable con^>08i- 
tions, that could not be brought under Burke's enume- 
ration of the qualities which ^^ go to the composition of 
the beautiful," he was forced to arrange them under 
some new name ; whereas, he ought rather to have 
concluded, that the enumeration was partial and defec- 
tive, and extended the application oi the word beauty 
to whatever qualities in natural objects affect the mind 
with agreeable emotions through the medium of sight 
Instead, for example, of objecting to that style of land 
scape-gardening, which has been carried to such an ex 
cess by some of the followers of Brown, on the grounc 
of its not being picturesque^ would it not have been n\ore 
agreeable to common language, to have objected to it 
on the ground of its not being beautiful ? For my own 
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part, I am inclined to admit asperity, sharp angles, and 
irregularity (when introduced in their proper places) 
among the constituents of Beauty, as well as their op- 
posites ; and I would study the art of combining them 
happily, not in the arbitrary definitions of theorists, but 
in the great volume of Nature herself. The conjectures 
of various modern writers concerning the principles up- 
on which different forms produce their effects, and the 
conclusions of some of them (particularly of Hogarth) 
with respect to the waving line, do great honor to their 
ingenuity, and may probably admit in some of the arts, 
of very useful practical applications : but philosophical 
distinctness, as well as universal practice, requires, that 
the meaning of the word beautt/j instead of being re- 
stricted in conformity to any partial system whatever, 
should continue to be the generic word for expressing 
every quality which, in the works either of nature or of 
art, contributes to render them agreeable to the eye. 
I would not therefore restrict, even to Hogarth's line, 
the appellation of the line of heautyj if that phrase be 
understood to imply any thing more, than that this line 
seems, from an examination of many of Nature's most 
pleasing productions, to be one of her favorite forms. 

Before dismissing the theories of Hogarth and Burke, 
I think it proper again to remind my readers, that 1 do 
not dispute their practical value in some of the fine arts. 
I only object to such systems when they profess to em- 
brace all the principles on which the complicated charms 
of Nature depend ; or when, without any reference to a 
particular design, they are converted into universal max- 
ims, arising out of the very definition of beauty ; and to 
which, of consequence, artists may conceive it to be in- 
cumbent on them to adhere, in order to insure success. 
In works which are merely ornamental, they are much 
more likely to hold, than when some farther end is pro- 
posed ; for, in cases of the latter sort, the pleasing or 
disagreeable effects connected with material forms, con- 
sidered abstractly, are so easily overpowered by the 
more weighty considerations suggested by views of fit- 
ness and utility, that the maxims adapted to one art will 
seldom be found of much use when applied to another : 
VOL. IV. 28 
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the maxims, for example, of architecturey when applied 
to landscape-gardening ; or those of landscape-ganlen- 
ing, when ^plied to architecture. 

The beauty of a winding approach to a house, when 
the easy deviations from the straight line are all account- 
ed for by the shape of the ground, or by the position of 
'trees, is uniTersaUy acknowledged ; but what more ridi- 
culous than a road meandering through a plain, perfect- 
ly level and openi In this last case, I am inclined to re- 
4r the disagreeable effect to the principle of the suffi- 
cient reason already mentioned. The slightest apology 
for a sweep satisfies the taste at once. It is enough that 
the designer has the appearence of humoring nature, 
and not of indulging his own caprice. The pleasing 
effect of the irregular tracks worn out upon the surface 
of broken ground^ by the frequent footsteps of shepherds, 
or even of their flocks, will be found, on examination, to 
turn on the very same principle. 

How much our feelings, m such cases, are influenc- 
ed by considerations of fitness or utilUyy appears from 
the different judgments we pronounce on the beauty 
of the same line, according to the purpose for which we 
concieve it to be destined. In judging of an approach 
to a house, we have always a secret reference to the 
form and mechanism of our common wheel-carriages. 

It does not follow from these remarks, that there is 
no beauty in the serpentine line ; but only that, in things 
destined for any Useful purpose, its pleasing effect may 
be destroyed by the most trivial circumstances. 

I recollect the period when serpentine ridges, in 

{)loughed land, were pretty generally considered in Scot- 
and as beautiful ; and if they were equally consistent 
with good husbandry, I have no doubt that they would 
be more pleasing to the eye than straight ones. The 
association, however, which is now universally estab- 
lished between the former, and the ideas of carelessness, 
doth, and poverty ; — between the latter, and the ideas of 
lustry, stuU, and prosperity, has completely altered our 
ions concerning both. Mr. Burke, indeed, rejects 
Ujf from his enumeration of the constituents of beau- 
; but I am persuaded, that I speak in perfect con- 
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formity to the common feelings and common language 
of mankind, when I say, that nothing is more beautiAil 
than a highly dressed field. Such, too, I am happy to 
add, was the opinion of Cicero. ** Agro bene culto, nil 
potest esse, nee usu uberius, nee specie omatius.^* 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 

CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT. 

To the latitude in the use of the word beauty^ of whicl 
I have been thus attempting to vindicate the propriety 
it has been objected, both by Mr. Burke and Mr. Price 
that it has a tendency to produce a confusion of ideas, 
and to give rise to ill-judged applications of the term. 
The inconveniencies, however, of which they complain^ 
appear to me to have arisen entirely from their owi 
inattention to a very important distinction among the 
various elements, or ingredients, which may enter into the 
composition of the Beautiful. Of these elements, there 
are some which are themselves intrinsically pleasing 
without a reference to any thing else ; there are othen 
which please only in a state of combination. Thuj 
there are certain colors which every person would 
pronounce to be pleasing, when presented singly to the 
eye ; there are others, which, without possessing anj 
such recommendation, produce a pleasing effect when 
happily assorted. The Beauty of the former may be 
said to be absolute or intrinsic ; that of the latter to be 
only relative. 

Numberless other instances might be mentioned ol 
things that have only a relative beauty. This, indeed, is 
the case with most things which nature has destined to 
be only parts of some whole ; and which, accordingly, 
are beautiful only iii their proper places. A few years 
ago, it was not unusual to see a picture of a lady's eye in 
the possession of her friend or admirer ; and there is a 
possibility that the effect might not be disagreeable tc 
those whose memory was able to supply readily the 
rest of the features. To a stranger (if I may judge 
from my own feelings) it was scarcely less offensive 
than if it had been painted in the middle of her fore- 
head. 

In reasoning about the Beautiful, Mr. Burke confines 
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his attention, almost exclusively, to those elements of 
Beauty which are intrinsically pleasing, assuming it 
probably in his own mind, as self-evident, that Beauty, 
when exhibited in the works of nature, and in the com- 
positions of art, is produced by a combination of these 
alone. If instead of following this synthetical process, 
he had begun with considering the beautiful in its more 
complicated forms, (the point of view unquestionably in 
which it is most interesting to a philosopher to examine 
it, when his aim is to illustrate its relation to the ppwer 
of taste,) he could not have failed to have been led ana- 
lytically to this distinction between the intriiMic and the 
rdaiive beauties of its constituent elements, and to per- 
ceiye that the one class is as essential as the other to the 
general result. 

The same remark may be extended to that external 
sense from which the power of taste borrows its name ; 
and to which, in a variety of respects, it will be found 
to bear a very close analogy. Among simple tastes, 
such as sweet, sour, bitter, hot, pungent, there are some 
which are intrinsically grateful ; while others, which are 
not less necessary ingredients in some of our most deli- 
cious mixtures, are positively disagreeable in a separate 
state. At the head of the former class, sweet seems to 
be placed by universal consent ; and accordin^y it is 
catted by Mr. Burke the bectutijul of taste. In speaking, 
however, of those more refined and varied gratifications 
of the palate to which the arts of luxury minister, it is 
not to any one simple taste^ but to mixtures^ or composi- 
twmM resulting from a skilful combination of them, that 
tke epithet beautiful (supposing this new phraseology to 
be adopted) ought, according to strict analogy, to be 
applied. Agreeably to this view of the subject, svoeet 
mmj be said to be tntrinsicaib/ pleasing, and bitter to be 
ftkAiodg pleasing; while both are, in many cases, 
equally essential to those effects, which, in the art of 
cookery^ correspond to that composite beauty^ which it 
is the object of the painter and of the poet to create. 

A great deal of what Mr. Price has so ingeniously 
observed with respect to the pietnresque^ is applicable 
to what I have here called relative beauties ; and so far 
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as this is the case, instead of making the Picturesque a 
distinct genus from the Beautiful, it would certainly have 
been more logical to say, that the former is, in some 
cases, an important element in the composition* of the 
latter. For my own part, I cannot conceive any prin- 
ciple whatever, on which we can reasonably refuse a 
place among the elements or constituents of beauty^ to a 
class of qualities which are acknowledged, on all hands, 
to render what was formerly beautiful, more beautiful 
still. 

But it is not on this ground alone that I object to Mr. 
Price's language. The meanflig he has annexed to the 
word picturesque seems to me to be equally exception- 
able with the limited and arbitrary notion concerning 
the beautiful, which he has adopted from Mr. Burke* 
In both cases, he has departed widely from established 
use ; and in consequence of this, when he comes to 
compare, according to his peculiar definitions, the pic- 
turesque and the Aeau/i/t^/ together, he has given to many 
observations, equally just and refined, an air of paradox, 
which might have been easily avoided, by employing a 
more cautious phraseology. In justification oi this crit- 
icism, it is necessary to introduce here a few remarks on 
the different acceptations in which the epithet jnc^ure^^u^ 
has been hitherto understood in this country, since it 
was naturalized by the authority of our classical writers.* 

And first, as to the oldest and most general use of the 
word ; it seems to me an unquestionable proposition. 
That if this is to be appealed to as the standard of pro- 
priety, the word does not refer immediately to landscapes, 
or to any visible objects, but to verbal description. It 
means that graphical power by which poetry and elo- 
quence produce effects on the mind analogous to those 
of a picture. Thus every person would naturally apply 
the epithet to the following description of a thunder- 
storm in Thomson's Seasons : 

*' Black from the stroke above, the mountain-pine, 
A leaning shattered trunk, stands scathed to heayen, 
The talk of future ages ; and below, 
A lifeless group the blasted cattle lie : 

See Note (T.) 
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Here the soft flocks^ with that sune hirmless look 
They wore alive, and ruminating still 
In fancy's eye ; and there the frowning bull 
And ox half raised." 

• 

To prevent, however, any misapprehensions of my 
meaning, it is proper to add, that, in speaking of the 
graphical power of poetry and eloquence, I i^ould not 
be understood to umit that epithet (according to its 
etjrmology) to objects of Sight ; but to extend it to all 
those details, of whatever kind, by a happy selection of 
which the imagination may be forcibly impressed. In 
the following sentence, Dr. Warton applies the word 
pictwresqtie (and I think with the most exact propriety) 
to a passage of Thomson, where it is somewhat curious, 
that every circumstance mentioned recalls some impres- 
sion upon the Ear alone. 

** How full," says Warton, " how particular and pk- 
twresque^ is this assemblage of circumstances, that attend 
a very keen frost in a night of winter ! " 

** Load rings the frozen earth and hard reflects 
A double noise ; while at his evening watch, * 
The village dog deters the nightly thief: 
The heifer lows ; the distant waterfall 
Swells in the breeze ; and with the hasty tread 
Of traveller, the hollow-sounding plain 
Shakes from afar." 

This use of the word picturesque is analogous to the 
common signification of other words which have a similar 
termination, and are borrowed from the Italian, through 
the medium of the French. The word arabesque^ K)r 
example, expresses something which is executed in the 
s^Ie of the Arabians ; more^quey something in the style 
of the Moors ; and grotesque^ something bearing a re- 
semblance to certain whimsical paintings found in a 
grotto, or subterraneous apartment at Rome. In like 
manner, picturesque properly means what is done in the 
style and with the spirit of a painter ; and it was thus, 
if I am not much mistaken, that the word was common- 
ly employed, when it was first adopted in England. 
Agreeably to the same idea, the Persians, it is said, dis- 
tinguish Uie different degrees of descriptive power in 
different writers, by calling them painters or sculptors : 
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in allusion to which practice, the title of a sculptor-poet 
has been bestowed by a very ingenious critic on Lucre- 
tius, in consequence of the singularly bold relief which 
he gives to his images.* 

Of late years, since a taste for landscape-painting 
came to be fashionable in this island, the word pictuT' 
esque has -been frequently employed to denote those 
combinations or groups or attitudes of objects, that 
are fitted for the purposes of the painter. It is in this 
sense that the word is used by Mr. Gilpin in his Obser- 
vations on Picturesque Beauty ; and I am inclined to 
think, that it is in this sense it is now most commonly 
understood, in speaking of natural scenery, or of the 
works of the architect. 

I do not object to this employment of the word, (al- 
though I certainly think it an innovation) for it conveys 
a clear and definite idea, and one for which there was 
no appropriate expression in our language. Nor do I 
see any impropriety in connecting the words Pictur- 
esque and Beauty together ; for although an object may 
be beautiful without being picturesque, or picturesque 
without being beautiful, yet there is not any inconsisten- 
cy or incompatibility in the ideas. On the contrary, it 
is only when the two qualities are united, that landscape- 
painting produces its highest efiectf 

According to Mr. Price, the phrase Picturesque 
Beauty is little better than a contradiction in terms ; 
but although this may be the case in the arbitrary inter- 
pretation he has given to both these words, there is 
certainly no contradiction in the expression, if we em- 
ploy Beauty in its ordinary sense, and Picturesque in 
the sense very distinctly stated in Mr. Gilpin's defini- 
tion.J 

The same remark may be extended to the Sublime ; 
between 1 which and the Beautiful, there certainly does 
not exist that incongruity which most English writers 

* Dr. Warton, Essay OD the Genius of Pope, Vol. [I. p. 165. 

t See Note (U.) 

X Mr. Price himself >|PP6An to be seDsible of this, from the pareothesis in the 
following sentence : " There is nothing more iU judged, or more likelv to create 
confusion, (if we agree with Mr. Burke in his idea of beauty,) than the joining of it 
to the picturesque, and calling the duuracter by the title of Picturesque Beauty." — 
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have of late been pleased to suppose.* Tke sublime 
beauties of nature ; the sublime beauties of the sacred 
writings ; — as it is one of the most common, so it is also 
one of the most intelligible forms of expression employed 
by critics. The Sublime and the Picturesque, therefore, 
it would appear, are most properly used as qualifying 
epithets, to limit the meaning of the generic name Beauty 
in particular instances. A great variety of other epi- 
thets besides these are found to be necessary, for the 
expression of our feelings on different occasions. It 
is thus that we speak of the simple beauties of the Doric 
order ; and of the rich or ornamented beauties of the 
Corinthian. It is thus that we contrast with the wild 
and savage beauties of Nature, the regular, the refmed, 
the chaste, the finished, the classical beauties of ArL 
It is thus, too, that we contrast, in the well-known pic- 
ture of Garrick, the beauties of the tragic with those of 
the comic muse ; or, in the poetry of Milton, the gay 
and lively beauties of his AUegro with the serious and 
melancholy beauties of his Penseroso. In a word, to 

• 

* The pravalence of this idea (which does not seem to have gained much iipround 
on the continent) is to be aficribed chiefly to the weight of Mr. Burke's authority. 
To Btfijr of the passages which both he and Dr. Blair have quoted from poets and 
oratois, as examples of the SublimCt a Frenchman would undoubte<lly comudcr the 
epithet Seau as at least equally applicable. 

Mr. Burke's theory concerning the connexion between Beauty and Smallnesa, 
could not isil to confirm him in his opinion of tlie incompatibility of the Beautiful 
with the Sublime. In this theory also, he has founded a general conclusion on cer- 
tain local or temporaiy modes of judging, instead of consulting that more important 
chas of fiicCs confirmed by the eoment of different ages and nations. 

Widi respect to the taste of the ancient Greeks upon this subject, according to 
which Magnitude and Strength were considered as ingredients in the Beauty even 
«f the female form, see the very learned and ingenious notes, subjoined by Mr. Twi- 
■iMto Ms axeellent translation of Aristotle's Treatise on Poetry, pp. 263, 264, 266. 

Fiom the contrast perpetually stated between the meaningn of the words Beau 
Md Mif Mr. Price concludes, that ** tlic French, like the more ancient Greeks, ap- 

n* to have considered largo staturo as almost a requisito of beauty, and not only 
len, hot in women." In this inference I am inclined to agree witli him ; although 
I moit, at the same time, confess, that I know of no French writer, (not excepting 
Iho AbM Giimrd) who has enabled me to draw a line between the!«e two epithets, 
coBpletely satisfactory to myself. I recollect at present two instances, in which 1 
AoMd be glad Co see their respective Unports happily translated into our language, 
lo the firstt both epithets are applied to the same person, and at the ^ainc neriud of 
her life ; and, consequently, the one is not al)!H>lutely exclu.«ive of the othor. In 
■either Instance, can the contrast turn, in the slightest degree*, on any circumstance 
eomccted with stature. 

** S^Hane, dans sa jeunesse, avoit ^t^ iolie et belle : ellc ^toit belle encore ; mais 
cUe cenmen^t ^ n'2tre plusjolie."~Mannontel, (Lei Quatre Flacong,) 

^ Una femrae ne pent rahn* (tro belle que d'unc fii^on, mais elln e^t juiie de cent 

~ s."—- Montesquieu, (E»»ai mr le Gant,) 

* Pp. 16 and 91, of the Enajr on BMUtjr, pioflsnl to Mr. Priet'a Diakf w. 

VOL, IV. 29 
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oppose the Beautiful to the Sublime, or to the Pictu- 
resque, strikes me as something analogous to a contrast 
between the Beautiful and the Comic ; the Beautiful 
and the Tragic ; the Beautiful and the Pathetic ; or the 
Beautiful and the Romantic. 

I have said, that it is only when the Beautiful and the 
Picturesque are united, that landscape-painting pro- 
duces its highest effect The truth of this proposition 
seems to be unquestionable, unless we suppose, that no 
part of the effect of a picture arises from its conveying 
the idea of a beautiful original. 

It is true that, in the details of a landscape, there are 
often many circumstances possessing no intrinsic beauty, 
which have a far happier effect than the highest beauties 
which could be substituted in their place. On examina- 
tion, however, it will be found, that the effect of these 
circumstances does not depend on their intrinsic quali- 
ties, but on their accidental significance or expressicn^ as 
hints to the imagination ; and therefore, if we apply to 
such circumstances the epithet picturesque,* (which is 
a use of the word not very remote from its meaning, 
when applied to verbal description) that the pleasure 
which the picturesque in this case conveys, is ultimate- 
ly resolvable into that which is connected by means of 
association with the perception of the beautiful. Its ef- 
fect depends on its power of conveying to the fancy 
more than the pencil of the artist has delineated, and 
consequently is to be referred ultimately to the beauties 
which are supplied or understood; for the same reason 
that the pleasing effect of the profile, or silhouette^ of a 
beautiful woman is ultimately to be referred, not to what 
is seen, but to what is recalled to the memory ; or (to 
take an instance still more general in its application) for 
the same reason that the pathetic effect of the veil 
thrown over the face of Agamemnon, in the Iphigenia of 



* Neither Mr. Price nor Mr. Gilpin appear to me to have been sufficiently 
of the difference between the meaning which they annex to the word Pichire»gM, 
when applied to those details in a landscape, which are peculiarly characteristic tod 
expressive, and its meaning when applied to the general design an4 composition ef 
the piece. In the former sense, it conveys an idea quite distmct from the Beaati- 
fill, and (as will afterwards appear) sometimes at variance with it. In the othtr 
sense, there can be no doubt that the beauty of tbe scene represented will add pro- 
portionally to the pleasing effect of the picture. 
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Timanthes, was owing, not to the veil, but to the fea- 
tures which it was imagined to conceal. '* Velavit ejus 
caput," says Quinctilian, ^^et suo cuique animo dedit 
aestimandum." Of the same painter it is observed by 
Pliny : '^ In omnibus ejus operibus intelligitur plus sem- 
per quam pingitur/' 

Among the various applications of the word Pictu- 
resque to painting, this last use of it is more closely 
analogous to its primary application to verbal descrip- 
tion, than any of the others. In this sense, (which, for 
the sake of distinctness, I shall call its poetical sense) it 
does not denote what is actually represented ; but what 
sets the imagination at work, in forming pictures of its 
own ; or, in other words, those parts of a picture, where 
more is meant and suggested than meets the eye. Of 
this sort is a group of cattle standing in a river, or col- 
lected under the shade of a tree, when introduced into 
a landscape, to recall the impressions and scenery of a 
summer noon ; — a ruined castle or abbey employed to 
awaken the memory of former times, accompanied with 
those feudal or monastic visions so dear to a romantic 
fancy ; with numberless other instances of a similar sort, 
which must immediately occur to all my readers. 

For some reasons, which will afterwards appear, the 
word Picturesque, in this poetical sense, is applicable to 
many of the objects which are also picturesque, accord- 
bg to Mr. Gilpin's definition ; and which, at the same 
time, unite the most remarkable of those properties 
which Mr. Price has pointed out, as distinguishing the 
Picturesque from the Beautiful. Hence these ingenious 
writers have been led, on several occasions, to ascribe 
much more effect to the mere visible appearance of such 
objects, than really belongs to it. An example of this 
occurs in the stress which they have very justly laid on 
the form of the Ass, as peculiarly adapted to the artist's 
pencil ; a form which they have both pronounced to be 
picturesque in an eminent degree. 

But the Ass, it must be remembered, has, beside his 
appearance, strong claims, on other accounts, to the 
pamtePs attention. Few animals have so powerful an 
effect in awakening associated ideas and feelings ; and 
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accordingly, it is eminently Picturesque, in the poetical 
sense of that word, as well as in the acceptation in 
which it is understood by Mr. Price. Not to speak of 
the frequent allusions to it in Holy Writ, what interest 
are we led to attach to it in our early years, by the Pa- 
bias of ^sop ; by the similes of Homer ; by the ex- 
ploits of Don Quixote ; by the pictures which it recalls 
to us of the bye-paths in the forest, where we have so 
often met with it as the beast of burden, and the asso- 
ciate of the vagrant poor, or where we have stopped to 
gaze on the infant beauties which it carried in its pan- 
niers ; — in fine, by the circumstances which have called 
forth, in its eulogy, one of the most pleasing efforts of 
Buffon's eloquence ; its own quiet and inoffensive man-' 
ners, and the patience with which it submits to its life 
of drudgery. It is worthy, too, of remark, that this ani- 
mal, when we meet with it in painting, is seldom the 
common ass of our own country, but the ass ennobled by 
the painter's taste ; or copied from the animal of the 
same species, which we have seen in the patriarchal 
journeys, and other scripture-pieces of eminent masters. 
In consequence of this circumstance, a pleasing associa- 
tion, arising from the many beautiful compositions of 
which it forms a part, comes to be added to its other 
recommendations already mentioned, and has secured to 
it a rank on the canvas, which the degradation of its 
name will for ever prevent it from attaining in the works 
of our English poets. 

These observations may be extended, in some degree • 
also, to the Goat ; strongly associated as its figure is 
with the romantic scenes of an Alpine region ; and with 
the precipitous cjiffs, where it has occasionally caught 
our eye, browsing on the pendent shrubs in security 
and solitude. 

With respect to the peculiarities in point of form, 
coloring, roughness of coat, &c. to which, according to 
Mr. Gilpin and Mr. Price, both these animals owe their 
Picturesque character, they seem to me to operate 
chiefly by the stimulus they give to the powers of imagi- 
nation and of memory. Where this is the end which 
the artist has in view, such forms and colors possess im- 
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portant and obvious advantages over those which are 
much more decidedly beautiful ; inasmuch as these last, 
by the immediate pleasure which they communicate to 
the organ, have a tendency to arrest the progress of our 
thoughts, and to engage the whole of our attention to 
themselves. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to add, that a great 
part of what has just been observed, is applicable to the 
art of embellishing real scenery, as well as to the com* 
positions of the painter. Many of Mr. Price's sugges* 
tions for giving a Picturesque character to grounds and 
to buildings, turn upon circumstances which owe their 
whole effect to their poetical expressiaiu 

When these different considerations are combined 
together, there will not, I apprehend, lippear to be any 
sound foundation for distinguishing the Picturesque from 
the Beautiful as a quaUty essentially different ; the plea* 
sure we receive from the former, resolving either into 
that arising from the conception or imagination of nn- 
derstood beauties, or into the accessary pleasures excited 
in the mind, by means of the associating principle. 

On other occasions, the distinctions stated by Mr. 
Price between the Picturesque and the Beautiful coin- 
cides with the distinction between natural and artificial 
beauty ; and the rules he gives for producing the Pic* 
taresque resolve into the old precept of employing art 
to conceal her own operations. In these, as indeed in 
all other cases, his rules (as far as I am able to judge) 
are the result of exquisite taste, and evince habits of the 
nicest and most discriminating observation; and it is 
only to be regretted that he had not been more fortu- 
nate in the choice, and more consistent in the use of 
his phraseology.* 

^otviithstanding, however, these occasional variations 
in his interpretation of the word Picturesque, the pre- 
vailing idea which he annexes to it, throughout his 

— ^M^— !■ ■ I ■-.. ■ ll.l.»IP. .1. Ill- 

* In tome of the pastages which I allude to at preMnt, the word fnthurtwqmi 

wantm to bt syDOOoaous wilh romantic, as fornerly applied by our EngMah wiilMi 

to wild •ceoery.--<Bli)tOD uses grotesque nearly In the same lense : 

" The chftmpaign heai 
Of a atoep wildcrneM, wbuM hairy tidM 
WMi thklraf overgrawB, frolMqM tod wUi, 
ACCOM deniod." 
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work, coincides very nearly with the definition of Mr. 
Gilpin. In proof of this, it is sufficient to mention, that, 
in his title page, what he professes to treat of^ is, the 
advantage to be derived from the study of paintings m 
improfring real landscape ; a circumstance which shows 
plainly, that it was this notion of the Picturesque which 
was predominant in his mind while he was employed 
in the composition. The truth of the doctrine which 
he thus announces as his principal subject, I am by no 
means disposed to dispute ; but some limitations of it 
occur to me as so indispensably necessary, that I shall 
slightly touch upon one or two of the most important, 
before I conclude this chapter. 

That the Picturesque (according to Mr. Gilpin's defi- 
nition of it) does not always coincide with what the 
eye pronounces to be Beautiful in the reality, has been 
often observed ; and is, indeed, an obvious consequence 
of the limited powers of painting, and of the limited 
range of objects which the artist can present to the eye 
at once. No pencil can convey to us a pleasure bear- 
ing any resemblance to that which we receive, when 
we enjoy, from a commanding eminence, an extensive 
prospect of a rich champaign country, or a boundless 
view of the ocean ; nor can it copy, with any success, 
many other of the most engaging aspects of nature. 
The painter, accordingly, when he attempts a portrait 
of real landscape, is obliged to seize such points of view 
as are adapted to the circumscribed resources of his 
art ; and, in his observation of Nature, is unavoidably 
led to the study of what Mr. Gilpin calls picturesque ef- 
fret. By these habits of study, he cannot fail to ac- 
quire a new interest in the beautiful objects he meets 
with ; a critical discrimination in his perceptions, un- 
known to common spectators ; and a sensibility to many 
pleasing details, which to them are invisible. <* Qu&m 
multa vident pictores," says Cicero, in the words of Mr. 
Price's motto, " in umbris et in eminenti^ quae nos non 
videmus ! *' Nor is this all. To the pleasure arising 
from what is presented to his senses, is superadded that 
which he anticipates from the exercise of his own art ; 
or those which are revived in his memory, by the re- 
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semblance of what he sees to the compositions of his 
favorite masters. The most trifling accident of scenery^ 
it is evident, (at least the most trifling to an unskilled 
eye) may thus possess, in his estimation, a value su- 
perior to that which he ascribes to beauties of a far 
higher order ; his imagination, in some cases, filling up 
the picture where nature has but faintly sketched the out- 
line ; in other cases, the reality borrowing a charm from 
some associated painting, — as, in the Judgment of the 
multitude, paintings borrow their principal charm from 
associated realities. 

While the studies of the painter contribute, in this 
manner, to create a relish for the beautifid picturesque^ 
is there no danger that they may produce, in a limited 
nundy habits of inattention or of indifference to those 
natural beauties which defy the imitation of the pencil ; 
and that his taste may become, in time, circumscribed 
like the canvas upon which he works 1 I think I have 
perceived, in some artists and connoisseurs, examples 
of this, within the narrow circle of my own observation. 
In such cases, we might almost be tempted to reverse 
the question in Mr. Price's motto ; — ** Qu^ multa vi- 
demus nos quae pictores non vident ! " 

As to the application of the knowledge thus acquired 
from the study of paintings, to the improvement of natu- 
ral landscape, I have no doubt that, to a superior un- 
derstanding and taste, like those of Mr. Price, it may 
often suggest very useful hints ; but if recognised as 
the standard to which the ultimate appeal is to be made, 
it would infallibly cover the face of the country with a 
new and systematical species of affectation, not less re- 
mote than that of Brown, from the style of gardening 
which he wishes to recommend. 

To this it may be added, that, as an object which is 
offensive in the reality may please in painting ; so many 
thhigs which would offend in painting, may yet please 
in the reality. If, in some respects, therefore, the study 
of painting is a useful auxiliary in the art of creating 
landscape ; in others, there is, at least, a possibility that 
it may lead the judgment astray, or impose unnecessa- 
17 fetters on an inventive imagination. 
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I have only to remark farther, that, in laying out 
grounds, still more, perhaps, than in any other of the 
fine arts, the primary object of a good taste is, not to 
please the connoisseur, but to please the enlightened ad- 
mirer and lover of nature. The perfection of all these 
arts is undoubtedly to give pleasure to both; as they 
always will, and must do, when the taste of the con- 
noisseur is guided by good sense and philosophy. Pliny 
justly considered it as the highest praise he could be- 
stow on the exquisite beauties of a Corinthian antique, 
when he sums up his description of them, by observ- * 
ing, — " Talia denique omnia, ut possint artificum oculos 
tenere, delectare imperitorum." Objects, of whatever 
kind, which please the connoisseur alone, prove only 
that there is something fundamentally wrong in the prin- 
ciples upon which he judges ; and most of all do they 
authorize this conclusion, when Nature herself is the 
subject upon which the artist is to operate, and where 
the chief glory of Art is to work unseen. 

Upon the whole, let painting be allowed its due praise 
in quickening our attention to the beauties of nature ; in 
multiplying our resources for their further embellish- 
ment ; and in holding up a standard, from age to age, 
to correct the caprices of fashionable innovations : but 
let our taste for these beauties be chiefly formed on the 
study of Nature herself; — ^nor let us ever forget so far 
what is due to her indisputable and salutary prerc^tive, 
as to attempt an encroachment upon it by laws, which 
derive the whole of their validity from her own sanc- 
tion.* 



* « I shall add no more to what I have here offered, than that music, archite€tare» 
and painting, as well as poetry and oratory, are to deduce their laws and rules from 
the general sense and taste of mankind, and not from the principles of these aiti 
themselves ; or, in other words, that the taste is not to conform to the art, bvt the 
art to the taste."— ^ec/o/or, No. 29. 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 

OF TBB APPUCATION OP THE THEORY OF ASSOCIATION TO BBAirTT. 
VASTHE& GENERALIZATIONS OF THIS WORD, IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE 
INFLUENCE OF THE ASSOCIATINO PRINCIPLE. 

Ik the foregoing remarks on Beauty, although I hare 
occasionally alluded to the Association of Ideas, I have 
ayoided all discussion with respect to the extent of its 
influence. It is necessary for me, however, now to con- 
sider, at some length, the effects of a principle which, 
in the opinion of many philosophers, furnishes a com- 

Elete explanation of all the pnenomena which have 
een under our consideration ; and which must be ac- 
knowledged, even by those who do not go so far, to be 
deeply concerned in the production of most of them. 

I had occasion to observe^ in a former publication, 
that the theory which resolves the whole effect of beauti- 
ful objects into Association, must necessarily involve 
that species of paralogism, to which logicians give the 
name of reasoning in a circle. It is the province of as- 
sociation to impart to one thing the agreeable or the 
disagreeable effect of another; but association can never 
account for the origin of a class of pleasures different in 
kind from all the others we know. If there was noth- 
ing originally and intrinsically pleasing or beautiful, the 
associating principle would have no materials on which 
it could operate. 

Among the writers who have attempted to illustrate 
the great influence of Association on our judgments con- 
cerning the Beautiful, I do not know of any who seem 
to have been completely aware of the force of this ob- 
jection but Mr. Alison ; and accordingly the fundamental 
idea which runs through his book, and which, in my 

S»inion, is equally refined and just, is entirely his own. 
e does not deny, that, independently of custom and 
habit, there are numberless sources of enjoyment in 
the human frame, arising from its adaptation to the va- 
rious objects around it. He only asserts, that a large 

VOL. IV. 30 
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proportion of the qualities which produce these pleas- 
ures, although they cannot be called Beautiful, while 
they affect the bodily organs immediately, may yet 
enter largely, by means of the Association of Ideas, 
into the beauty of the visible creation. Thus, the qual- 
ities which excite the agreeable sensations exclusiTcly 
appropriated to the nostrils, cannot be said to be beau- 
tiful, without departing altogether from the common use 
of language ; but who will deny, that the pleasing effect 
produced by the form and color of a rose, even when 
viewed at a distance, is heightened by the 'sweet fra- 
grance which we know that it possesses ? The effect 
of the appearance here presented to the eye, and that 
of the associated pleasure, are so intimately and so ne- 
cessarily blended together in the mind of eveiy individu- 
al, that it is impossible for any person to say, how much 
of the complicated delight Is to be ascribed to each of 
the two ingredients ; and therefore, the pleasing eonop- 
tian which is linked with the appearance of the object^ 
no less than the appearance itself, may be justly reguri- 
ed as a constituent of its Beauty ; it is unquestionably 
the union of both which has secured to the Rose her 
indisputed title, as Queen of Flowers. The principle 
of association is not, in this instance, employed to ac- 
count for the pleasing effect which the smell of the rose 
produces on its appropriate sense ; but to explain in what 
manner the recollection of this agreeable sensation may 
enter, as an element, into the composition of an order 
of pleasures distinguished by a different name, and class- 
ed with the pleasures of a different organ. In so far, 
therefore, as the sensations of smelling minister to the 
Beauty of nature, it may, with great correctness, be said, 
that they do so only through the medium of that princi- 
ple, which combines the conception of them in the mind 
of the spectator with the perception of the colors and the 
forms exhibited to his eye. 

What has now been remarked with respect to smelly 
IS applicable to every other pleasing impression or emo- 
tion which Association can attach to a visible object 
In consequence of the close relation which subsists 
between the senses of seeing and of touchy it applies 
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with peculiar force to those things about which the 
latter sense is likely to be employed ; and hence, in 
many instances, the influence (formerly explained) of 
ideas connected with the perceptions of the hand, in 
modifying the judgments concerning Beauty, which the 
eye pronounces.* 

It is, however, chiefly by intellectual and moral asso- 
ciations, that our notions of Beauty are influenced. 
How powerful the charm is which may be thus commu- 
nicated to things of httle intrinsic interest, may be judg- 
ed of from the fond partiality with which we continue, 
through the whole of life, to contrast the banks and 
streams of our infancy and youth, with ^^ other banks asid 
other streams.^^ f In this manner, by means of associa- 
tion, any one pleasing circumstance or occurence in 
nature, how remote soever in itself from the idea of the 
Beautiful, may be yet so combined in our imagination 
with the Beautiful properly so called, that no philosophi- 
cal analysis can separate them in their effect. On such 
occasions, the task of the philosopher is limited to the 
gratification of a speculative curiosity in collecting new 
illustrations of his theories; or (where he experien- 
ces the inconveniences of his own early prepossessions) 
to a more judicious regulation of the habits of others, 
whose associations are yet to be formed. 

But on this view of the subject, although I consider 
it as by far the most curious and important of any, I do 
not mean to enlarge. The strong and happy lights 
which have been thrown upon it by Mr. Alison, render 
Ukj farther illustration of it superfluous ; and leave me 



** Chtque sent, par un heureuz concoan. 



Pr6te aoz sens allies ud mutuel fecoun ; 
Le finis gazoo des eauz m'embelUt leur marmure, 
Leur nmnnare, k son tour, m'einbellit la Terdure. 
L'odorat sert le gout, et rceil sort Todorat ; 
LlialciDe de la rose ajoate a son <clat ; 
Et d'un ambre flatteur la p^he parfum^e, 
Paiait plus savoureuse a h bouche embaum^e ; 
Voyex ramour heoreuz par uo double tardn t 
La main inrite rceil, roeil appelle la main, 
Et d'une boucbe fraiche oii le baiser repose 
Le paiium est plus douz sur des l^vres de rose. 



Ainsi tout se r^pond, et doublant leurs plaisiis, 
les sens Tun de I'autre ^veillent les desirt. 
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nothing to add, in this part of my argument, but a few 
slight hints tending to connect some of his conclusions 
with that peculiar idea of Beauty which I have been 
attempting to develope. 

It IS scarcely necessary for me to observe, that, in 
those instances where Association operates in heighten- 
ing the pleasures we receive from sight, the pleasing 
emotion continues still to appear, to our consciousness, 
simple and uncompounded. How little soever the qual- 
ties that are visible may in themselves contribute to the 
joint result, it is these qualities which solely, or at least 
chiefly, occupy our attention. The object seems really 
invested with the charms which we ourselves have lent 
to it ; * and so completely are these charms united, in 
our apprehensions, with those attached to the organic 
impression, that we never think of referring them to 
different causes ; but conceive that the beauty of the 
object increases in proportion to the rapture vnth which 
we gaze on it. Hence the surprise and disappointment 
we are apt to feel, when we strive in vain, by an exhi- 
bition of the supposed cause of our delight, to impart to 
a stranger an enthusiasm similar to our own: And 
hence, upon all questions in which the affections are 
concerned, a diversity in the tastes and predilections of 
individuals, which is not to be reconciled by any gene- 
ral principles drawn from the philosophy of the human 
mind. 

Nor is there any thing in this process different from 
what the analogy of our other perceptions would lead 
us to expect. If the constant coexistence of two such 
heterogeneous qualities as color and extension in the ob- 
jects of sight, renders them completely inseparable in 
our thoughts, why should we wonder, that the intellec- 
tual and more fugitive elements of Beauty, should be in- 
sensibly identified with whatever forms and colors may 
chance to embody them to the eye or to the fancy ? 

The most striking illustration of this that can be 
produced is, the complicated assemblage of charms, 
physical and moral, which enter into the composition of 
Female Beauty. What philosopher can presume to an- 
alyze the different ingredients ; or to assign to matter and 
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to mind their respective shares in exciting the emotion 
which he feels ? I believe, for my own part, that the 
effect depends chiefly on the Mind ; and that the loveli- 
est features, if divested of their expression, would be 
beheld with indifference. But no person thus philoso- 
phizes when the object is before him, or dreams of any 
source of his pleasure, but that Beauty which fixes his 
gaze. 

With what admirable precision and delicacy are its 
undefinable elements touched on in the following verses I 

'^ Riea ne manque a Venus, ni les lis, ni les roses, 
Ni le milange exquis des plus aimablcs choses, 
Ni ce charme secret dont Poeil est enchante, 
Ni la grace plus belle encore que la beaute." * 

In Homer's description of Juno, when attiring herself 
to deceive Jupiter, by trying " the oldj yet still sticcessjvl 
cheat of love ; " it is remarkable, that the poet leaves to 
her own fancy the whole task of adorning and heighten- 
mg her personal attractions ; but when she requests Ve- 
nus to grant her 

** Those conquering charms. 
That power which mortals and immortals warms," — 

the gifts which she receives are, all of them, signifi- 
cant of mental qualities alone : 

'* The gentle vow, the gay desire, 
The kind deceit, the still reviving (ire. 
Persuasive si)eecli, and more persuasive sighs, 
Silence that spoke, and eloquence of eyesT* 

The exquisite allegory of the Cestusj expresses, in one 
single word, how innumerable and ineffable were the en- 
chantments, visible and invisible, which the Goddess of 
Love mingled together, in binding her omnipotent 
spell, f 



* La Fontaine. Jtdanis, 

1 1 have adopted In the ieit, Pope's version, (though aomewhat paraphrastical) in 
ficfeience to the original ; as it combines at once the authority of ancient and of 
■odem taste, in con6rmation of the point whicli it is brought to illustrate. The 
votds of Homer are at least equally apposite to my purpose with those ot Us time* 
htsr: 

Ila^ipaatg, ^r txXtips vow ivixa niq fp^torwv. 
Tke/e fM ffaif 91101 of the French, and the Ibrtmiite phiiie in an EngVih iong* 
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The intimate combination which, in this and various 
other cases, exists between the immediate objects of 
sight, and the moral ideas they suggest, led, in ancient 
times, Plato, as well as his master Socrates^ and many 
later philosophers of the same school, to conclude, that 
the word beauty, in its literal acceptation, denotes a 
quality, not of matter but of mind ; and that, as the light 
we admire on the discs of the moon and planets is, 
when traced to its original source, the light of the sun, 
so what is commonly called the beauty of the material 
world, is but a reflection from those primitive and unde- 
rived beauties, which the intellectual eye can alone per- 
ceive. 

I have already said, that, in my opinion, the chief 
effect of Female Beauty depends on Expression. — ^A 
similar remark may be applied (though perhaps not al- 
together in the same extent) to the Material Universe 
in general ; the Beauty of which, it cannot be denied, is 
wonderfully heightened to those who are able to read 
in it the expressive characters of a governing intelligence. 
But still I thmk that Beauty, in its literal sense, denotes 
what is presented to the organ of Sight ; and that it is 
afterwards transferred to moral qualities by an associa- 
ting process, similar to that which combines the smell 
of a rose with its beautiful form and color ; or which 
embellishes our native spot with the charms which it 
borrows from the pleasures of memory. The chief dif- 
ference between the cases here mentioned, consists in 
the intimate and inseparable union, which, in the hu- 
man face, connects soul and body with each other ; 
a union to which nothing completely analogous occurs 
in any other association whatsoever. 

*' Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheek, and so distinctly wrought, 
That one might almost say her body thought* 

To the peculiar intimacy of this connexion, (which, 

(*< the provoking charm of Cali^ altogether y^*) have been suggested by the nme 
feeling with respect to the problematical essence of female beauty. The veiy 
word charm^ when its different meanings are attentively considered, will be found 
an additional confirmation of this remark. 

** T if aot a lip or eye, we lieauty call, 
Bot the joiut force and lUll reralt of all" 
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as long as the beautiful object is under our surrey, 
blends the qualities of matter and those of mind in one 
common perception,) it seems to be owing, that the 
word beauty comes, in process of time, to be applied to 
certain moral qualities considered abstractly.* The 
qualities which are thus characterized in ordinary dis- 
course, are, in truth, exactly those which it gives us the 
greatest delight to see expressed in the countenance ; f 
or such as have a tendency (which is the case with va- 
rious affections of the mind) to improve the rist^fe beau- 
ty which the features exhibit. Is it surprising, that, to 
a person who has been accustomed to apply the epithet 
Beautiful to the smile of complacency and kindness, the 
same 6pithet should naturally occur as expressively 
characteristical of the disposition and temper, which it 
is the study of Beauty to display, when solicitous to as- 
sume her most winning form 1 Such transitions m the 
use of words, are daily exemplified in all the various 
Mibjects about which language is employed ; And, in 
the present mstance, the transition is so easy and obvi- 
ous, the we are at a loss to say, which is the literal and 
which the metaphorical meaning. 

In the cases which have been hitherto under our con- 
sideration, the viMle object j if it is not the physical cause^ 
furnishes, at least, the occasion of the pleasure we feel ; 
and it is on the eye alone that any oi^anic impression is 
supposed to be made. Our other senses, indeed, fre- 
quently contribute to the effect ; but they do so only 
through the medium of the associating principle, when, 
by its means, the pleasures originally derived from 
them are blended and identified with those peculiar to 
vision. 



* Such too ■eeiDf to have been the opinion of Cicero, from the following 
which coincides remariiably, in mora ret pects than one, with the doctiiiie maintained 
in the tcit : 

** Itaque eonun ipeonim, qum ad$pectu MenHuntur, nullum iHud animal pukhrito- 
dlnem, renustatcro, convenientiam partiiim Bcntit ; qiiam siinilitudinem natura ratio* 
qm ah ocuU« ad animum ttansferens, multo etiam magis pulcbritudinem, conslantiam, 
onfinem in comiliia facdnque conflcrvandum putat,*' &c &c. *< Formam quidem ipsam, 
Maree fiU, et tanquam &ciem Honesti vides ; quK, ti ocuUs cemeretur, miimbUee 
aaioiea (ut ait Plato) excitaret sapientise."— De Cffie. Lib. ^* , , ^ 

t nijtffov ovp vofil^tig i]diov, OQ^y loifi av&^novg, dt mv ju xcda Tf 
Sf/a^ot Mtu a/amjTci {^i} fpaiytiM, ^ di wr fa aiax^ ts nal ivoi^^a mmI 
;uoiyfa.— JTefi. Mem, Lib. ill. cap. x. 
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The same observation is applicable to all the various 
moral and intellectual enjoyments, which, bv combinmg 
themselves with the effects of colors and of forms, may 
embellish the original beauties of those material object3» 
which, while they please the eye, exercise the under* 
standing, awaken the fancy, or touch the heart Hence, 
to a botanist, the luxury of a garden, where every thing 
is arranged with a view to his favorite study ; hence, to 
the poet, the charms of a romantic retreat ; hence, to 
every mind alive to the common sympathies of nature, 
the inspiring influence of scenes consecrated to the 
memory of worth, of valor, or of genius. 

There is, however, nothing which places, in so strong 
a ^ght, the truth of the preceding remarks, as Ae con- 
sent of all mankind in applying the word beautiful to 
order, to fitness, to utility, to symmetry ; above all, to 
that skill and comprehensiveness, and unity of design, 
which, combining a multitude of parts into one agreea- 
ble whole, blend the charms of variety with that of sim- 
plicity. All of these circumstances are calculated to 
give pleasure to the understanding ; but as this pleasure 
is conveyed through the medium of the eye, they are 
universally confounded with the pleasing qualities which 
form the direct objects of its physical perceptions.* 

The only other external sense, to the objects of which 
the epithet beautiful is directly and immediately applied, 
is that of hearing. But this use of the word appears to 
me to be plainly transitive^ arising, in part, from the 
general disposition we have to apply to one class of our 
perceptions, the epithets strictly appropriated to the 
agreeable qualities perceived by another. It is thus we 
speak of the soft verdure of the fields, and of the swe^ 
song of the nightingale ;f and that we sometimes heap, 
one upon another, these heterogeneous epithets, in the 
same description. 

" Softly-sweet in Lydian measures J"* 



* I shall have occasion, in another Essay, to make some additional remaiks oB 
Utility, Fitness, &c. considered in their relation to the idea of Beauty. 

t ** It is remarkable that, in some languages, soft and siceet have but one name. 
DoTiXy in French, signifies sod as well as sweet. The Latin dulcis and the Italian 
dolce have, in many cases, the same double signification.** — Burkes Part it. sect 
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The poverty of language is partly the cause of this ; 
but the substitution is, at the same time, pleasingly ex- 
pressive to the fancy ; and its incongruity is never more 
likely to escape the severe examination of the judgment, 
than when the thing we wish to describe has any ten- 
dency to excite rapture, to rouse enthusiasm, or even 
to inspire gaiety. 

** Dulce ridcntem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulcc loquentem." 

'' Still drink delicious poison from the eye." 

Perhaps it may appear to some, that the general anal- 
ogy of these transitions is sufficient, of itself, indepen- 
dently of all other considerations, to account for the 
application of the word beauty to objects of hearing. 
But although this analogy certainly goes a considerable 
way towards a solution of the problem, it bv no means 
removes the difficulty completely ; inasmuch as it sug- 
gests no reason why the epithet beautiful should be 
applied to agreeable sounds^ rather than to agreeable 
tasteSy or to agreeable odors. On a Uttle farther exami- 
nation, however, we shall find various other circumstan- 
ces which render the transition much more natural and 
much more philosophical in the case before us, than it 
would be in any other class of our perceptions. 

(1.) The picturesque effect (if I may use the expres- 
Mon) which custom, in many instances, gives to sounds. 
Thus, the clack of a mill, heard at a distance, conjures 
up at once to the mind's eye the simple and cheerful 
scene which it announces ; and thus, though in an in- 
comparably greater degree, the songs which delighted 
our childhood, transport us into the well-remembered 
haunts where we were accustomed to hear them. Is it 
surprising, that, on such occasions, the same language 
should be sometimes transferred from the things imag- 
med, to those perceptions by which the imagination was 
awakened t 

(2.) The expressive power of sounds naturally pa- 
thetic. It is thus that the word beauty^ which is at 
first transferred from the face to the mind, comes to be 
re-transferred from the mind to the voice ; more espe- 
cially, when its tones express such passions as we have 

TOL. IV. 31 
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been led, in the manner already explained, to consider 
as beautiful. Such a transference, which is at all times 
easy and obvious, seems to be quite unavoidable, when 
both face and voice, at the same moment, conspire in 
expressing the same affection or emotion. When the 
soft tones of female gentleness, and the benignity of an 
angel-smile, reach the heart at one and the same instant, 
the emotion which is felt, and the object by which it is 
excited, engage the whole of our attention ; the diver- 
sity of organs by which the effect is conveyed disap- 
pears altogether ; and language spontaneously combines, 
under one common term, those mixed attractions which 
are already blended and united in the fancy. The 
Beauty of a musical voice, and the Harmony of beauti- 
ful features, are accordingly expressions so congenial to 
our habits of thinking and of feeling, that we are un- 
conscious, when we use them, of departing from their 
literal or primitive import. 

Nor is the case essentially different with some other 
sounds which, in consequence of early habit, have been 
very intimately associated with the pleasures of vision. 
While we are enjoying, in some favorite scene, the beau- 
ties of nature, how powerfully do the murmur of foun- 
tains, the lowing of catde, and the melody of birds, en- 
hance the delight ! and how irresistibly are we led, by 
this joint influence of " rural sights and rural soundsy^ 
to confound, in our conceptions and in our speech, these 
two distinct sources of our pleasure ! If, on such oc- 
casions, the impressions produced by objects of Sight 
predominate so far, as to render Beauty and not Har- 
mony or Melody the generic word ; this is no more than 
might be expected, from the principles formerly stated 
with respect to the peculiar connexion between the Eye 
and the power of Imagination. 

The transference being once made in a few instances, 
the subsequent extension of the term Beauty to musi- 
cal composition, and to all other cases in which the ear 
is concerned, will not appear wonderful to those who 
have been accustomed to study the natural proceedings 
of the mind, as exhibited in the diversified applications 
of language. 
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(3.) The significant power of sounds, in consequence 
of conyentional speech. In this way, they every mo- 
ment present pictures to the imagination ; and we apply 
to the description, as to the thing described, (with hard- 
ly any consciousness of speaking figuratively,) such 
words as Hvelyf glowing^ luimwusj splendid^ picturesque. 
Hence an obvious account (as will be afterwards stated 
more fully) of the application of the epithet beaviiful 
to Poetry ; and hence also (if the circumstances already 
suggested should not be thought sufficient for the pur- 
pose) an additional reason for its application to Musicj 
the natural expression of which is so often united witli 
the conoentianal expression of her sister arL 

These different circumstances, when combined with 
the general causes, which, in other instances, produce 
transitive uses of words, account, in my opinion, suffi- 
ciently for the exclusive restriction (among our different 
external senses) of the term beauty to the objects of 
Sight and of Hearing. To the foregoing considerations, 
however, I must not omit to add, as a cause conspiring 
very powerfully to the same end, the intimate association, 
which, in our apprehensions, is formed between the Eye 
and the Ear, as the great inlets of our acquired know- 
ledge ; as the only media by which different Minds can 
communicate together ; and as the organs by which we 
receive from the material world the two classes of pleas- 
ures, which, while thev surpass all the rest in variety 
and in duration, — are the most completely removed from 
the grossness of animal indulgence, and the most near- 
ly allied to the enjoyments of the intellecL The un- 
ccmsciousness we have, in both these senses, of any 
local impression on our bodily frame, may perhaps help 
to explain the peculiar facility with which their per- 
ceptions blend themselves with other pleasures of a 
rank still nobler and Inore refined. — It is these two 
classes, accordingly, of organical pleasures, which fall 
exclusively under the cognizance of that power of in- 
tellectual Taste, which I propose afterwards to exam- 
ine; and for the analysis of which, this disquisition, 
concerning some of the most important of its appropri- 
ate objects, seemed to me to form a necessary prepara- 
tion. 
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If the view of the subject now given be just, we are 
at once relieved from all the mystery into which phi- 
losophers have been insensibly led, in their theories of 
Beauty, by too servile an ficquiescence in the exploded 
conclusions of the ancient schools concerning general 
ideas. Instead of searching for the common idea or es- 
sence which the word beauty denotes, when applied to 
colors, to forms, to sounds, to compositions in verse and 
prose, to mathematical theorems, and to moral qualities, 
our attention is directed to the natural history of the hu- 
man mind, and to its natural progress in the employ- 
ment of speech. The particular exemplifications which 
I have offered of my general principle, may probably 
be exceptionable in various instances ; but I cannot 
help flattering myself with the belief, that the principle 
itself will bear examination. — Some objections to it, 
which I can easily anticipate, may perhaps be obviated 
in part by the following remarks. 

Although I have endeavoured to show that our first 
notions of Beauty are derived from colorsj it neither fol- 
lows, that, in those complex ideas of the Beautiful which 
we are afterwards led to form in the progress of our ex- 
perience, this quality must necessarily enter as a com- 
ponent part ; nor, where it does so enter, that its effects 
must necessarily predominate over that of all the others. 
On the contrary, it may be easily conceived, in what 
manner its effect comes to be gradually supplanted by 
those pleasures of a higher cast, with which it is com- 
bined ; while, at the same time, we continue to apply to 
the joint result, the language which this now subordi- 
nate, and seemingly unessential ingredient, originally 
suggested. It is by a process somewhat similar, that 
the mental attractions of a beautiful woman supplant 
those of her person in the heart of her lover ; and that, 
when the former have the good fortune to survive the 
latter, they appropriate to themselves, by an impercep- 
tible metaphor, that language, which, in its literal sense, 
has ceased to have, a meaning. In this case, a very 
pleasing arrangement of nature is exhibited ; the quali- 
ties of Mind which insensibly stole, in the first instance, 
those flattering epithets which are descriptive of a fair 
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exterior^ now restoring their borrowed embellishments^ 
and keeping alive, in the eye of conjugal affection, that 
Beauty which has long perished to every other. 

The progress just remarked, in the instance of colors, 
admits of an easy and complete illustration, in the grad- 
ual transference of the painter's admiration, (in propor- 
tion as his taste is exercised and improved,) from the 
merely organical charms of his art, to its sublimer 
beauties. It is not that he is less delighted with beau- 
tiful coloring than before ; but because his Imagination 
can easily supply its absence, when excellencies of a 
superior order engage his attention.* It is for the same 
reason that a masterly sketch with chalk, or with a pen- 
cil, gives, to a practised eye, a pleasure to which noth- 
ing could be added by the hand of a common artist ; 
and that the relics of ancient statuary, which are be- 
held with comparative indifference by the vulgar of all 
countries, are surveyed by men of cultivated taste with 
still greater rapture, than the forms which live on the 
^wing canvas of the painter. 

Hence too it happens, that, in the progress of Taste, 
the word beautiful comes to be more peculiarly appro- 
priated (at least by critics and philosophers) to Beauty 
m its most complicated and impressive form. In this 
sense we plainly understand it, when we speak of ana- 
lysing beauty. To Color, and to the other simple ele- 
ments which enter into its composition, although we 
may still, with the most unexceptionable propriety, ap- 
ply this epithet, we more commonly (as far as I am able 
to judge) apply the epithet phasing^ or some equivalent 
expression. 

I shall only remark farther, on this head, that, in the 
imitative arts, the most beautiful colors, when they are 
out of place, or when they do not harmonize with each 
other, produce an effect which is peculiarly offensive ; 
and that in articles of dress or of furniture, a passion for 
gaudy decoration is justly regarded as the symptom of 
a taste for the Beautiful, which is destined never to pass 
the first stage of infancy. 



• See Note (X.) 
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CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

CONTINUATION OF THE SUBJECT. OBJECTIONS TO A THEORY OP BBAUTY 

PROPOSED BT FATHER BUFFIER AND SIR JOSHUA RETNOUM. 

Before I conclude these disquisitions concerning the 
influence of Association on our ideas of the Beautiftil, I 
think it proper to take some notice of a theory upon 
the subject, adopted by two very eminent men, Father 
Huffier and Sir Joshua Reynolds, according to which 
we are taught, that << the effect of Beauty depends on 
Habit alone ; the most customary form in each species 
of things being invariably the most beautiful/' 

"A beautiful nose,** for example, (to borrow Mr, 
Smith's short, but masterly illustration of Buffier's prin- 
ciple,) " is one that is neither very long nor very short ; 
neither very straight nor very crooked ; but a sort of 
middle among all these extremes, and less different 
from any one of them, than all of them are from one 
another. It is the form which nature seems to have 
aimed at iu'them all ; which, however, she deviates from 
in a great variety of ways, and very rarely hits exacdy, 
but to which all these deviations still bear a very strong 

resemblance. In each species of creatures, what is 

most beautiful bears the strongest characters of the 
general fabric of the species, and has the strongest re- 
semblance to the greater part of the individuals with 
which it is classed. Monsters, on the contrary, or what 
is perfectly deformed, are always most singular and odd, 
and have the least resemblance to the generality of that 
species to which they belong. And thus, the beauty of 
each species, though, in one sense, the rarest of all 
things, because few individuals hit the middle form ex- 
actly, yet in another, is the most common, because all 
the deviations from it resemble it more than they re- 
semble one another." * 

The same opinion has been since stated, in much 



* Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
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Stronger and more explicit terms, by a still higher au- 
thority than Buffier, — Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

" Every species," he observes, " of the animal as 
well as the vegetable creation, may be said to have a 
fixed or determinate form, tovirards which Nature is con- 
tinually inclining, like various hues terminating in the 
centre ; and, as these lines all cross the centre, though 
only one passes through any other point, so it will be 
found, that perfect beauty is oftener produced by na- 
ture than deformity : I do not mean than deformity in 
general, but than any one kind of deformity. To in- 
stance, in a particular part of a feature, the hne that 
forms the ridge of the nose is beautiful when it is 
straight. This, then, is the central form, which is of- 
tener found than either concave, convex, or any other 
irregular form that shall be proposed. As we are then 
more accustomed to beauty than to deformity, we may 
conclude that to be the reason why we approve and ad- 
mire it, as we approve and admire customs and fashions 
of dress for no other reason than that we are used to 
them ; so that, though habit and custom cannot be said 
to be the cause of beauty, it is certainly the cause of 
cor hking it : And I have no doubt, but that, if we 
were more used to deformity than beauty, deformity 
would then lose the idea now annexed to it, and take 
that of beauty ; as if the whole world should agree, that 
yes and fw should change their meaning ; yes would 
then deny, and no affirm." * 

As this theory has plainly taken its rise from a mis- 
conception of the manner in which the principle of As- 
sociation operates, the objections to it which I have to 
offer, form a natural sequel to the discussions contained 
in the preceding chapter. 

Among these objections, what strikes myself with the 
greatest force, is, — ^that, granting the theory to be just, 
so far as it goes, it does not at all touch the main diffi- 
culty it professes to resolve. Admitting it to be a fact, 
(as 1 very readily do, in the sense in which the propo- 
sition b explamed by Reynolds,) " That m each spe- 

* Idler* No. 82. See also Reynobb't Worki by Milooo» 2d Edit p. 287. 
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des of tJmgSj the most customary form is the most 
beautiful ; " and supposing, for the sake of argument, 
that this fact warranted the very illogical inference, 
" That the eflFect of Beauty in that species depends on 
habit alone ; " the question still remains to be answer- 
ed ; on what principle do we pronounce the Beauty of 
one species to be greater than that of another ? To sat- 
isfy the conditions of the problem, it is obviously neces- 
sary, not only to show how one Rose comes to be 
considered as more beautiful than another Rose ; one 
Peacock as more beautiful than another Peacock ; one 
Woman as more beautiful than another Woman ; but 
to explain why the Rose is pronounced to be more 
beautiful than the Dandelion, the Peacock more beauti- 
ful than the Stork, and a Beautiful Woman to be the 
masterpiece of Nature's handy work. To such questions 
as these, the theory of Reynolds does not furnish even 
the shadow of a reply. 

This, however, is not the only objection to which it is 
liable. When applied to account for the comparative 
Beauty of different things of the same kind, it will be 
found altogether unsatisfactory and erroneous. 

In proof of this assertion, it is almost sufficient to 
mention the consequence to which it obviously and 
necessarily leads, according to the acknowledgment of 
its ingenious authors ; — That no individual object is fit- 
ted to give pleasure to the spectator, previous to a 
course of comparative observations on a number of oth- 
er objects of the same kind. It will afterwards appear, 
that, in adopting this idea, Buffier and Reynolds have 
confounded the principle of Taste (which is an ac- 
quired power, implying comparison and reflection) with 
our natural susceptibility of the pleasing effect which 
Beauty produces. In the mean time, it is of more im- 
portance to remark, that neither of these writers has at- 
tempted to assign any reason why a pleasing effect 
should be connected with those qualities which are 
most commonly to be observed in Nature ; and there- 
fore, granting that the general fact corresponds with 
their statement, it remains to be considered, >vhether 
particular objects are perceived to be Beautiful, in con- 
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sequence of their coincidence with those arrangements 
at which Nature appears to aim ; or whether our per- 
ception of this coincidence be not a subsequent dis- 
covery, founded on a comparison of her productions 
with some notions of Beauty previously formed. To 
say, with Reynolds, that "we approve and admire 
Beauty because we are more accustomed to it than 
Deformity; as we approve and admire customs and 
iashions of dress, for no other reason than that we are 
used to them," is manifestly an imperfect solution of the 
difficulty. Even in the article of dress, it is not custom 
alone, but the example of those whom we look up to as 
patterns worthy of imitation ; — that is, it is not the cus- 
tom of the many, but the fashion of the few, which has 
the chief influence on our judgments ; and consequent- 
ly admitting (what I am by no means disposed to yield) 
that one mode of dress is, in itself, as beautiful as anoth- 
er, this concession would only afibrd an additional illus- 
tration of the power of the associating principle, without 
proving any thing in favor of that conclusion which 
Reynold's wishes to establish. 

Nor is the instance of monstrous animal productions, 
appealed to by Buffier, more in point The disgust 
which they excite, seems to arise principally from some 
idea of pain or suffering connected with their existence ; 
or from the obvious unfitness of the structure of the in- 
dividual for the destined purposes of his species. No 
similar emotion is excited by an analogous appearance 
in the vegetable, or in the mineral kingdoms ; or even 
by those phenomena which contradict the uniform tenor 
of our past experience, with respect to Nature's most 
obvious and familiar laws. What occurrence so con- 
stantly presented to our senses as the fall of heavy 
bodies ! yet nobody ever thought of applying to it the 
epithet beautiful. The rise of a column of smoke is a 
comparative rarity ; and yet how often has it amused 
the eye of the infant, of the painter, of the poet, and of 
the philosopher ! — Although the human form be neces- 
sarily fixed by its own gravity, to the surface of this 
globe, how beautiful are those pictures of ancient poet- 
ly, in which the Gods are represented as transporting 

VOL. IV. 32 
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themselves, at pleasure, between earth and heaven! 
Even the genius of Shakspeare, in attempting to amplify 
the graces of a favorite Hero, has reserved for the last 
place in the chmax, an attitude suggested by this imagi- 
nary' attribute of the heathen divinities. 

*' A station, like the herald Mercury, 
New lighted on a heaTen-kissing lull." 

A Still more obvious example, leading to the same 
conclusion, may be drawn from the agreeable effects of 
lights and colors ; the very appearances from which I 
conceive our first notions of beauty are derived. Few, 
I presume, will venture to assert, that it is altogether 
owing to custom, that the eye delights to repose itself 
on the soft verdure of a field ; or that there is nothing 
naturally attractive in the splendid illuminations of sum- 
mer. From the regular vicissitudes of day and of night, 
custom (if nothing else were to operate) should entitle 
them both, in the same degree, to the appellation of 
Beautifiil ; but such, certainly, has not been the judg- 
ment of mankind in any age of the world. ** Truly the 
light is sweet, and it is a pleasant thing for the eyes to 
behold the sun." 

The criticisms which I have hazarded on the specula- 
tions of these writers do not affect the certainty, nor 
detract from the importance of the assumption on which 
they proceed. The only point in dispute is, whether 
individual objects please in consequence of their ap- 
proximation to the usual forms and colors of nature ; or 
whether Nature herself is not pronounced to be Beauti- 
ful, in consequence of the regular profusion in which 
she exhibits forms and colors intrinsically pleasing. Up- 
on either supposition, great praise is due to those who 
have so happily illustrated the process by which taste 
is guided in the study of ideal beauty ; a process which 
Reynolds must be allowed to have traced and described 
with admirable sagacity, even by such as think the most 
lightly of the metaphysical doctrine which he has blend- 
ed with his statement of the fact. 

I must own, indeed, that it was not without some sur- 
prise, I first read the Essay in which the opinion I have 
now been controverting is proposed by this great artist 
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To have found the same paradox in the works of an 
abstract philosopher, however distinguished for ingenuity 
and learning, would have been entirely of a piece with 
the other extravagancies which abound in books of sci- 
ence ; but it is difficult to reconcile the genuine enthu- 
siasm with which Reynolds appears to have enjoyed the 
Beauties, both of Nature and of Art, with the belief, 
that '* if Beauty were as rare as deformity now is, and 
deformity as prevalent as actual Beauty, these words 
would entirely change their present meanings, in the 
same manner in which the word yes might become a 
negative, and no an affirmative, in consequence of a 
general convention among mankind/' The truth has 
probably been, that, in the judgment of Rejmolds, (as 
too often happens with all men in the more serious con- 
cerns of life,) a prepossession in favor of a particular 
conclusion, added verisimilitude to the premises of which 
it was supposed to be the consequence; and that a 
long experience of the practical value of the maxim 
which it was his leading object to recommend, bUnded 
him to the absurdity of the theory which he employed 
to support it.* 

• Sm Note (T.) 



ON THE BEAUTIFUL. 

PART SECOND. 

ON THE BEAUTIFUL, WHEN PEKSBNTBD TO THE POWER OP IMAGIHATIOIf . 

From the account given of Conception in my Analy- 
sis of the intellectual faculties,* it appears, that we have 
a power of representing to ourselves the absent objects 
of our perceptions, and also the sensations which we 
remember to have felt. I can picture aut^ for example* 
in my own mind, — or (to express myself without a 
metaphor) I can think upon any remarkable building, or 
any remarkable scene with which I am familiarly ac- 
quainted. I can, in like manner, (though by no means 
with the same distinctness and steadiness) think of the 
Smell of a Rose, of the Taste of a Pine-Apple, or of the 
Sound of a Trumpet. In consequence of the various 
functions of this power, which extend to the provinces 
of all the different senses, the old English writers, (after 
the example of the schoolmen) frequently distinguish it 
by the title of Sensus Communis^ ^ ^hx^se which they 
employ precisely in the same acceptation in which I use 
the word conception. It is in this way that the phrase 
common sense (which has now so many other meanings, 
both popular and philosophical) is employed by Sir 
John Davis, in his Poem on the Immortality of the Soul; 
by Dr. Cudworth in his Treatise of Immutable Morali- 
ty ; and by many others both of an earlier and of a later 
date. 

To the peculiar ease and vivacity with which we can 
recall the perceptions of Sight, it is owing, that our 
thoughts are incomparably more frequently occupied in 
such visual representations ^ than in conceiving Smells, 
Tastes, or Sounds ; and that, when we think of these 
last sensations, we generally strive to lay hold of them 



• See Philosophy'of the Human Mind, vol. i. 
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by means of some visible object with which they are 
associated. I can easily, for example, think of the form 
and color of a Rose, with little or no idea of its smell; 
but when I wish to conceive the smell as distinctly as 
possible, I find that the most effectual means I can use, 
IS to conceive the flower itself to be presented to my 
eye. The sense of Sight, accordingly, maintains the 
same preeminence over our other senses, in furnishing 
materials to the power of Conception, that in its actual 
exercise belongs to it, as the great channel of our ac* 
quired information, and the habitual medium of our inter- 
course with things external. If there is any difference 
between the two cases, its preeminence is still more 
remarkable in the former than in the latter. 

In treating of the Beauty of Perceptible Objects, I 
have already endeavoured to explain how this word 
comes to be applied to qualities specifically and essen- 
tially different from each other, in consequence of the 
mdivisible simplicity of the emotion which they excite 
in the mind, while they are presented to it at one and 
the same moment. The solution is more obviously sat- 
isfactory, where these qualities produce their effect 
through the same common channel of Vision ; and this * 
they do in every case, but that of the beauties which 
we are supposed to perceive by the organ of Hearing. 
There^ it must be owned, the former principles do not 
apply in all their extent ; but to compensate for any 
deficiency in their application to this class of our pleas- 
ures, a variety of peculiarities were mentioned as char- 
acteristical of Sounds, which seem to me to place their 
beauties nearly on a footing with those which are more 
immediately attached to the perceptions of the eye. 
The same observations hold still more completely with 
respect to the corresponding Conceptions of these dif- 
ferent qualities. The features of a Beautiful Woman ; 
the amiable affections which they express ; and the 
musical tones which aiccord with this expression, how- 
ever intimately connected in our thoughts when the 
object is before us, are united still more completely, 
when the power of Conception (the SensM Communis 
of the intellect) attempts to grasp them all in one com- 
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bination. In this last case, too, it is the picture alone 
which strongly and permanently fixes the attention ; and 
its agreeable concomitants add to the effect rather by 
the association of fu^ti^e impressions or feelings, than 
by that of Conceptions, on which we are able steadily 
to dwell. 

The manner in which Conception is subservient to 
Imagination, and the grounds of that conspicuous and 
prominent place which, in all the creations of the latter 
power, is invariably occupied by images borrowed from 
Sight, have been already sufficiently explained. It is 
from the sense of Sight accordingly (as was formerly 
remarked) that Imagination has derived its name ; and 
it is extremely worthy of observation, that to this pow* 
er, and to the nearly allied one of Fancy, the epithet 
heautiful has exclusively been applied among aU our 
various intellectual faculties. We speak of a beautiful 
imagination, and a beautiful fancy ; and to the poet, who 
is supposed to unite both, we ascribe a beautiral genius. 

But it is not to visible things^ nor to conceptions de* 
rived by any of our senses from the material world, that 
the province of Imagination is confined. We may judge 
of this from that combination of intellectual gratifications 
which we receive through the medium of Poetry ; an 
art which addresses itself, in the first instance, to the 
ear ; but which aspires to unite with the organic charm 
of numbers, whatever pleasures imagination is able to 
supply. These pleasures (as I have elsewhere ob- 
served) are as various as the objects of human thought, 
and the sources of human happiness. '* All the beauties 
of external nature ; " if I may be allowed to quote here 
a few sentences from another work ; ^^ all that is amiable 
or interesting, or respectable in human character ; all 
that excites and engages our benevolent affections ; all 
those truths which make the heart feel itself better and 
more happy ; — all these supply materials out of which 
the poet forms and peoples a world of his own, where 
no inconveniences damp our enjoyments, and where no 
shades darken our prospects." 

" The measured composition in which the poet express- 
es himself, is only one of the means which he emplojrs 
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to please. As the delight which he conveys to the im« 
agination is heightened by the other agreeable impres- 
sions which he can unite in the mind at the same time, 
he studies to bestow, upon the medium of communica- 
tkm which he employs, all the various beauties of which 
it is susceptible. Among these, the harmony of num- 
bers is not the least powerful ; for its effect is constant, 
and does not interfere with any of the other pleasures 
which language produces. A succession of agreeable 
perceptions is kept up by the organical effect of words 
upon the ear, while they inform the understanding 
by their perspicuity and precision, or please the im- 
agination by the pictures they suggest, or touch the 
heart by the associations they awsJcen. Of all these 
chiarms of language the poet may avail himself; and 
they are all so many instruments of his art. To the 
philosopher, or to the orator, they may occasionally be 
of use ; and to both they must be constantly so far an 
object of study, that nothing may occur in their compo- 
sitions which may distract the attention, by offending 
either the ear or the taste : but the poet must not rest 
satisfied with this negative praise. Pleasure is the end 
of his art ; and the more numerous the sources of it 
which he can open, the greater will be the effect produ- 
ced by the efforts of his genius." * 

To my own mind, the above passage appears to throw 
a strong light on the subject which is under our consid- 
eration at present. In the same manner in which the 
Eye (while we actually look abroad upon nature) at- 
taches to its appropriate objects so great a variety of 
jrieasures, both physical and moral ; so to the poet. 
Language serves as a common channel or organ for 
uniting all the agreeable impressions of which the sen- 
ses, the understanding and the heart, are susceptible : — 
And as the word beauty is naturally transferred from 
colors and forms to the other pleasing qualities which 
may be associated with these, and to the various moral 
qaalities of which they may be expressive ; so the same 
word is insensibly extended from those images which 

*£l«Miittt>f tfMPhOofopliyor tfaeHamanMiiidyyol. L 
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form at once the characteristical feature, and the most 
fascinating charm of poetry, to the numberless other 
sources of delight which it opens.* 

The meaning of the word beautiful becomes thus in- 
finitely more general than before ; and of course, the 
objects of Taste are infinitely multiplied. In treating, 
accordingly, of that intellectual power, (which I propose 
to do in another Essay) I shall confine my attention 
chiefly to Poetical Taste ; not only because it embraces 
a far wider range of Beauties than any other, but as it 
presupposes a certain degree of Taste in the more con- 
fined and less liberal arts ; while it implies, in a far 
greater degree than any of them, that combination of 
the best gifts of the head and heart which is expressed 
in our language by the word soul. The process, at the 
same time, by which Taste is formed, in all its various 
applications, will be found to be explicable on the same 
common principles. 

Another reason for selecting the creations of Imagi- 
nation in preference to the objects of Sense, as exam- 
ples to iUustrate my reasonings concerning Taste, in 
general, is suggested by a remarkable circumstance in 
their nature, which has been too little attended to by 
philosophers : That these creations possess, in many 
instances, charms which are incomparably more attrac- 
tive than the realities from which they ultimately derive 
their origin. Qf this very curious fact, (so contrary 
to every conclusion that could have been formed a priori) 
the following imperfect hints may perhaps afibrd some 
explanation. 

1. The materials out of which the combinations of 
Imagination are formed, although limited in point of 
kind^ by the variety of real objects, are by no means 
thus limited in point of degree. We can imagine Rocks 
and Mountains more sublime, Forests more extensive 



* Of the relation which the charm of Beatit^l Imagery bears to the other pletf- 
ureti of which language is the vehicle, Cowley seems to have formed an idea, equal- 
ly poetical and just in the following simile, which he applies to the copious and t^ 
urative eloquence of his friend Dr. Sprat. 

*< It does, like Thamet , the best of riTen, glide \ 
And hifl bricht fancy, all the way, 
Doei, like tte luiuluoe, in it play.** 

0* (0 tte Rv^ol Soekt^. 
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and awful, Rivers more vast and impetnous, than the 
eye has ever beheld. In like manner, we can add, in de- 
gree, to the qualities, both physical and mental, of our 
species ; — ^to their strength, to their genius, to their 
virtue. But perhaps it will be found, that these ex- 
aggerations of the Imagination are confined chiefly to 
things susceptible of augmentation, in respect of mag- 
nitude or of number ; or at least, that it is chiefly in 
instances of this sort (where the effect aimed at is 
rather Sublimity than Beauty) that such exaggerations 
are pleasing. 

2. Imagination, by her powers of selection and of 
combination, can render her productions more perfect 
than those which are exhibited in the natural world. 
Defects may be supplied ; redundancies and blemishes 
removed ; and the excellencies of different individuals 
may be united into one whole. In such cases, it can- 
not, with strict propriety, be said, that Imagination cre- 
ates the Beauties she exhibits. She derives them not 
from her own internal resources ; but, by a careful study 
of Nature, she employs one part of her work to correct 
another, and collects into a single ideal object, the 
charms that are scattered among a multitude of realities. 
Nor does this remark apply merely to the beauty of 
material forms ; it may be extended (under proper limi- 
tations) to the representations given, in works of imagi- 
nation, of human life, and of the characters and manners 
of mankind. By skilful selections and combinations, 
characters more exalted and more pleasing may be 
drawn, than have ever fallen under our observation ; 
and a series of events may be exhibited in complete 
consonance with our moral feelings. Rewards and 
punishments may be distributed by the poet, with an 
exact regard to the merits of individuals ; and those 
irregularities in the distribution of happiness and miseiy 
which furnish the subject of so many complaints in real 
life, may be corrected in the world created by his genius. 
Here, too, the poet borrows from Nature, the model 
after which he copies ; not only as he accommodates 
his imaginary arrangements to his own unperverted 
sense of justice, but as he accommodates them to the 

VOL. IV. 33 
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general laws by which the world is governed ; for what- 
ever exceptions may occur in particular instances, there 
can be no more doubt of the fact, that virtue is the di- 
rect road to happiness, and vice to misery, than that, in 
the material universe, blemishes and defects are lost 
among prevailing beauty and order. 

3* The poet can arrange the succession of the vari- 
ous emotions which he wishes to excite, in such a man- 
ner as to make the transition agreeable from one to 
another ; and sometimes to delight his reader by skilful 
contrasts. In this respect also, by a careful study of 
Nature, he may learn to communicate to his productions 
agreeable effects, which natural objects and real events 
do not always possess. 

A beauty of this kind in Shakspeare has been finely 
remarked by Sir Joshua Reynolds. After the awful 
scene in which Macbeth relates to his wife the particu- 
lars in his interview with the weird sisters ; and where 
the design is conceived of accomplishing their predic- 
tions that very night, by the murder of the king ; how 
grateful is the sweet and tranquil picture presented to 
the fancy, in the dialogue between the King and Banquo, 
before the castle-gate : 

** This castle hath a pleasant site : the air 
Nimbly and swifllj recommends itself 

Unto our general sense." 

" This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve 
By his lov'd mansionrj, that heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observ'd 
The air is delicate." 

Reynolds compares the effect of this to what is called 
repose in painting. — This skilful management of our 
pleasant and painful emotions, so as to produce a result 
that is delightful on the whole, is practicable in all the 
arts which are addressed to the Imagination. In real 
life, we know too well, how much the succession of our 
pleasures and pains depends on causes beyond our con- 
trol. 
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Many exempfifications of the same thing are to be 
found in the ancient Poets. The finest of them all, per- 
liaps, is Homer's description of the shield of Achilles, 
where the battles and sieges are, with such transcen- 
dant art, contrasted with the harvest, the vintage, and 
the pastoral scenes of peace. 

4. Although, when we analyse the combinations of 
imagination into their component elements, the pleasure 
produced by each of these may be weaker than that 
arising from the correspondent perception ; yet it is pos* 
sible to communicate to the mind, in a short space of 
time, so immense a number of these fainter impressions, 
as to occasion a much greater degree of pleasure, in the 
general result The succession of events in the natural 
world, although sufficiently varied to prevent satiety and 
languor, is seldom so rapid as to keep pace with the 
restlessness of our wishes. But the imagination can 
dance, in the same moment, <^ from heaven to eartkV 
from earth to heaven ; " and can, at will, shift the scenes' 
from the gloom and desolation of winter, to the prom- 
bes of spring, or the glories of summer and autumn.- 
In accounting for the powerful effect which the pleasures 
of imagination occasionally produce, I am disposed to 
lay peculiar stress on this last circumstance ; — the rapidi- 
ty with which they may be made to succeed each other, 
and, of consequence, the number of them that may be 
concentrated into an instant of time. A considerable 
part of what Mr. Gilpin remarks in the following pas- 
sage, concerning the effects of the plano-convex mirror, 
in surveving landscapes, may be applied to the subject 
now beK)re us ; and I am much pleased to find, that 
this analogy has not escaped the notice of that ingenious 
writer. 

^ In wooded scenes, the plano-convex mirror, which 
was Mr. Gray's companion in all his tours, has a pleas- 
ing effect. Distances^ indeed, reduced to so small a sur- 
face, are lost : it is chiefly calculated for objects at hand, 
which it shows to more advantage. When we examine 
nature a4 large, we study composition and effect : we 
examine also the forms of particular objects. But, from 
the size of the objects of nature, the eye cannot per- 
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form both these operations at once; If it be engaged 
in general effects, it postpones particular objects ; and, 
if it be fixed on particular objects, whose forms and 
tints it gathers up with a passmg glance from one to 
another, it is not at leisure to observe general effects. 

'^ But, in the minute exhibitions of the convex mirror, 
composition, forms, and colors, are brought closer to- 
gether, and the eye examines the general effect, the 
forms of the objects, and the beauty of the tints, in one 
complex view. As the colors, too, are the very colors 
of nature, and equally well harmonized, they are the 
more brilliant, as they are the more condensed. In a 
chaise, particularly, the exhibitions of the convex mir- 
ror are amusing. We are rapidly carried from one ob- 
ject to another. A succession of high-colored objects 
is continually gliding before the eye. They are like the 
visions of the imagination^ or the brillicmt kaidscapes of a 
dream. Forms and colors, in brightest array, fleet before 
us ; and, if the transcient glance of a good composition 
happen to unite with them, we should give any price to 
fix and appropriate the scene." * 

The four different considerations now suggested will, 
I hope, throw some light on the point which they are 
meant to illustrate. At the same time, I am sensible 
that much remains to be explained, in order to account 
completely for the different effects produced by the 
combinations of imagination, and by the realities from 
which their materials are collected. On this very curi- 
ous and fertile question, however, I must here content 
myself with remarking, how strikingly discriminated, in 
various respects, the laws are, which regulate the pleas- 
ures we derive from these two sources ; insomuch, that 
a separate consideration of both is necessary to all who 
wish to think with justness and accuracy of either. Nor 
is the distinction between them of use in theory only : 
it is of important practical utility ; and deserves more 
attention than it has yet attracted, from all who cultivate 
the fine arts. It was for this reason chiefly that I have 
kept it in view, as steadily as possible, through the whole 

• Gilpin's Tours, &c. &c. Vol. 11. p. 225. 
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of the foregoing speculations concerning the BeautifuL 
An illustration of some of the mistakes which have 
originated in an indiscriminate application to the various 
objects of taste, of conclusions deduced from a partial 
study of them, could not fail to place in a light still 
stronger the necessity of a more accurate analysis than 
has hitherto been attempted, of the general principles 
connected with this branch of the philosophy of the 
human mind. But I have ahready far transgressed the 
limits which I had allotted to the subject of this Essay ; 
and must now dismiss it, for the present, with a few 
cursory remarks. 

It has been often observed by those who have treated 
of the principles of criticism, from the time of Aristotle 
downwards, that many things which are offensive in the 
reality may nevertheless furnish pleasing materials for 
works of imagination, and even pleasing subjects for the 
imitative arts : And, although I am far from considering 
the argument as completely exhausted by any of the 
writers whom I have happened to consult, yet as the 
fact is now universally admitted, I shall rather direct the 
attention of my readers, on this occasion, to a proposition 
not altogether so common, though equally indisputable ; 
-—That some things which we see without offence, and 
even with pleasure, in real life, would excite disgust, if 
introduced into a work of ima^nation. 

How many unexpected combinations of circumstan- 
ces do we meet wiUi, not only in history, but in the dai- 
ly intercourse of society, which we should not hesitate 
to pronounce unnatural and improbable, if they occurred 
in a novel I In real life, this very singularity amuses by 
the surprise it occasions ; but, in a professed work of 
imagination, the surprise offends us, by suggesting doubts 
about the fidelity of the representation.* In a work of 
imagination, besides, our pleasure arises, in part, from 

* ** Le Trti peut qotlqiiefoii n'itre pai Tniiemblable.*'— Boileaii. 

Aristotle hti) plainfy • fimilaridet in hb mind, when he remarked, that " nothing 
hMert, but that aoine tru9 events may poseeas that fr^kabUUy^ the inveotioii of 
whkh onthles an author to the name ofPo4t" 

SoeaTOiy ju^icioiisiioteof Mr. Twining'soo this passage, and a carious quotatloa 
to the same purpose which he has produced from Diderot.^ 2Vaiu(alia» qfjri9» 
totk*9 DreaHu on Poetry, pp. 88, 408. 
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our admiration of the skill of the artist ; and this is nev- 
er so strongly displayed, as when extraordinary events 
are brought about by a series of ordinary and natural 
occurrences. An incident, on the other band, out of 
the common course of human affairs, strikes us as a 
blemish, by seeming to betray a poverty of invention 
and genius in the author. 

It is chiefly owing to this, that all casual events are 
unpleasing in fictitious writing, when they are employed 
as contrivances to bring about the catastrophe. It is 
perfectly agreeable to the course of nature, tnat a man, 
seemingly in good health, should drop down in a fit of 
apoplexy ; but a play would be quite ludicrous which 
admitted such an incident. We may form some judg- 
ment of this, from the disagreeable impression produced 
in Shakspeare's [King John^ by the fate of Arthur after 
his escape from Hubert. For the same reason, I am 
inclined to doubt, whether the story of Fiesco, Count of 
Lavagifa, which, in some of its circumstances, is so ad- 
mirably adapted for the stage, is fitted, on the whole, to 
form the ground-work of a tragedy : And yet his ac- 
cidental death has a wonderfully fine effect in Dr. Rob- 
ertson's narrative.* 

Something analogous to this may be remarked in land- 
scape-painting ; in which (as Mr. Wheatly observes) 
there are many things that would offend us, which are 
pleasing in reality. For an illustration of this, he has 
selected, very happily, the beautiful pleasure-grounds at 
Islam in Derbyshire ; a scene, " where " (to quote his 
own description) " nature seems to have delighted to 
bring distances together ; where two rivers, which were 
ingulphed many miles asunder, issue from their subtera- 
neous passages, the one often muddy when the other 
is clear, within a few paces of each other ; but they ap- 
pear only to lose themselves again, for they immediately 
unite their streams, just in time to fall into another cur- 
rent, which also runs through the garden." — " Such 

* In the very interesting play to which Schiller has prefixed the title of Fiew^ 
he has, with great judgincut, departed, in this essential particular, from the truth ol 
history. — Machiavci is said to have projected a dramatic performance on the — 
fubject 
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whimsical wonders," he very justly adds, " lose their 
effect when represented in a picture, or mimicked in 
ground artificially laid. As accidents they may surprise ; 
but they are not objects of choice/' 

To these observations we may add, that even where 
erery thing appears perfectly natural and probable in a 
work of imagination, it may yet offend the taste, by ex- 
hibiting what would be highly pleasing in a historical 
composition. There are few books more interesting 
than Hume's History of England ; but, if we conceire 
the events to be fictitious, it would make a very indiffer- 
ent romance. The truth seems to be, that in a piece, 
where the story is plainly a fabrication, and where even 
the names of the characters are fictitious, it is impossi- 
ble to keep up the reader's interest, without a plot, 
which evidently advances as the work proceeds, and to 
which all the various incidents are conceived to be some- 
how or other subservient. Hence the stress laid by so 
many critics, ancient and modern, on the importance of 
unity of/able^ in epic, and still more in tragic poetry. 
Nor do the historical plays of Shakspeare furnish a re- 
al exception to the general remark. Some of the most 
popular of these, it must indeed be confessed, consist 
entirely of a series of incidents, which have little or no 
connexion but what they derive from their supposed 
relation to the fortunes of the same man. But such 
pieces, it will be found, do not interest and affect us, on 
the same principles with works of imagination. We 
conceive them to exhibit facts which really happened, 
considering them partly in the Ught of dramatic perform- 
ances, and partly of histories ; and, in consequence of 
this, make allowance for many details, which, in a fable 
professedly the offspring of the poet's invention, we 
should have pronounced to be absurd. 

It would be worth while to examine what kind of in- 
cidents please in fictitious composition ; and to ascertain 
the principles and rules of this kind of writing. What 
has been already observed is sufficient to show, that the 
pleasure we derive from it is not owing merely to its en- 
ki^g the narrow Umits of real history, by new and im- 
heard-of events ; but to something pecuhar in the nature 
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of the events, and in the manner of connecting them 
together. 

After all, however, less practical danger is to be ap- 
prehended from transferring to the imitative arts, those 
habits of feeling and judging which have been formed 
by actual experience and observation, than from a trans- 
ference to human life and external nature, of ideas bor- 
rowed from the imitative arts. If, in the former case, 
an artist may be disappointed in producing the agreea- 
ble effect at which he aims ; in the latter, he may ex- 
pect the more serious inconvenience of contracting a 
fantastic singular!^ of opinions and manners, or of im- 
psuring his relish for the primary beauties which nature 
exhibits. 

A long and exclusive familiarity with fictitious narra- 
tives (it has been often observed) has a tendency to 
weaken the interest we take in the ordinary business of 
the world ; and the slightest attempt to fashion the man- 
ners after such models as they supply, never jfails to 
appear ludicrous in the extreme. The case is neaiiy 
similar with the painter who applies, to the beauties of 
a rich and varied prospect, the rules of his own limited 
art ; or who, in the midst of such a scene, loses its 
general effect, in the contemplation of some accidental 
combination of circumstances suited to his canvass. But 
on this point I have already enlarged at sufficient length. 

I intended to have prosecuted still farther the subject 
of this Essay, and to have added to it some supplemen- 
tal observations on the import of the word beauty, when 
applied to Virtue ; to Philosophical Theories ; to Geo- 
metrical Propositions, and to some other classes of Sci- 
entific Discoveries ; in all of which instances, the prin- 
ciples already stated will be found to afford an easy 
explanation of various apparent anomahes in the use of 
the expression. Enough, however, has been already 
said, for the purposes I have in view in the sequel of 
this volume ; and I shall, therefore, reserve the topics 
now mentioned for future discussion. 
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PREFACE. 



My thoughts were first turned particularly to this 
subject, by the opposite judgments which have been 
lately pronounced on the merits of Mr. Burke's theory 
of the Sublime, by two writers of great originality, 
acuteness, and taste, — Mr. Price and Mr. Knight. The 
former of these gentlemen having done me the honor, 
in spring, 1808, to allow me the perusal of a very valua- 
ble supplement to what he has already published in de- 
fence of the doctrines of his late illustrious friend, I was 
bduced to commit to writing, a few hasty and uncon- 
nected notes, on some incidental points to which his 
manuscript had attracted my attention. It was upon 
this occasion, that the leading idea occurred to me 
which runs through the whole of the following Essay ; 
and which I had the boldness to communicate to Mr. 
Price, in the very crude form in which it at first pre- 
sented itself. At that period, I had little or no inten- 
tion to prosecute it any farther ; but having afterwards 
recc^ected its close analogy to a principle which forms 
the basis of the foregoing speculations concerning the 
Beautiful, I resolved to resume the consideration of it 
more deliberately, as soon as my necessary engagements 
should permit; in the hope that the two discussions 
might reflect additional lights on each other. In this I 
flatter myself that I have not been altogether disap- 
pointed ; and accordingly, I have placed them together, 
m arranging the materials of this volume ; although with- 
out any direct references in either to the parallel train 
of thought pursued in the other. An attentive reader 
will be able easily to collect for himself the general re- 
sults to which they lead. 

VOL. IV. 34 
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The Essay on the Beautiful has been lying by me, 
much in the same state in which it now appears, for 
several years. The greater part of that on the Sublime, 
(with the exception of a few pages, which I have cop- 
ied very nearly from the notes transmitted to Mr. Price) 
was written last summer, during a short residence in a 
distant part of the country, where I had no opportunity 
whatever of consulting books, I mention this merely 
to account for the selection of my illustrations, many of 
which, I am sensible, may appear too hackneyed to be 
introduced into a disquisition, which it would have been 
desirable to enliven and adorn by examples possessing 
something more of the zest 0f novelty and variety. At 
first I intended to have corrected this fault, as far as I 
was able, in transcribing my papers for the press ; but, 
on more mature reflection, it struck me forcibly, that 
the quotations which had offered themselves spontane- 
ously to my memory, while engaged in the consideration 
of general principles, were likely from the very circum- 
stance of their triteness, to possess some important ad- 
vantages over any that I could substitute in their place. 
They show, at least, by their familiarity to every ear, 
that I have not gone far out of my way, in quest of in- 
stances to support a preconceived hypothesis ; and 
afford a presumption, that the conclusions to which I 
have been led, are the natural result of impressions and 
associations not confined to a small number of individ- 
uals. Whether indolence may not have contributed 
somewhat to fortify me in these opinions, it is now too 
late for me to consider. 



ON THE SUBLIME- 



CHAPTER FIRST. 

OP SUBLIMITTy IN THE LITERAL SENSE OP THE WORD. 

Among the writers who have hitherto attempted to 
ascertain the nature of the Sublime, it has been very 
generally, if not universally taken for granted, that there 
must exist some common quality in all the various ob- 
jects characterized by this common epithet. In their 
researches, however, concerning the essential constitu- 
ent of Sublimity, the conclusions to which they have 
been led are so widely different from each other, that 
olie would scarcely suppose, on a superficial view, they 
could possibly relate to the same class of phenomena ; — 
a circumstance the more remarkable, that, in the state- 
ment of these phenomena, philosophicaJ critics are, 
with a few trifling exceptions, unanimously agreed. 

Mr Burke seems disposed to think, that the essence 
of the sublime is the terrible^ operating either openly or 
mare latently* Helvetius has adopted the same general 
idea, but has expressed it (in my opinion) rather more 
precisely ; asserting, that " the sublime of imagery al- 
ways supposes an emotion of terror begun ; and that it 
cannot be produced by any other cause." f Dr. Blair, 
with great diflidence, has hazarded a conjecture, that 
the solution of the problem is to be found in the idea of 
mighty power or force ; and Mr. Knight has lately con- 
tended for a theory which ascribes the effect in question 

* In one pftmge, he SMerti this, in very unqualified terms : " Terror in, in all cases 
wfaateoerer, either more openly or latently, the ruling principle of the sublime.'*— 
(Partii. Seet.2.) 

In other instances he expresses himself more guardedly ; speaking of Terror as 
only Mie of the sources, though one of the chief sources of Sublimity. 

^ De rjf omme, de ses &cult^, et de son education. 
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to the influence of mental energy^ exciting a sympathet- 
ic energy in the mind of the spectator or of the reader. 
According to Lord Karnes, " a beautiful object, placed 
highj appearing more agreeable than formerly, produces 
in the spectator a new emotion, termed the emotion of 
sublimity; and every other emotion, resembling this 
emotion of elevation, is called by the same name.'* * 
Longinus, who confined his attention to the Sublime in 
writing, contented himself with remarking one of its 
characteristical effects ; " that it fills the reader with a 
glorying, and sense of inward greatness : " — ^A remark 
which has been sanctioned by the concurrent approba- 
tion of all succeeding critics, however widely they have 
differed in their conclusions concerning the specific 
cause with which the effect is connected. • 

In consequence of these attempts to resolve all the 
different kinds of Sublimity into one single principle, a 
;reat deal of false refinement has been displayed in 
lendinff facts to preconceived systems. The specula- 
tions of Mr. Burke himself are far from being invulne- 
rable in this point of view ; although he may justly claim 
the merit of having taken a more comprehensive survey 
of his subject, and of having combined, in his induction, 
a far more valuable collection of particular illustrations, 
than any of his predecessors. 

It appears to me, that none of these theorists have 
paid sufficient attention to the word sublime in its literal 
and primitive sense ; or to the various natural associa- 
tions founded on the physical and moral concomitants 
of great Altitude.f It is surely a problem of some cu- 
riosity to ascertain, what led the Greeks to employ the 
word ^TT02 in this metaphorical acceptation ; and 
what has determined the moderns to adopt so univer- 

* " Thus generosity is said to be an elevated emotion, as well as great rourft^; 
and that firmness of soul which is superior to misfortunes, obtains the peculiar ntine 
of magnanimity. On the other hand, every emotion that contracts the mind, and 
fixeth it upon things trivial or of no importance, is termed low by its resemblance to 
a little or low object of sight : thus an appetite for trifling amusements is called a 
low taste. Sentiments and even expressions, arc characterized in the same manner: 
an expression or sentiment that raises the mind is denominated gi'eat or elevated; wd 
hence the Sublime in poetry." Elements of Criticism. 

t As for the etj'mology of Sublime (sublimis) I leave it willingly to the conjfc- 
tures of lexicographers. The common one which we meet with in our I^atin dic- 
tionaries (q. supra limum) is altogether unworthy of notice. 
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sally the same figure, and to give to its meaning a still 

g "eater degree of latitude. No other term can be 
und in our language which conveys precisely the same 
notion ; and to this notion it is now so exclusively ap- 

5ropriated, that its literal import is seldom thought of. 
'o use the word sublimity^ in prose composition, as sy- 
nonymous with altitude or height^ would be affectation 
and pedantry. 

Among the critics hitherto mentioned. Lord Kame« 
alone has observed, that *' generally speaking, the figu- 
rative sense of a word is derived from its proper 
sense;" and that ^Uhis holds remarkably with respect 
to sublimity." But of this observation, so just and im-* 
portant in itself, he has made little or no use in the se- 
quel ; nor has he once touched on the most interesting 
ud difficult point in the problem, — the grounds of that 
natural transition which the mind is disposed to make 
firom Sublimity, literally so called, to the numerous 
metaphorical uses of the term. To assert that, in all 
these cases, an emotion somewhat similar is experienced^^ 
is at best but a vague and unsatisfactory solution of the 
difficulty. 

Before I proceed farther, it s proper for me to ob- 
serve, that my aim is not to substitute a new theory of 
my own instead of those offered by my predecessors ; 
but only to account, from the general laws of human 
thought, for the various metaphorical or transitive mean- 
mgs of the word sublimity. If I shall be successful in 
this attempt, I may, perhaps, be able to throw some 
fight on the circumstances, by which such a variety of 
hypotheses, so widely different from each other, have 

* '* An iocreasinff series of numbers, producing an emotion nmilar to that of 
wmmUing upuHirdf is commonly termed an asceruting »erie» : a series of numbers 
gimdtuJly decreasing, producing an emotion iimilar to that of going downward^ is 
eoMmonly termed a descending series. — ^Tbe Teneration we have for our ancestors, 
and lor tto ancients in general, being nmilar to the emotion produced by an eUva^ 
Ud object of tight, justifies the figurative eipression, of the ancients l^ing raised 
above us, or poseessing a superior place. The notes of the gamut, proceed- 

\aiig regulariy from tlie olunter or grosser sounds, to the more acute and piercings 
wroduee in the hearer a feeling tomewhat timilar to what is produced by mount- 
WMM Upward ; and this gives occasion to tlio figurative ezpresa ions, a high note and 
ibw note.'* — Elements of Criticism, 

I need scarcely remark, that, in these various instances, the real difficulty, so fu 
from being explained, is not even pointed out as an object of corioaity. 
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been suggested by the same phenomena. My own 
opinion is, that there is a large mixture of truth in most 
of these theories ; but that sJl of them have taken their 
rise from partial views of the subject, or rather from a 
mistaken view of the nature of the problem to be re- 
solved. 

In reflecting on the circumstances by which Sublimi- 
ty in its primitive sense is specifically distinguished, 
the first thing that strikes us is, that it carries the 
thoughts in a direction opposite to that in which the great 
and universal law of terrestrial gravitation operates. 
Hence it is, that while motion downwards conveys the 
idea only of a passive obedience to the laws of nature, 
motion upwards always produces, more or less, a feeling 
of pleasing surprise, from the comparative rarity of the 
phenomenon. In the ascent of flame ; of sparks of fire ; 
of rockets ; nay, even of a column of smoke, there is 
something amusing and fascinating to the eye ; — trifling, 
however, in the efiect produced on the imagination, 
when compared with the flight of an eagle soaring to- 
wards the sun. The fact is, that the ascent of an ani- 
mated being into the upper regions, while it attracts the 
attention, in common with the ascent of smoke or of 
flame, exhibits active powers which are completely de- 
nied to ourselves, not only in degree, but in kind : and 
accordingly, when we wish to convey the idea of a su- 
pernatural agent, the most obvious image which pre- 
sents itself, is that of the human form invested with 
wings ; pennis noii Iwmini datis. The same image has 
been employed for this purpose, in all ages and in all 
countries ; and must therefore have been suggested by 
the common nature and common circumstances of the 
human race.* 

An image perfectly analogous to this has universally 
occurred as an expressive type of those mental endow- 
ments which are confined to a few favored individuals. 
It is thus we speak of the flights of imagination and of 
fancy ; both of which powers are commonly supposed 
to be the immediate gift of heaven ; and not, like our 

• See Note (Z.) 
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scientific habits and acquirements, the result of educa- 
cation or of study, • 

Among the sciences, Astronomy is that to which the 
epithet sublime is applied with the most appropriate 
precision ; and this evidently from the Elevation of the 
object with which it is conversant: *^ Sdrias tentdsse 
iemoSj animoque rotundum Perctmisse polumJ^ — We do 
not, however, speak of the flights of the astronomer, as 
we do of those of the poet ; because the proceedings of 
experience and of reason are slow in comparison of 
Aose of imagination. Ovid has happily marked this 
circumstance by the word scandere, in the following 
Tcrses, which I quote chiefly on account of the addi- 
tional proof they afibrd of the intimate association be- 
tween the conception of mere height or superiarityj and 
of that metaphorical sublimity which falls under the 
cognizance oi critical and of ethical inquirers. 

** Felices animos, quibus hsc cognoscere primis 

iDque domos superas scandere cura fuit ! 
Credibile est illos pariter vitiisque locisque 

Altius humanis exseruisse caput 
Non Venus et Vinum sublimia pectora fregit, 

Officiumve fori, roilitisve labor, 
Nee levis ambitio, perfusaque gloria fuco, 

MagnaruiDve fames sollicitavit opum. 
Admovere oculis distantia sidera nostris, 

iEtheraque ingenio supposuere suo. 
Sic petitur ccelum." — 

Eminent moral qualities too, particularly those of the 
more rare and heroical kind, are frequently character- 
ized by the same language. 



— — — " Paud quos equus amavit 
Jupiter, aut ardens evexit ad aethera virtus, 
Dia geniti, potufire." — 

*^ Virtus, recludens immeritis mori 
Ccelum, negate tentat iter vik : 
CcBtusque ndgares et udam 
Speruit humum fugiente penn&." 

The more sober imagination of philosophical moral- 
ists has, in general, disposed them to content themselves 
with likening the discipUne of a virtuous Ufe to a toil- 
some ascent up a rugged steep, growing less and less 
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difficult at every step that we gain. In this, as in the 
allusions just quoted from the poets, the radical idea is, 
a continued course of active exertion, in opposition to 
the downward tendency of terrestrial gravitation.* 

To the more eminent and distinguishing attainments, 
accordingly, of the virtuous man, some modem writers 
have given the title of the morcd svblime ; a metaphori- 
cal phrase, to which another natural association, after- 
wards to be mentioned, lends much additional propriety 
and force. 

Three other very conspicuous peculiarities distinguish 
Sublimity from Depth, and also from horizontal Distance. 
1. The vertical line in which Vegetables shoot: 2. The 
erect form of Man, surmounted with the seat of intelli- 
gence, and with the elevated aspect of the human face 
divine: 3. The upward growth of the Human Body, 
during that period when the intellectual and moral pro- 
gress of the mind is advancing with the greatest rapidi- 
ty : — All of them presenting the most impressive images 
of an aspiring ambition, or of a tendency tome higher i 
in opposition to that law of gravity which, of all physi- 
cal facts, is the most familiar to our senses. 

With these three circumstances, there is a fourth 
which conspires, in no inconsiderable degree, in impart- 
ing an allegorical or typical character to literal sublimity. 
I allude to the Rising, Culminating, and Setting of the 
heavenly bodies ; — more particularly to the Rising, Cul- 
minating, and Setting of the Sun ; accompanied with a 
corresponding increase and decrease in the heat and 
splendor of his rays. It is impossible to enumerate all 
the various analogies which these familiar appearances 
suggest to the fancy. I shall only mention their obvious 
analogy to the Morning, Noon, and Evening of Ufe ; 
and to the short interval of Meridian Glory, which, af- 
ter a gradual advance to the summit, has so often pre- 
saged the approaching decline of human greatness. 

It is not, however, to be imagined, because Height is 
a source of Sublime emotion, that Depth must necessa- 
rily affect the mind with feelings of an opposite descrip- 

* See Note (A a.) 
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tion. Abstracting altogether from the state of the fact, 
which is decisive against such a supposition, we should 
not be entitled to draw this conclusion from any of the 
theoretical considerations hitherto stated. For although, 
in most cases, motion downwards conveys the idea of 
a passive obedience to physical laws, it frequendy im- 
phes active powers exactly the same with those which 
are displayed in the ascent of animated beings. Instan- 
ces of this occur in the equable and regulated descent 
of a bird, when about to alight on the ground ; and, 
(what is still more to our purpose) in the stooping flight 
of a hawk or of an eagle, -darting upon its quarry ; — a 
motion which is sometimes suddenly arrested in its ac* 
celerating career, and instantly succeeded by a retreat 
into the clouds. 

It is to be remembered, besides, that, in the descent 
of bodies from a great height, their previous ascent is 
implied ; and accordingly, the active power by which 
their elevation was effected, is necessarily recalled to 
the imagination, by the momentum acquired during the 
period of their fall.* 

The feeUngs produced by looking downwards from 
the battlement of a high tower, or from the edge of a 

Erecipitous rock, have also had a frequent place m sub- 
me descriptions ; and Mr. Burke seems to have thought, 
that they are still more powerful in their effect, than 
those excited by the idea of great altitude. In this 
opinion I cannot agree with him, if it be understood to 
imply any thing more than that a particular eminence 
may appear contemptible when viewed from below, 
while it produces an emotion allied to the sublime, on a 
spectator who looks down from its summit Of the 
possibiUty of this every person must be satisfied from 
his own experience ; but it is altogether foreign to the 
question, whether Height or Depth m general^ is capa- 
ble of producing the strongest impression of Sublimitv ; 
a question, the decision of which appears to me to be 



* The nme idea (m will afterwards appear more fiiDy) if associated with the 
Belapbofkal um of the same language. 

" Bi cadMMlum est miki, ca4o cccidiaM reUm." 

VOL. IV. 35 
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not more difficult or dubious than that of the former ; 
and which I shall endeavour afterwards to place beyond 
the reach of controversy, in a subsequent part oi this 
essay. 

The feelings, at the same time, of which we are con- 
scious in looking down from an eminence, are extremely 
curious ; and are, in some cases, modified by certain in- 
tellectual processes, which it is necessary to attend to, 
in order to understand completely the princif^es upcm 
which Depth has occasionally such a share, in adding to 
the power of sublime. emotions. 

The first and the most important of these processes 
is, the strong tendency of the imagination to represent 
to us, by an ideal change of place, the feelings of those 
who are below ; or to recall to us our own feelings, pre- 
vious to our ascent. This tendency of the imagination 
we are the more disposed to indulge, as it is from helaw 
that altitudes are most frequently viewed ; and as we 
are conscious, when we look downwards, of the unusu- 
al circumstances in which we are placed. We compare 
the apparent Depth with the apparent Height, and are 
astonished to find how much we had underrated the lat- 
ter. It is owing to this, that mountains, when seen from 
the contiguous plain, produce their sublimest effect on 
persons accustomed to visit their summits ; and that a 
lofty building, like the dome of St, PauPs, acquires ever 
after tenfold grandeur in our estimation, when we have 
once measured its height, step by step, and have looked 
down from it upon the humble abodes of its ordinary 
spectators. 

On the other hand, in looking upwards to a precipice, 
if one of our fellow-creatures, or even one oi the low- 
er animals should be placed on the brink, the principle 
of sympathy transports us instantly, in imagination, to 
the critical spot ; exciting in us some degree of the 
same feelings which we should there have experienced. 
" On the cliffs above," says Gray, in the journal of one 
of his tours, " hung a few goats ; one of them danced 
and scratched an ear with its hind foot, in a place where 
I would not have stood stock-still, for all beneath the 
moon." It is by such unexpected incidents as this, 



E 
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that the attention is forcibly rousbd to the secret work- 
ings of thought ; but something of the same kind takes 
place on almost every occasion, when Altitude produces 
the emotion of Sublimity. In general, whoever exam- 
ines the play of his imagination, while his eye is em- 
ployed either in looking up to a lofty eminence, or in 
ooidng down from it, will find it continually shifting the 
direction of its movements ; — " glancing," as the poet 
expresses it, "from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven." 

Of this mental process we are more peculiarly con- 
scious in reading the descriptions of poetry : — 

•• On a rock, whose haughty brow 
Fravms o'er old Conway's foaming flood, 
Robed in the sable garb of woe. 
With haggard eye, the poet stood. 
Loose his beard and hoary hair 
Streamed like a meteor to the troubled air.** 

Of these Upes, the two first present a picture which 
the imagination naturally views from below; the rest 
transport us to the immediate neighbourhood of the bard, 
by the minuteness of the delineation. 

As an obvious consequence of this rapidity of thought, 
it may be worth while here to remark, that the concep- 
tions of the Painter, which are necessarily limited, not 
only to one momentary glimpse of a passing object, but 
to one precise and unchangeable point of sight, cannot 
possibly give expression to those ideal creations, the 
charm of which depends, in a great degree, on their 
quick and varied succession ; and on the ubiquity (If I 
may be allowed the phrase) of the Poet's eye. No 
better illustration of this can be produced than the ver- 
ses just quoted, compared with the repeated attempts 
which have been made to represent their subject on 
canvass. Of the vanity of these attempts it is sufficient 
to say, that, while the painter has but one point of sight, 
the poet, from the nature of his art, has been enabled, 
in this instance, to avail himself of two^ without impair- 
ing, in the least, the efiect of his description, by this 
sudden and unobserved shifting of the scenery.* 

* I cannot help thinking that (iray, while he profesies to convey a diflcrent ten- 
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In consequence of the play of imagination now de- 
scribed, added to the influence of associations fonnerly 
remarked, it is easily conceivable in what manner Height 
and Depth, though precisely opposite to each oih&r in 
their physical properties, should so easily accord togeth- 
er in the pictures which imagination forms ; and should 
even, in many cases, be almost identified in the emotions 
which they produce. 

Nor will there appear any thine in this doctrine sa- 
Touring of paradox, or of an undul spirit of theoiy, in 
the judgment of those who recollect, that, although the 
humor of Swift and of Arbuthnot has accustomed us to 
state the ''rWOS and the BA'0O2 as standing in di- 
rect opposition to each other, yet, according to the 
phraseology of Longinus, the oldest writer on the sub- 
ject now extant, the opposite to the sublime is not the 
profound^ but the humble^ the loWj or the puerile.* In 
one very remarkable passage, which has puzzled several 
of his commentators not a Uttle, vxpos and pdOog^ instead 
of being stated in contrast with each other, seem to be 
particularized as two things comprehended under some 
one common genus, corresponding to that expressed by 



timent, has betrayed a secret consciousnes of the unrivalled powers which poetiy 
derives from this latitude in the management of her machinery, in his spleoiud but 
exaggerated panegyric on the designs which Mr. Bentley decorated one of the edi- 
tions of his book. The circumstances he has Ditched on as characteristical of the 
genius of that artist, are certainly those in which the prerogatives of poetry ara the 
most incontestable. 

" In lilent gaxe, the tuneful choir anumgi 
Uilf plesMd, half blushing, let the muse adaiire, 

While Bontlej leads her sister art along, 
And bide the pencil answer to the lyre. 

** See, in their conno, eocA tnnuftery tkemgkly 

Fiied kf/ kis Unuk, a lasting esMNce take ; 
Each ffrvoM, m fnu^** airp eolcrimg wromgkt, 

T\» lootd aymmetry and Itfe awaksT'^ 

* li di fitiQaxuideg avrixQV vntvavxlov loiq fityi&Bai, &rC. d&c Sect 3. 

When Pope attempted to introduce the image of the profound into poetry, be 
felt himsolf reduced to the necessity, instead of representing his dunces as exertiof 
themselves to dive to the bottom of the ocean, to plunge them, one after another, 
into the dirt of Fleet-ditch :— 

" The king of dikee ! than whom no sluice of mud 
With deeper sable bloU the silver flood." 

* • * 

'* Next Smedley diT*d : slow circles dimpled o*er 
The quaking mud, that elos'd and op*a no more." 

♦ ♦ • 

'* Then Hill etsaj'd : scarce vanishM out of sight, 
He buoys up instant, and returns to light : 
Ho bears no token or the sabhs streams. 
And mounts aloft among the awans of Thamos." 
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the word (Utitudo in Latin. 'Huiv Si ixityo Stajtofffxiov 
Iv ofjfV) ^^ £^iv vtpovs Tis ^ fiaOovg ripnf. Smith, in 
his En^ish version, omits the second of these words 
entirely ; acknowledging that he could not make sense 
of the passage as it now stands ; and intimating his own 
approbation of a conjectural emendation of Dr. Ton- 
stid's, who proposed (very absurdly, in my opinion,) to 
substitute ndOos for fidOog. Pearce, on the other hand, 
translates v^os ^ fidBos sublimitas sive aUitudo ; plainly 
considering the word ^dOos as intended by the author, 
in conjunction with fhposy to complete that idea which 
the Greek language did not enable him to convey more 
concisely. As Pearce's translation is, in this instance, 
adopted, without the slightest discussion or explanation, 
by the very acute and learned Toup, in his edition of 
Longinus, it may be considered as also sanctioned by 
the high authority of his name.* 

The stress which the authors of Martmus Scriblerus 
have laid upon SubUmity, in the literal sense of the 
word, together with the ludicrous parallel which they 
have so happily kept up between the art of risings and 
the art of snMngj has probably had no inconsiderable 
effect in diverting the graver critics who have since 
appeared, from an accurate examination of those obvi- 
ous analogies and natural associations, which can alone 
explain some of the most perplexing difficulties connec- 
ted with the object of our present inquiry. f 

•Nate(Bb.) 

t **The SobUiiM of nttme if the sky* the mm, moon, ttara. Sic. The profound of 
nature b gold, pearls, precious itonei, and the treaaures of the deep, wnich are in- 
ettiiDaMe as unimown. But all that lies between diese, as com, flowers, (ruitB, ani- 
mals, and things for the mere use of man, are of mean price, and so common as not 
to be greatly esteemed by the curious.*' Jti qf Sinking m Poetry, chap. vi. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 



UENERALIZATIONS OF THE WORD BUBLIMITYy IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE 

INFLUENCE OF RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATIONS. 



Beside the circumstances already mentioned, a vari- 
ety of others conspire to distinguish Sublimity or Alti- 
tude from all the other directions in which space is ex- 
tended ; and which, of consequence, conspire to invite 
the imagination, on a correspondent variety of occasions, 
into one common track. The idea of Sublimity which 
is, in itself, so grateful and so flattering to the mind, be- 
comes thus a common basis of a great multitude of col- 
lateral associations ; establishing vniversaJly^ wherever 
men are to be found, an affinity or harmony among the 
different things presented simultaneously to the thoughts; 
an affinity, which a man of good taste never fails to re- 
cognise, although he may labor in vain to trace any met- 
apnysical principle of connexion. It is in this way I 
would account for the application of the word sublimity 
to most, if not to all the different qualities enumerated 
by Mr. Burke, as its constituent elements ; instead of 
attempting to detect in these qualities some common 
circumstance, or circumstances, enabling them to pro- 
duce similar effects. In confirmation of this remark, 1 
shall point out very briefly, a few of the natural associa- 
tions attached to the idea of what is physically or lite- 
rally Sublime, without paying much attention to the or- 
der in which I am to arrange them. 

It will contribute greatly to assist my readers in fol- 
lowing me through this argument, always to bear in 
mind, that the observations which I am to offer neither 
imply any dissent, on my part, from the critical decisions 
of former writers, nor lend to weaken, in the smallest 
degree, the authority of their precepts, so far as they 
are founded on a just induction of particulars. A uni- 
vei*sal association furnishes a basis of practice, as solid 
and as independent of the caprice of fashion as a meta- 
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:hysical affinity or relation ; and the investigation of the 
fi rmer is a legitimate object of philosophical curiosity 
no less than the latter. In the present instance, I am 
disposed to assent to most of the critical conclusions 
adopted both by Mr. Burke and by Mr. Price; and 
were the case otherwise, I should be cautious in op- 
posing my own judgment to theirs, on questions so 
foreign to my ordinary pursuits, how freely soever I 
may have presumed to canvass the opinions which they 
have proposed on some other points of a more specu- 
lative and abstract nature. 

Of all the associations attached to the idea of Sub- 
limity, the most impressive are those arising from the 
tendency which the religious sentiments of men, in eve- 
ry age and country, have had to carry their thoughts 
upwards towards the objects of their worship. To what 
this tendency is owing, I must not at present stop to 
inquire. It is sufficient for my purpose, if it be granted, 
(and this is a fact about which there cannot well be 
any dispute) that it is the result of circumstances com- 
mon to all the various conditions of mankind. In some 
cases, the heavens have been conceived to be the dwel- 
ling place of the gods ; in others, the sun, moon, and 
other heavenly bodies, have themselves been deified ; 
but, in all cases, without exception, men have conceived 
their fortunes to depend on causes operating from 
above. Hence those apprehensions which, in all ages, 
they have been so apt to entertain, of the influence of 
the Stars on human affairs. Hence, too, the astrologi- 
cal meaning of the word ascendantj together with its 
metaphorical application to denote the moral influence 
which one Mind may acquire over another.* The lan- 



* In the followhig line of Enniiu, Jupiter and the Starry Sublime are used as 
■ynoDjmoiu eipretuon* : 

" Aspioe hoc tublime candetu, qucia iiiToc«nt oiuDot Jocem,** 

It la ohwrved by Sir William Jonen, that " the Jupiter or Dikspiter, here 
menriooed by Enniuf, Is the Indian God of the visible heavens, called Indra, or 
the JRng, and Ditespiter, or Lord of the Sky ; and that moiit of hix epithets in 

Sanscrit are the same with those of the Ennian Jovk. His weapon is the thuo- 

dcffbplt ; he is the regent of winds and showers ; and though the East b peculiarly 
OBdcr his care, yet his Olympus is Meru, or the North pole, allegorically repre- 
sented as a mountain of gold and gems." — (JXsiertation on the Gode of Greece, 
Aaky, and India.) 

Ine atme natural association has evidently suggested the towering forms so com- 
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guage of scripture is exactly consonant to these natural 
associations. *^ If I beheld the Sun when it shined, or 
the Moon walking in brightness, and my heart hath been 
secredy enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand, 
this also were an iniquity to be punished by the Judge, 
for I should have denied the God that is abovjs/' — 

^^ I AM THE HIGH AND THE LOFTT OnE, WHO INHABITETH 

ETERVITT." ^* As THE HEATENS ARE HIGH AB07X THE 

EARTH, SO ARE MY THOUGHTS ABOVE TOUR THOUOHTB, 
AITD MY WAYS ABOVE YOUR WAYS.*' 

How closely the literal and the religious Sublime were 
associated together in the mind of Milton, (whose taste 
seems to have been formed chiefly on the study of the 
poetical parts of the sacred writings) appears from num* 
berless passages in the Paradise Lost 

** Now had th' almighty Father from above. 
From the pure empyrean where he sits, 
High throned iAave aU height^ bent down his eye." 

In some cases, it may perhaps be doubted, whether 
Afilton has not forced on the mind the image of literal 
height^ somewhat more strongly than accords perfecdy 
with the overwhelming sublimity which his subject de- 
rives from so many other sources. At the same time, 
who would venture to touch, with a profane hand, the 
following verses 7 

** So even and morn accomplished the sixth day. 
Yet not till the Creator from his work 
Desisting, though unwearied, ttp returned, 
Uj) to the heaven of heavens, his high ahode^ 
Thence to behold this new created world." 

" Up he rode 
Followed with acclamation, and the sound 
Symphonious of ten thousand harps, that tuned 
Angelic harmony ; the earth, the air, 
Resounding, (thou rememberest, for thou hcard'st) 
The heavens and all the constellations rung, 
The planets in their stations listening stood. 
While the bright pomp ascended jubilant, ^^ 



raon in 0(lificc<< consecrated to the memory of the dead, or to the ceremonies of 
religious wonthip; — the forms, for example, of the pyramid; of the ohelisk ; of the 
column ; and of the spires appropriated to our churches in this part of the world. 



{( 



Tho villafo church, iinon|( tho troci, 

l^ball point, with taper spire, to llcvLvcn.^*— -Rogers. 
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Is it not probable that the impression, produced by 
this association, strong as it still is, was yet stronger in 
ancient times 1 The discovery of the earth's sphericity, 
and of the general theory of gravitation, has taught us, 
that the words above and below have only a relative im- 

E>rt. The natural association cannot fail to be more or 
ss counteracted in every understanding to which this 
doctrine is familiarized ; and, although it may not be so 
far weakened as to destroy altogether the effect of po- 
etical descriptions proceeding on popular phraseology, 
the effect must necessarily be very inferior to what it 
was in ages, when the notions of the wise concerning 
the local residence of the Gods were precisely the same 
with those of the vulgar. We may trace their powerful 
influence on the philosophy of Plato, in some of his 
Dialogues ; and he is deeply indebted to them for that 
strain of sublimity which characterizes those parts^ of his 
writings which have more peculiarly excited the enthu- 
siasm of his followers. 

The conclusions of modern science leave the imagi- 
nation at equal liberty to shoot, in all directions, through 
the immensity of space ; suggesting undoubtedly, to a 
p&losophical mind, the most grand and magnificent of 
all conceptions ; but a conception not nearly so well 
adapted to the pictures of poetry, as the popular illusion 
which places heaven exactly over our heads. Of the 
truth 01 this last remark no other proof is necessary than 
the doctrine of the Antipodes, which, when alluded to in 
poetical description, produces an effect much less akin 
to the sublime than to the ludicrous. 

Hence an obvious account of the connexion between 
the ideas of Sublimity and of Power. The Heavens we 
conceive to be the abode, of the Almighty ; and when 
we implore the protection of his omnipotent arm, or ex- 
press our resignation to his irresistible decrees, by an 
involuntary movement, we lift our eyes upwards.* 

As of all the attributes of God, Omnipotence is the 



* The Moie account may be given of the orisin of vuiious other natural si^n^, ex- 
prewive of relifiiouA adoration ; (pahnas ad siarra tenJcnx, ^v. &c.) and of rtouie 
cMCfBooiefl which have obtained very generally over th:* wu'UI, particularly that of 
ffftrmg up income. 

VOL. IV, 36 
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most impressive in its effects upon the imagination, so 
the sublimest of all descriptions are those which turn on 
the infinite Power manifested in the fabric of the uni- 
verse ; — in the magnitudes, (more especially) the dis- 
tances, and the velocities of the heavenly bodies ; and 
in the innumerable systems of worlds which he has 
caUed into existence. ^^ Let there be light, and there was 
lighty^ has been quoted as an instance of sublime writing 
by almost every critic since the time of Longinus ; and 
its sublimity arises partly from the divine brevity with 
which it expresses the instantaneous effect of the crea- 
tive fiat; partly from the religious sentiment which it 
identifies with our conception of the moment, when the 
earth was first "visited by the day-spring from on 
high.'* Milton appears to have felt it in its full force, 
from the exordium of his hymn : 

" Hail, holy light ! offspring of heaven first-born." • 

The sublimity of Lucretius will be found to depend 
chiefly (even in those passages where he denies the in- 
terference of the Gods in the government of the world) 
on the lively images which he indirectly presents to 
his readers, of the Attributes against which he reasons. 
In these instances, nothing is more remarkable than the 
skill with which he counteracts the frigid and anti-po- 
etical spirit of his philosophical system ; — the sublimest 
descriptions of Almighty Power sometimes forming a 
part of his argument against the Divine Omnipotence. 
In point of logical consistency, indeed, he thus sacrifices 
every thing ; but such a sacrifice he knew to be essen- 
tial to his success as a poet. 

" Nana (proh sancta Deum tranquilla pectora pace, 
Clu:^ placidum degunt ajvum, vitamque screnam !) 
Quis regere immensi summam, quis habere profundi 
Indu raanu validas potis est modcranter habenas ? 
Quis pariter coelos omneis convertere ? et omneis 
Ignibus ajtheriis terras suffire feraceis ? 
Omnibus inque locis esse omni temjwre pra;sto ? 
Nubibus ut tenebras faciat, coclique serena 
Concutiat sonitu ? turn fulmina mittat, et a;des 
Saepe suas disturbet, et in deserta recedens 

■ — - - — ■ — _ . B_^^M^r~ 

9 

•Note (Cc.) 
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Sieviatf exercens telam, quod sepe nocenteis 
Pneterit, exanimatque indignos, mqae merenteisf "* 

The sublime effect of rocks and of cataracts ; of huge 
ridges of mountains ; of vast and gloomy forests ; of im- 
mense and impetuous rivers ; of the boundless ocean ; 
and, in general, of every thing which forces on the at- 
tention the idea of Creative Power, is owing, in part,f 
to the irresistible tendency which that idea has to raise 
the thoughts toward Heaven. — ^The influence of some 
of these spectacles, in awakening religious impressions, 
is nobly exemplified in Gray's ode, written at the Grande 
Chartreuse ; — an Alpine scene of the wildest and most 
awful grandeur, where every thing appears fresh from 
the hand of Omnipotence, inspiring a sense of the more 
immediate presence of the Divinity. 

• 

'' PrcBseniiorem ei conspicimus Deum 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 
Clivosque prsruptos, sonantes 

Inter aquas, nemorumque noctcm ; 
QusLm si repostus sub trabe citrea 
Fulgeret auro, et PhidiacA manu.*' 

The same very simple theory appears to me to afford 
a satisfactory account of the application of the word 
sublimity to Eternity, to Immensity,J to Omnipresence, 
to Omniscience ; — in a word, to all the various qualities 
which enter into our conceptions of the Divine Attri- 
butes. As my object, however, in this essay, is not 
to write a treatise on the Sublime, but merely to sug- 
gest slight hints for the consideration of others, I shall 
content myself with remarking farther, under this head, 
the influence which the sacred writings must have had, 
all over the Christian world, in adding solemnity and 
majesty to these natural cpmbinations. If the effect of 
mere elevation be weakened in a philosophical mind, by 
the discoveries of modern science, all the adjuncts, 
physical and moral, which revelation teaches us to con- 
nect with the name of the " Most High," have gained 
an infinite accession of Sublimity. 



* Lncret. Lib. U. 1098. 

1 1 ny m fort, as it will afterwards appear that other drcumttances, of a rery 
^flerent lort, conspire to the same end. 
t Note (D d.) 
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From the associations thus consecrated in scripture, 
a plausible explanation might be deduced, of the poeti- 
cal effect of almost all the quaHties which Mr. Burke, 
and other modern critics, have enumerated as constitu- 
ents of the Sublime ; but it is gratifying to the curiosity 
to push the inquiry fartlier, by showing the deep root 
which the same associations have in the physicsd and 
moral nature of the human race ; and the tendency 
which even the superstitious creeds of ancient times 
had to confirm their authority. 

In some respects, indeed, these creeds were admira- 
bly fitted for the purposes of poetry; in none more 
than in strengthening that natural association between 
the ideas of the Sublime and of the Terrible, which 
Mr. Burke has so ingeniously, and I think justly, re- 
solved into the connexion between this last idea and 
that of Power. The region from which Superstition 
draws all her omens and anticipations of futurity lies 
over our heads. It is there she observes the aspects 
of the planets, and the eclipses of the sun and moon; 
or watches the Ilight of birds, and the shifting lights 
about the pole. This, too, is the region of the most 
awful and -alarming meteorological appearances, — " va- 
pours and clouds and storms;" and (what is a circum- 
stance of peculiar consequence in this argument) of 
thunder, which has, in all countries, been regarded by 
the multitude, not only as the immediate effect of su- 
pernatural interposition, but as an expression of dis- 
pleasure from above. It is accordingly from this very 
phenomenon (as Mr. Burke has remarked) that the 
word astonishment i w^hich expresses the strongest emo- 
tion produced by the Sublime, is borrowed. 

If the former observations be just, instead of con- 
sidering, with Mr. Burke, Terror as the ruling principle 
of the religious sublime^ it would be nearer the truth to 
say, that the Terrible derives w^hatever character of 
Sublimity belongs to it from religious associations. The 
application of the epithet sublime to these, has, I trust, 
been already sufliciently accounted for. 

It may not be improper to add, with respect to the 
awful phenomenon of thunder, that the intimate combi- 
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BadoD between its impression on the ear, and those ap- 
pearances in the heavens which are regarded as its 
signs or forerunners, must not only cooperate with the 
circumstances mentioned by Mr Burke, in imparting to 
Darkness the character of the Terrible, but must 
strengthen, by a process still more direct, the connex- 
ion between the ideas of Darkness and of mere Eleva- 
lion. 

*' Fulmina gigni de crassis, alteque, patandum est, 
Nubibus extructis : nam coslo nulla sereno, 
Nee levitcr densis miuuntur nubibus uoqaam." * 

** Eripiunt aubito nubea ccelumque diemque 
Teucrorum ex oculis ; ponto nox incubat aira ; 
Intonu^re poli.** t 

The same direction is naturally given to the fancy, by 
the Darkness which precedes hurricanes ; and also, dur- 
ing an eclipse of the sun, by the disaslraus ttrilight shed 
OH half the nations. Even in common discourse, as well 
as in poetry, we speak of the fall of night, and of Xhefall 
of evening. 



^Oquqh d' ovQaPo^fv vv^jf 



** Down rushed the night.*' 

In general, fancy refers to the visible heavens, the 
source of Darkness as well as of Light ; and according- 
ly, both of these (as Mr. Burke has remarked,) have 
sometimes an important place assigned to them, in sub- 
lime descriptions. They both, indeed, accord and har- 
monize perfectly with this natural group of associations ; 
— abstracting altogether from the powerful aid which 
they occasionally contribute in strengthening the other 
impressions connected with the Terrible. 

And here, I must beg leave to turn the attention of 
my readers, for a moment, to the additional effect which 
these conspiring associations (more particularly those 
arising from religious impressions) lend to every object 
which we consider as Sublime, in the literal sense of that 
word. I before took notice of the sublime flight of the £a- 



* See the rest of thii patMge, Lucret. Lib. vL 24€. 
t iEoeid. Ub. i. 88. 
X Odyw. Ub. T. 294. 
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^e ; but what an accession of poetical sublimity has the 
Eagle derived from the attributes ascribed to him in an- 
cient mythology, as the sovereign of all the other inhab- 
itants of the air ; as the companion and favorite of Ju- 
piter; and as the bearer of his armour in the war 
against the giants ! In that celebrated passage of Pindar, 
(so nobly imitated by Gray and by Akenside) where he 
describes the power of music in soothing the angry pas- 
sions of the gods ; the abruptness of the transition from 
the thunderbolt to the eagle ; and the picturesque mi- 
nuteness of the subsequent lines, sufficiently show what 
a rank was occupied by this bird in the warm imagina- 
tion of Grecian idolatry.* — Of the two English poets, 
just mentioned, it is observable that the former has 
made no farther reference to Jupiter, than as carrying 
" the feathered king on his sceptePd hand ; " but in or- 
der to compensate for this omission, he has contrived, 
in his picture of the eagle's sleep, by the magical charm 
of figurative language, to suggest, indirectly, the very 
same sublime image with which the description of Pin- 
dar commences : 

"Quench'd in dark clouds of slumber lie, 
The terror of his beak, and lightning of his eye." t 

After these remarks, it will not appear surprising that 
the same language should be transfeired from the ob- 
jects of religious worship, to whatever is calculated to 

* K(u rov al/uuTur xfQUVtov a6irrvfig 
An'uov nv()6g. iii'- 

dfl d «!'« IfXUTTTO) /Uo^ tilfTOS, 6i.C, &LC. 

t May I be permitted to add, that in Akenside's imitation, as well as in the original, 
the reader is prepared for the short episode of the Eai;le,( which in all the three de- 
scriptions i^ unquc-slionahly the most piominunt feature) hy the previous alhisiunto the 
xt0atv*0¥ iiteiov Tv^of ; — and to su^:ire<t my doubt-^, wht'thcr in (Jray, tlic transition to 
this picturo iVom Thraciifs hills and the Lf}ril of Jfar, be not a little too violent, 
even for lyiic poetry. — The Ln^lish reader mayjudj^e of this, fiom the verses of 

Akenside 

" Thoso lurty striiip"» 
That rhann tlio iniinl nf-rdtls: that fill tho courtB 
Of wi«l«' OlvinpiH with oblivion swH»t 
Ot'cviN, wl'h iintimiiul rt>t frtmi riiro.«, 
A«i<"uagL' tin." t«>rrtirs of the thruiie of J«)ve ; 
And <nK'nch th«' fonniiliilili' iIiunil«'rlH)It 
(►f unrclenlin;,' firu. With j«lark(-iiM wingn, 
AVliilf now th»' solemn r<»iir«-rf hrciillici! around, 
IncumlM.'nt o'er the KOMptro of hi!« lord, 
Fl'-<'p« tho Htern t'nglo ; by th'^ nuinlM»r'd notoi. 
PiKsi's-iM, and satiate with the fuelling tune : 
Sovereign of birdji." 
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excite the analogous, though comparatively weak senti- 
ments of admiration and of wonder. The word suspice- 
re (to look up) is only one example out of many which 
might be mentioned. Cicero has furnished us with in- 
stances of its application, both to the reUgious senti* 
ment, and to the enthusiastic admiration with which we 
regard some of the objects of taste. ** Esse praestantem 
aliquam aetemamque naturam, et earn suspiciendam ad- 
mirandamque hominum generi, pulchritude mundi ordo- 
que rerum ccelestium cogit confiteri," * — " Eloquentiam^ 
quam suspicerent omnes, quam admirarentur," Su^.f 
On the latter occasion, as well as on the former, the 
words suspicio and admiror are coupled together, in. 
order to convey more forcibly one single idea. 

On this particular view of the sublime, considered in 
connexion with religious impressions, I have only to 
take notice farther, of a remarkable coincidence be- 
tween their influence and that of the feelings excited by 
literal Sublimity, in assimilating the poetical effects of 
the two opposite dimensions of Depth and of HeighL 
In the case of literal Sublimity, I have already endeav- 
oured to account for this assimilation. In that now be- 
fore us, it seems to be the obvious result of those con- 
ceptions so natural to the human mind, which have uni- 
versally suggested a separation of the invisible world 
into two distinct regions ; the one situated at an im- 
mense distance above the earth's surface ; the other at 
a corresponding distance below; — the one a blissful 
and glorious abode, to which virtue is taught to aspire 
as its final reward; the other inhabitated by beings 
in a state of punishment and of degradation. The pow- 
ers to whom the infliction of this punishment is commit- 
ted, cannot fail to be invested by the fancy as the min- 
isters and executioners of divine justice, with some 
of the attributes which are characteristical of the Sub- 
lime ; and this association it seems to have been a great 
object of the heathen mythology to strengthen, as much 
as possible, by the fabulous accounts of the alliances 
between the celestial and the infernal deities ; and by 

* De Divinit Ub. u. t Ont. 28. 
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Other fictions of a similar tendency. Pluto was the 
son of Saturn, and the brother of Jupiter ; Proserpine, 
the daughter of Jupiter and of Ceres; and even the 
river Styx was consecrated into a divinity, held in vene- 
ration and dread by all the Gods. 

The language of the inspired writings is, on this as on 
other occasions, beautifully accommodated to the irre- 
sistible impressions of nature ; availing itself of such 
popular and familiar words as upwards and doumttardsy 
above and belaWf in condescension to the frailty of the 
human mind, governed so much by sense and imagina- 
tion, and so Uttle by the abstractions of philosophy* 
Hence the expression of fallen Angels, which, by recall- 
ing to us the eminence from which they fell, communi- 
cates, in a single word, a character of Sublimity to the 
bottomless abyss : " How art thou fallen from heaven, 
O Lucifer, son of the morning ! " The Supreme Being is 
himself represented as filling hell with his presence; 
while the throne where he manifests his glory is con- 
ceived to be placed on high : " If I ascend into heaven, 
thou art there ; if I make my bed in hell, thou art there 
also." 

To these associations, Darkness, Power, Terror, 
Eternity, and various other adjuncts of Sublimity, lend 
their aid in a manner too palpable to admit of any com-* 
mentt 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 



OBNKRAUZATIONS OF SUBUMITT IN CONSEQUENCE OF A880CIATIONII 
RESULTING FROM TU PHENOMENA OF GRAVITATION, AND FROM THE 
OTHER PHYSICAL ARISkJrOEMENTS WITH WHICH OUR SENSES ARE CON- 
▼EBSANT. 

When we confine our views to the earth's surface, a 
yariety of additional causes conspire, with those already 
suggested, to strengthen the association between Ele- 
vated Position and the ideas of Power, or of the Ter- 
rible. I shall only mention the security it affords against 
a hostile attack, and the advantages it yields in the use 
of missile weapons ; two circumstances which give an 
expressive propriety to the epithet cammanding^ as em- 
plojred in the language of Fortification. 

In other cases, elevated objects excite emotions still 
more closely allied to admiration and to awe, in conse- 
quence of our experience of the effect of heavy bodies 
falling downwards from a great height. Masses of water, 
in the form of a mountain-torrent, or of a cataract, pre- 
sent to us one of the most impressive images of irre- 
sistible impetuosity which terrestrial phenomena afford ; 
and accordingly have an effect, both on the eye and on 
the ear, of peculiar Sublimity, of which poets and ora- 
tors have often availed themselves to typify the over- 
whelming powers of their respective arts. 

** Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 
duem super notas alu^re ripas, 
Ferret, iminensusque ruit profiindo 
Pindarus ore.** 

" Now the/ich stream of music winds along, 
Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong ; 
Through Terdant vales, and Ceres" golden reign ; 
Now rolling down the steep amain, 
Headlong impetuous see it pour. 
The rocks and nodding groTes rebellow to the roar." 

^^ At ille," says QuinctiUan, speaking of the different 
kinds of eloquence, ^^ qui saxa devolvat, et pontem in- 
VOL. IV. 37 
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dignetur, et ripas sibi faciat, multus et torrens, judicem 
vel nitentem contra feret, cogetque ire qua rapit." * 

The tendency of these circumstances, in conjunction 
with others before mentioned, to associate a sublime 
effect with motion dotcnwardsy is too obvious to require 
any illustration ; and, accordingly, it opens a rich field 
of allusion to poets, wherever an idea is to be conveyed 
of mighty force and power ; or where emotions are to 
be produced, allied to terror. Motion upwards, on the 
other hand, and perhaps still more, whatever is able to 
oppose an adequate resistance to a superincumbent 
weight, or to a descending shock, furnishes, for reasons 
hereafter to be explained, the most appropriate images 
subservient to that modification of the Sublime, which 
arises from a strong expression of mental energy. 

In looking up to the vaulted roof of a Gothic Cathe- 
dral, our feelings differ, in one remarkable circumstance, 
from those excited by torrents and cataracts ; that 
whereas, in the latter instances, we see the numentum 
of falling masses actually exhibited to our senses ; in 
the former, we see the triumph of human art, in render- 
ing the law of gravitation subservient to the suspension 
of its own ordinary effects : 



(( 



The ponderous roof, 



By its own weight made stcdfast and immoveable." 

An emotion of Wonder, accordingly, is here added to 
that resulting from the Sublimity of Loftiness and of 
Power. — As we are placed too, immediately tinder the 
inpumbent mass, the idea of the Terrible is brought 
home to the imagination more directly ; and would, in 
fact, totally overpower our faculties with the expectation 
of our inevitable and instant destruction, were it not for 
the experimental proof we have had of the stability of 
similar edifices. It is this natural apprehension of im- 
pending danger, checked and corrected every moment 
by a rational conviction of our security, which seems to 
produce that silent and pleasing awe which we expe- 
rience on entering within their walls ; and which so 



* Quinct. L. 12, c. x. 
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perfectly accords with the other associations awakened 
by the sanctity of the place, and with the sublimity of 
the Being in whom they are centered.* 

The effect of the habits of thought and of feeling 
which have been just described, give not only a pro- 
priety but a beauty to epithets expressive of the Ter- 
rible, even when appUed to the great elevation of things 
from which no danger can, for a moment, be conceived 
to be possible. 

" — ^Where not a precipice yrotwis o'er the heath 
To rouse a noble horror in the soul." 

" Mark how the dread pantheon stands 
Amid the domes of modern hands : 
Amid the toys of idle state, 
How simply, how severely great ! " 

To all this it may be added, that the momentum of fall- 
ing bodies is one of the most obvious resources of which 
Man avails himself for increasing his physical power, in 
the infancy of the mechanical arts. Even in the hostile 
exertions made with the rudest weapons of offence, 
such as the club and the mace, power is always employ- 
ed ^om above; and the same circumstance of superiori- 
/y, in the Hteral sense of that word, is considered as the 
most decisive mark of victory in still closer conflict. 
The idea of Power, accordingly, comes naturally to be 
associated with the quarter from which it can alone be 
exerted in the most advantageous and effectual manner ; 
and that of weakness with prostration, inferiority, and 
submission. 
When these different considerations are combined, it 



* An emotion of wonder ^ analogous to tliat excited by the vaulted roof of a cathe- 
dral, cntera deeply into the pleasing effect produced by a majestic arch thrown 
acfOM a river or a ^f. That it does not depend merely on the beauty of form, or 
upon vastness of dimension, appears clearly from the comparative meanness of an 
fatm bridge, though executed on a far greater scale. I was never more disappointed 
in my lifo than when 1 first saw the bridge at Sunderland. 

In the following rude lines of ChurchiU, which Mr. Tooko*s letter to Junius has 
nMHle fiuniliar to every ear, the feelings which give to the $tone arch its peculiar 
character of grandeur are painted with equal justness and spirit : 



" ''r u the lul key-«toiM) 



That makM the arch ; the rest th:^t there were pnt. 
Are nothing till that oomee to bind and shut. 
Then atanae it a triumphal mark : then men 
Ubwrvu the strcnflh, the boicht, the why and when 
It waa erected \ tuoA ■tall, walkinf under, 
Meet aone new matter to kwk up and wonder.*' 
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M^ill not appear surprising, that the ideas of Power and 
of High Station, should, in their application to our own 
species, be almost identified ; insomuch that, in using 
this last expression, we are scarcely conscious of speak- 
ing metaphoricaUy. A similar remark may be extended 
to the following phrases ; High rank — High birth — ^High- 
spirited — High-minded ; High-Priest — High-Churchman 
— Serene Highness — High and Mighty Prince. The 
epithet suhlime, when applied to the Ottoman Court, 
affords another example of the same association. Sir 
William Temple's comparison of the subordination and 
gradations of ranks in a mixed monarchy to a Pyramid ; 
and Mr. Burke's celebrated allusion toithe '^ Corinthian 
Capitals of Society," are but expansions and illustra- 
tions of this proverbial and unsuspected figure of speech. 
The same considerations appear to me to ' throw a 
satisfactory light on that intimate connexion between 
the ideas of Sublimity and of Energy which Mr. Knight 
has fixed on as the fundamental principle of his theory. 
The direction in which the energies of the human mind 
are conceived to be exerted, will of course be in op- 
position to that of the potcers to which it is subjected ; 
of the dangers which hang over it ; of the obstacles 
which it has to surmount in rising to distinction. Hence 
the metaphorical expressions of an unbending spirit ; of 
bearing up against the pressure of misfortune ; of an 
aspirings or towering ambition, and innumerable others. 
Hence, too, an additional association, strengthening won- 
derfully the analogy, already mentJoned, between Sub- 
limity and certain Moral qualities ; qualities which, on 
examination, will be found to be chiefly those recom- 
mended in the Stoical School ; implying a more than 
ordinary energy of mind, or of what the French call 
Force of Character. In truth, Energy, as contradistin- 
guished from Power, is but a more particular and modi- 
fied conception of the same idea ; comprehending the 
cases where its sensible effects do not attract obser- 
vation ; but where its silent operation is measured by 
the opposition it resists, or by the weight it sustains. 
The brave man, accordingly, was considered by the 
Stoics as partaking of the sublimity of that Almighty 
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Being who puts him to the trial ; and whom they con- 
ceived as v^itnessing, with pleasure, the erect and un- 
daunted attitude in which he awaits the impending 
storm, or contemplates the ravages which it has spread 
around him. ** Non video quid habeat in terns Jupiter 
pulchrius, quam ut spectet Catonem, jam partibus non 
semel fractis, siantem rdhilondnus inter ruinas publicas 
rectumJ* 

It is this image of mental energy, bearing up against 
the terrors of overwhelming Power, which gives so 
strong a poetical effect to the description of Epicurus in 
Lucretius ; and also to the character of Satan, as con- 
ceived by Milton. But in all these cases, the sublimity 
of Energy, when carefully analyzed, will be found to be 
merely relative ; or, if I may use the expression, to be 
only a reflection from the sublimity of the Power to 
which it is opposed.* 

It will readily occur as an objection to some of the 
foregoing conclusions, that horizontal extent^ as well as 
great altitude^ is an element of the Sublime. Upon the 
slightest reflection, however, it must appear obvious, 
that this extension of the meaning of Sublimity arises 
entirely from the natural association between elevated 
position and a commanding prospect of the earth's siir- 
lace, in all directions. As the most palpable measure of 
elevation is the extent of view which it affords, so, on 
the other hand, an enlarged horizon recalls impressions 
connected with great elevation. The plain of Yorkshire, 
and perhaps in a still greater degree, Salisbury plain, 
produces an emotion approaching to sublimity on the 
mind of a Scotchman, the first time he sees it ; — an 
emotion, I am persuaded, very different from what would 
be experienced on the same occcasion, by a Fleming 
or a Dutchman ; and this^ abstracting altogether from 
the charm of novelty. The feelings connected with the 
wide expanse over which his eye was accustomed to 
wander from the summits of his native mountains, and 

* The pleasure we feel in the coDsdousneM of energy if but a particular caae of 
that arisiDg from the consciousness of Power. 

With respect to the pleasure connected with the consciousness of Power, see 
some remarks in a small volume, entitled ** Outlines oi Moral Philosophy ," by the 
author of this work. [See Vol. iii. of this edition.] 
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which^ in hUly countries, are to be enjoyed exclusively, 
during the short intervals of a serene sky, from emi- 
nences which, in general, are lost among the clouds, — 
these feelings are, in some measure, awakened by that 
enlarged horizon which now every where surrounds 
him ; the principle of Association, in this, as in number- 
less other cases, transferring whatever emotion is neces- 
sarily connected with a particular idea, to every thing 
else which is inseparably linked with it in the memory. 
This natural association between the ideas of Eleva- 
tion and of Horizontal Extent is confirmed and enliven- 
ed by another, arising also from the physical laws of our 
perceptions. It is a curious, and at the same time a 
well known fact, that in proportion as elevation or any 
other circumstance widens our horizon, the enlargement 
of our horizon adds to the apparent height of the vault 
above us. It was long ago remarked by Dr. Smith of 
Cambridge, that ^^ the known distance of the terrestrial 
objects which terminate our view, makes that part of 
the sky which is towards the horizon, appear more dis- 
tant than that which is towards the zenith ; so that the 
apparent figure of the sky is not that of a hemisphere, 
but of a smaller segment of a sphere." To this remark 
a later writer has added, that " when the visible horizon 
is terminated by very distant objects, the celestial vault 
seems to be enlarged in all its dimensions." — " When I 
view it," he observes, " from a confined street or lane, 
it bears some proportion to the buildings that surround 
me ; but when I view it from a large plain, terminated 
on all hands by hills which rise one above another, to 
the distance of twenty miles from the eye, methinks I 
see a new heaven, whose magnificence declares the 
greatness of its author, and puts every human edifice 
out of countenance ; for now, the lofty spires and the 
gorgeous palaces shrink into nothing before it, and bear 
no more proportion to the celestial dome, than their 
makers bear to its maker." * — Let the same experi- 
ment be tried from the summit of a lofty mountain, com- 
manding an immense prospect all around of land and of 

* Rcid*8 Inquiry, chap. vi. sect. 22. 
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sea ; and the effect will be found to be magnified on a 
scale beyond description. 

To those who have verified this optical phenomenon 
by their own observation, it will not appear surprising, 
that the word sublimity should have been transferred 
from the vertical line, not only to the horizontal surface, 
but also to the immense concavity of the visible hemis- 
phere. As these various modifications of space are 
presented to the eye at the same moment, each height- 
ening the efiect of the others, it is easily conceivable 
that the same epithet should be insensibly applied to 
them in common ; and that this common epithet should 
be borrowed from that dimension on which so much of 
the general result primarily depends.* 

Another extension of the word sublimity seems to be 
in part explicable on the same principle ; I mean the ap- 
plication we occasionally make of it to the emotion pro- 
duced by looking downwards. For this latitude of ex- 
pression I already endeavoured to account fi-om other 
considerations ; but the solution will appear still more 
satisfactory, when it is recollected, that, along with that 
apparent enlargement of the celestial vault, which we 
enjoY from a high mountain, there is an additional per- 
ception, which comes home still more directly to our 
personal feelings, that of the space by which we are 
separated from the plain below. With this perception 
a feeling of Awe (arising partly from the giddy emi- 
nence on which we stand, and partly from the solitude 
and remoteness of our situation) is, in many cases, 
combined ; a feeling which cannot fail to be powerfully 
instrumental in binding the association between depthy 
and the other elements which swell the complicated 
emotion excited by the rare incident of an Alpine pros- 
pect. 

'* What dreadful pleasure there to stand sublime, 
Like shipwrecJe^d mariner on desert cocLsty 
And view th' enormous waste of vapours toss'd 
In billows lengthening to th' horizon round ; 
Now scoop'd in gulis, in mountains now emboss'd.*^ t 

• Note (E e.) 

t Accofdiiif^y, we find the poets (requently employing words synonymouf with 
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With respect to the concavity over our heads, (and 
of which, how far soever we may travel on the earth's 
surface, the summit or cope is always exactly coincident 
with our shifting zenith) it is farther observable, that its 
sublime effect is much increased by the mathematical 
regularity of its form ; suggesting the image of a vast 
RotundOy having " its centre every where, and its circum- 
ference nowhere ; '' a circumstance which forces irre- 
si9tibly on the mind, the idea of something analogous to 
architectural design, carried into execution by Omnipo- 
tence itself. This idea is very strongly stated in the 
passage which was last quoted ; and it is obviously im- 
plied in the familiar transference of the words Vault 
and Dome, from the edifices of the builder to the di- 
vine handywork. — " This majestical roofy fretted with 
golden fires," — an expression which Shakspeare ap- 
plies to the firmament, has been suggested by the same 
analogy. 

As the natural bias of the imagination, besides, is to 
conceive the firmament to be something solidy in which 
the sun, moon, and stars, are mechanically fixed, a senti- 
ment of Wonder at the unknown means by which the 
law of gravity is, in this instance, counteracted, comes 
to be superadded to the emotion excited by the former 
combination of circumstances. This sentiment is very 
frequently expressed by children ; and the feelings of 
childhood have often an influence of which we are lit- 
tle aware (more especially in matters of Taste) on those 
which are experienced in the maturity of our judgment* 

The sublime effect of the celestial vault is still farther 
heightened by the vast and varied space which the eye 
has to travel over in rising gradually from the horizon to 
the zenith : — contemplating, at one time, the permanent 
glories of the starry expanse ; at another, enjoying the 
magical illusions with which, from sunrise till sunset, the 
clouds diversify the sky. To this immediate impression 
produced upon the senses, must be added the play given 

Height and Depth, as if they were nearly convertible terms : " Blue Profound.'*— 
(Akenside.)— " Rode Sublime, The secrets of th' Aby?s to spy."— (Gray.)— " Cae- 
lum Profundum." — (Virgil.) The phrase profunda altitudo is used, even by prose 
writers. An example of it occurs in Livy ; xxzviii. 28. 
* " Aspice convexo nutantem pondere mundum." Ftr^. Bucol. iv. 1. 50. 
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to the imaginatioQ, in supplying the remsdnder of that 
grand spectacle under which we are placed, and of 
which the sight can take in only, at one and the same 
moment, a limited portion. As the smallest arch of a 
circle enables us to complete the whole circumference, 
so the slightest glance of the heavens presents to our 
conceptions the entire hemisphere ; inviting the thoughts 
to grasp, at once, what the laws of vision render it im- 
possible for us to perceive, but in slow succession. The 
ingenious and well known remark which Mr. Burke has 
made on the pleasure we receive from viewing a Cylin- 
der, appear^ to me to hold, with much greater exactness, 
when applied to the effect of a Spacious Dome on a 
spectator placed under its concavity. 

In all such cases, however, as have been now under 
our consideration, notwithstanding the variety of cir- 
cumstances by which the effect is augmented or modifi- 
ed, I am inclined to think, that Sublimity, literally so 
called, will be found, in one way or another, the predomi- 
nant element or ingredient. In the description, for ex- 
ample, which Mr. Brydone has given of tne boundless 
Erospect from the top of £tna, the effect is not a 
ttle increased by the astonishing elevation of the spot 
from whence we conceive it to have been enjoyed ; and 
it is increased in a degree incomparably greater, by the 
happy skill with which he has divided our attention be- 
tween the spectacle below^ and the spectacle above. — 
Even in the survey of the upper regions, it will be ac- 
knowledged by those who reflect carefully on their own 
experience, that the eye never rests till it reaches the 
zenith ; a point to which numberless accessary associa- 
tionSy both physical and moral, unite in lending their 
attractions. 

After the remarks which have been already made on 
the natural association between the ideas of elevation, 
and of horizontal amplitude in general, it may, at first 
sight, appear superfluous to say any thing farther with 
respect to the SubUmity which is universally ascribed to 
the Ocean even when its waves are still. In this par- 
ticular case, however, the effect is so peculiarly strong, 
that it may be fairly presumed, other collateral causes 

VOL. IV. 38 
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conspire with those which have been hitherto mention- 
ed ; and accordingly, a variety of specific circumstan- 
ces instantly occur, as distinguishing the surface of a 
smooth sea from all the other instances in which the 
epithet sublime is applied to what is perfecdy flat or 
level. 

L Of these circumstances one of the most prominent 
is the unfathomable depth of the ocean ; or, in other 
words, the immeasurable elevation above its bottom, of 
those who navigate upon its surface. Agreeably to this 
idea, mariners are described in Scripture, as those " who 
see the wonders of the great deep ; " and the same 
language is employed by Gray, to exalt our conceptions 
even of the sublime flight of the eagle. 

" Sailing with supreme dominion 
Thro' the azure deeps of air." 

2. The sympathetic dread associated with the perilous 
fortunes of those who trust themselves to that incon- 
stant and treacherous element. It is owing to this, that 
in its most placid form, its temporary effect in sooth- 
ing or composing the spirits is blended with feelings 
somewhat analogous to what are excited by the sleep 
of a lion ; the calmness of its surface pleasing chiefly, 
from the contrast it exhibits to the terrors which it nat- 
urally inspires.* 

3. The idea of literal sublimity inseparably combined 
with that of the sea, from the stupendous spectacle it 
exhibits when agitated by a storm. The proverbial 
phrase of mountain billows sufficiently illustrates the 
force and the universality of this combination. j1 tem- 
pestuous sea of mountains is accordingly an expression 
applied by an ingenious writer, to the prospect w^hich 
is seen in one direction from the top of Skiddaw; and 
it would not be easy, in the same number of words, to 
convey a juster conception of what he wished to describe. 
To those who have actually navigated the deep, at a 



* Gray had niaDifestly this analogy in his view when he wrote the following 
lines : — 

** T^nniindAil of the sweeping whixlwiDd'i sway 
That hoshM in grim repoee expect* its ereninf prey." 
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distance from every visible coast, the same combination 
of ideas must present itself, even when the surface of 
the water is perfectly tranquil. Homer has accurately 
seized the natural impression of the fancy : 

All Off dtj jriy rrfOov /Xtlnofiiv, ovdi iig SUfj 
fpalrtro yutdtov, aXX ovqavoq, ijde '&aXaaaa.^ 

Odyss, Lib. xii. 1. 4()3. 

4. The complete dependence of the state of the oceau 
on that of the atmosphere ; and the association, or rather 
identification, of uoinds and waves in the common images 
of danger which they both suggest. 

In the descriptions of shipwrecks, which occur in the 
ancient poets, the sublimity will be found to result in no 
inconsiderable degree from this identification ; and in- 
deed, in this, as in many other instances, the language 
of mythology is little more than a personification of the 
natural workings of the mind. 

']n,g tintar, avvaytv vnpilag, haQO^B di novrov, 
XiQal i^laivar iXtay' ntiaag d* ogod^wiv iilXaq 
IJaytoi(av opifitor ' airy di vt<pitaai xakvipf 
Duav ofioi xal notTov' ogti^ti ^' oi{iav6&i¥ ri'|.t 

Odyss. Lib. v. 1. 2!) I. 

*'MXot9 fiir It NoTog DoQifi ngoSuXeaxB (piQiad-m, 
*'AXXojt 9 am EvQoq ZupvQt^ tt^aaxt dt(axHr.^ 

Odyss, Lib. v. 1. 331. 

5. The aid which the art of navigation, in all the sta- 
ges of its progress, derives from the observation of the 
stars ; and the consequent bias given to the fancy, to 
mount from the ocean to the heavens. A pilot seated at 
the helm, with his eye fixed on the Pole, while the rest 
of the crew abandon themselves to sleep, forms an in- 
teresting picture in some of the noblest productions of 
human genius. In the Odyssey, this astronomical asso- 
ciation is employed with\vonderful success by the genius 



* ** Pitft ti||;ht of shore, alons the surfte we bound j 
And ill above is sky, and ocean all around.'* 

t *' He spoke, and hisfa tho forky trident huriM 

Rolls clouds on cToudu, and stirs the watery world. 
At once the face of earth and sea deforms. 
Swells all the winds, and rouses all the storms.** 

X ** And now the south and now the north prevails, 
Now o'er the ocean sweep the eastern gales. 
And now the west winds rend the fluttering sails 



A 
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of Homer, to impart a character of Sublimity, even to 
the little raft of Ulysses, during his solitary voyage from 
Calypso's island. 

"Hfierog ' ovdi ol vnvog inl ^lapa^otatp tmim, 
liiifiddaf T iaoQVPTi, xal oiffi dvorra Boninp^, 
*'A^KJoy -d- , ^v xal S/ia^y inixXriaiv xaXioiHUP, 
**H T aixov (ngi<f>ttai, xal t SLqiatva doxivti. 
OTij d^ SfifiOQog itnl Xon^r ^lixtavoio,* 

Odyss. lib. v. L 270. 

Agreeably to the same bias of the fancy, the principal 
constellations in our astronomical sphere have been sup- 
posed, with no inconsiderable probability, to be emble- 
matical of circumstances and events connected with the 
oldest voyage alluded to in profane history, the expedi- 
tion of the Argonauts. — What an accession of strength 
must have been added, in every philosopkical mind, to 
this natural association, in consequence of the methods 
practised by the modems for finding the latitude and 
the longitude ! On the other hand, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that the poetical effect, must, to a certain degree, 
have been weakened by the discovery of the polarity 
of the needle. 

In minds which have been impressed, in early life, 
with the fabulous and popular accounts of the origin of 
astronomy, the same association of literal sublimity with 
the objects of that study, imparts somewhat of the same 
character, even to the plains and to the shepherds of 
ancient Chaldea.f 

6. The variety of modes in which the ocean presents 
to us the idea of power. Among these, there are tus) 
which more particularly deserve attention. (1.) Its ten- 
dency to raise our thoughts to that Being whose "hand 

* " Plac'd at the helm he sate, and mark*d the skies. 

Nor closed in sleep, his ever- watchful eyes. 

Tliere view'd (he Pleiads, and the Northern Team, 

And ^reat Orion*s more refulgent beam, 

To which, around the axle oi the sky 

The Bear, revolving, points his golden eye ; 

Who shines exalted on th' ethenal plain, 

Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main." 
t Principio Assyrii, propter planitiem magnitudinfmque regionum quas ineolC' 
bant, cum ccelum ex omni pate patens atque apertum intturentur, trajectiones 
motusquc stellarum observaverunt. — Qua in natione, Chaldsi, diutuma obscrvatioDe 
sidenun scientiam putantur cffecissc, &c. &c. — Cic. de Divinat, 
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heares its billows;" and who <<has given his decree 
to the seas, that they might not pass his commandment'' 
(2.) Its effect in recalling to us the proudest triumph of 
Man, in accomplishing the task assigned to him, of sub- 
duing the earth and the elements. — Beside, however, 
these associations, which are common to the inhabitants 
of all maritime countries, a prospect of the sea must 
frequently awaken, in every native of this island, many 
sublime recollections which belong exclusivelv to our- 
selves ; those recollections, above all others, which turn 
on the naval commerce, the naval power, and the naval 
dory of England ; and on the numerous and triumphant 
fleets which " bear the British thunder o'er the world." • 
7. The easy transition by which a moralizing fancy 
passes from a prospect of the sea, to subjects allied to 
the most interesting of all the various classes of our sub- 
lime emotions ; — from the ceaseless succession of waves 
which break on the beach, to the fleeting generations of 
men ; or, from the boundless expanse of the watery 
waste, to the infinity of Space, and the infinity of Time. 

««H8Bres 
Hnredem alterius, ?elut anda aaperrenit undain." 

** Walk thoughtful on the silent solemn shore 
Of that Tast ocean thou must sail so soon." 

In which last lines (as well as in Shakspeare's bank 
and shoal of time,) the complete union of the subject 
and of the simile proves, how intimately they were 
combined together in the mind of the poet. 

Before closing this long discussion concerning the ef- 
fects produced on the imagination by the connexion 
between the ideas of Altitude and of Horizontal Ex- 
tent, I think it of great importance to remark farther, in 
illustration of the same argument, that a similar associ- 
ation attaches itself to these words when employed 
metaphorically. A good example of this occurs m a 
passage of the JVinmm Organofi, where the author re- 
commends to the students of particular branches of 
science, to rise occasionally above the level of their 
habitual pursuits, by gaining the vantage-ground of a 

^TbooMon. 
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higher philosophy. " Prospectationes fiunt a turribus 
aut locis praealtis ; et impossibile est, ut quis exploret 
remotiores interioresque scientis alicujus partes, si stet 
super piano ejusdem scientiae, neque altioris scientic 
veluti speculam conscendat : " — An allusion not more 
logically appropriate, than poetically beautiful ; and 
which probably suggested to Cowley his comparison of 
Bacon's prophetic anticipations of the future progress of 
experimental philosophy, to the distant view of the 
promised land, which Moses enjoyed from the top of 
Mount Pisgah : 

" Did on the very border stand 
Of the blest promised land ; 
And from the niountain-4op of his exalted wit. 
Saw it himself, and show'd us it" 

The metaphorical phrases of scaJa ascensaria et scflla 
descensaria, which Bacon applies to the Analytical and 
Synthetical Methods, show, in a still more explicit man- 
ner, the strong impression which the natural association 
between Altitude and horizontal extent had made on 
his imagination ; inasmuch as he avails himself of it, 
as the most significant figure he could employ to illus- 
trate, in the way of analogy, the advantages which he 
expected to result from his own peculiar mode of phi- 
losophizing. Indeed the analogy is so close and so ir- 
resistible, that it is scarcely possible to speak of Analy- 
sis and Synthesis, without making use of expressions in 
which it is implied.* When, agreeably to the rules of 
the former^^we rise, or ascend, from particular phenom- 
ena to general principles, our views become more en- 
larged and comprehensive, but less precise and definite 
with respect to minute details. In proportion as we 
redescend in the way of synthesis, our horizon con- 
tracts ; but at every step we find ourselves better ena- 
bled to observe and to examine, with accuracy, whatever 
individual objects attract our curiosity. 

In pure Mathematics, it is to the most general and 
comprehensive methods of inquiry, that we exclusively 
appropriate the title of the higher or siiblimer parts of 

•See Note (F f.) 
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the science ; a figurative mode of speaking, which is 
rendered still more appropriate by two collateral cir- 
cumstances ; First, that all these methods, at the time 
when this epithet was originally applied to them, involv- 
ed, in one torm or another, the idea of Infinity ; and, 
Secondly, that the earliest, as well as the most success- 
ful applications of them hitherto made, have been to 
Physical Astronomy.* 

With this exception, and one or two others, for which 
it is easy to account, it is remarkable, that the epithet 
universally applied to the more abstruse branches of 
knowledge is not sublime but profound. We conceive 
truth to be something analogous to a Treasure hid un- 
der ground ; or to the Precious Metals, which are not 
to be obtained but by digging into the mine ; or to 
Pearls placed at the bottom of the sea, inaccessible to 
aU but such as dive into the deep. — Agreeably to this 
analogy, we speak of a profound mathematician, a pro- 
found metaphysician ; a profound lawyer ; a profound 
antiquary.f 

The effect of this analogy has probably been not a 
litde strengthened by an idea which (although I believe 
it to be altogether unfounded) has prevailed very gen- 
erally in all ages of the world. I allude to the vulgar 
opinion, that, while poetical genius is the immediate gift 
oi heaven, confined exclusively to a few of its favored 
children, the most recondite truths in the most abstruse 
sciences, are within the reach of all who can submit to 
the labor of the search. A philosopher of the first em- 
inence has given to this prejudice the sanction of bis 
authority, remarking, that ^* it is genius and not the want 
of it, that adulterates science, and fills it with error and 
fake theory ; " and that " the treasures of knowledge, 
although commonly buried deep, may be reached by those 
drudges who can dig with labor and patience, though 
they have not wings to fly." J 

• Note (G g.) 

t TImm oppofite antlogies are curiously combined together in the following ten- 
trace of Bfacburin. Speaking of Leibnitz, he remarks : — ** We doubt not, that if a 
liiD and perfect account of all that is most pro/ovnd in the Mgh geometry could have 
been deduced from the doctrine of infinities, it might have been expected from this 
author."— (FbixifffM, V. 1. p. 45.) 

t la thif crftjcjam oo Dr. Reid, I have been aotidpated by hit learned and inge- 
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The justness of this doctrine, I shall take another 
opportunity to examine at some length. I have referred 
to it here, merely as an additional circumstance which 
may have influenced human fancy, in characterizing 
poetical and philosophical genius by two epithets, which 
m their litercU sense express things diametrically » oppo- 
site. 

It is, at the same time, extremely worthy of obser- 
vation, with respect to the metaphorical meaning of both 
epithets, that as the opposite of the Poetical Sublime is 
not the Profound, but the Low or the Grovelling; so the 
opposite of the Philosophical Profound is not what is 
raised Above the level of the earth, but the Superficial 
or the Shallow. 



nious friend Dr. Genrd ; who, after quoting; the ahove pasiace observes, '* that the 
author's modesty undemtes hitf-owo abilities ; and, in this instance, renders liis 
decision inaccurate." — Oerard an Qenius, pp. 382, 883. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

GONnRMATION OF THE FOREGOING THEORY FROM THE NATURAL SIGNS OF 
SUBLIME EMOTION. — RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE OF THESE SIGNS ON THE 
ASSOCIATIONS WHICH SUGGEST THEM. 

Th£ Strength and power of the associations which 
have been now under our review, (how trifling and ca- 
pricious soever some of them may appear to be in theur 
origin) may be distinctly traced in the arts of the Actor 
and of the Orator, in both of which they frequently 
give to what may be called metaphorical or figurative 
applications of Natural Signs, a propriety and force 
wmch the severest taste must feel and acknowledge. 
While the tongue, for example, is employed in pronounc- 
ing words expressing elevation of character, the body 
becomes, by a sort of involuntary impulse, more erect 
and elevated than usual; the eye is raised, and as- 
sumes a look of superiority or command. Cicero 
takes notice of the same thing as a natural eflfect, pro- 
duced on the Bodily Expression, by the contemplation 
of the universe ; and more particularly of subjects 
which are exalted and celestialt either in the literal or 
the metaphorical acceptation of these words. ^^ Est ani- 
morum ingeniorumque quoddam quasi pabulum, consid- 
eratio contemplatioque naturae. Erigimur, elevatiares 
fieri videmur ; humana despicimus ; cogitantesque supe- 
ra atque coelestia, haec nostra ut exigua et minima con- 
temnimus." 

Even in speaking of any thing, whether physical or 
moral, which invites Imagination upwards, the tones of 
the voice become naturally higher ; while they sink 
spontaneously to a deep bass, when she follows a con- 
tiaiT direction. This is the more remarkable, that the 
analogy apprehended between high and low in the musi- 
cal scale, and A^A and low in their Uteral acceptations, 
seems to be the result of circumstances which have not 

▼OL. lY. 39 
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operated universally among our species, in producing 
the same association of ideas.* 

The various associations connected with Sublimity 
become thus incorporated, as it were, with the Language 
of nature ; and, in consequence of this incorporation, 
acquire an incalculable accession of influence over the 
human frame. We may remark this influence even on 
the acute and distinguishing judgment of Aristotle, in 
the admirable description of Mi/aXoywxia in the third 
chapter of his Nicomachian Ethics ; the whole of which 
description hinges on an analogy (suggested by a met- 
aphorical word) between Greatness of Stature and 
Greatness of Mind. The same analogy is the ground- 
work of the account of Sublimity in Writing, ^ven by 
Longinus ; who, although he speaks only of the effect 
of sublimity on the Mind, plainly identifies that effect 
with its Bodily expression. " The Mind," he observes, 
" is naturally elevated by the true Sublime, and, assum- 
ing a certain proud and erect attitude, exults and glo- 
ries, as if it had itself produced what it has only heard." 
The description is, I think, perfectly correct ; and may 
be regarded as a demonstrative proof, that, in the com- 
plicated effect which sublimity produces, the primary 
idea which has given name to the whole, always retains 
a decided predominence over the other ingredients. 

It seems to be the expression of Mental Elevation, 
conveyed by the " os sublime " of man, and by what 
Milton calls the looks commercing with the skieSy which is 
the foundation of the sublimity we ascribe to the Hu- 
man figure. In point of actual height, it is greatly infe- 
rior to various tribes of other animals ; but none of 
these have the whole of their bodies, both trunk and 
limbs, in the direction of the vertical line ; coinciding 
with that tendency to rise or to mount upwards, which is 
symbolical of every species of improvement, whether 
intellectual or moral ; and which typifies so forcibly to 
our species, the preeminence of their rank and destina- 
tion among the inhabitants of this lower world. f 

• See Phflosophy of the Human Mind, Vol. i. ch. v. part ii. sect. 1. 

\ *' Omnis homines qui sese student preestare caeteris animalibus, summa ope niti 
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" When I look up to the Heavens which thou hast 
made," says an inspired writer ; " to the Sun and 
stars which thou hast ordained ; 

*^ Then say I, what is man that thou art mindful of 
him, or the son of man that thou should st visit him ! 

^* For thou hast made him but a little lower than the 
angels ; thou hast crowned his head with glory and hon* 
or. 

" Thou hast put all things under hisfeet.^^ 

Intimately connected with the sublime effect of man's 
erect form is the imposing influence of a superiority of 
stature over the mind of the multitude. — " And when 
Saul stood among the people, he was higher than any 
of them, from his shoulders and upward. — And all the 
people shouted and said, God save the King." 

Even in the present state of society, a superiority of 
stature is naturally accompanied with an air of authority, 
the imitation of which would be ludicrous in a person 
not possessed of the same advantages ; and in a popu- 
lar assembly, every one must have remarked the weight 
which it adds to the eloquence of a speaker, " proudly 
eminent above the rest in shape and gesture." * 

From these observations it is easy to explain, how 
the fancy comes to estimate the intellectual and moral 
excellencies of individuals, in a way analogous to that in 
which we measure their stature (I mean by an ideal 
scale placed in a vertical position) ; and to employ the 
words dbovet below^ superiority, inferiority^ and number- 
less others, to mark, in these very different cases, their 
relative advantages and disadvantages. f We have even 
a bias to carry this analogy farther ; and to conceive the 
various orders of created beings, as forming a rising 



dft, ne Titam sileotio transeant, veluti pecora» que natura prooa, atque vontri obc- 
dlnitu, fioxit.**— Sa2/iM/. 

" Sepaimt hoc not 

P<mhT ingminm, dirinonanqao caMOia, 
AtqiMexeroendia capiendiaqoe artihoa apCi, 
Beoanin a eosleati demiaram trazimiu arre, 
Cigaa efent pruoa et terrain Bpartantia." — 

J^r«iMi<, XT. Sat. 149. 

•See Note (Hh.) 

\ A trifling, but curiou!* instance, of an analogous association may be remarked in 
the application we make of the terms hish and low to the Temperature of bodies, 
in ceoteqiieiice of the vertica) poaition of the scale in our common Thermometers. 
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scak of an indefinite Altitude. In this manner we are 
naturally led to give the title of Sublime to such attain- 
ments and efibrts, in our own species, as rise above the 
common pitch of humanity ; and hence, the origin of an 
Additional association, conspiring with other circum* 
stances formerly pointed out, as suggesting a metaphor- 
ical application of that word to a particular class of the 
higher beauties of Style. 

It appears to me probable, that it was by a vague ex- 
tension of this meaning of the Sublime, to excellence in 
general, that Longinus was led to bestow this epithet on 
Sappho's Ode ; * and on some other specimens of the 
vehement or Impassioned, and also of the Nervous, and 
of the Elegant, which do not seem to rise above the com- 
mon tone of classical composition in any one quality, 
but in the finished perfection with which they are exe- 
cuted. I confess, at the same time, my own opinion is, 
that, with all his great merits as a critic and as an elo- 
quent writer, his use of this word throughout his trea- 
tise can neither be accounted for nor rendered consist- 
ent by any philosophical theory whatever. In various 
places, he evidently employs it precisely in the same 
sense in which it is now generjJly understood in our 
language ; and in which I have all along used it, in at- 
tempting to trace the connexion between its different 
and apparently arbitrary significations.! 

It is wonderful that Longinus was not induced, by 
his own very metaphorical description of the effects of 
sublime writing, to inquire, in the next place, to what 
causes it is owing, that sublime emotions have the ten- 
dency which he ascribes to them, to elevate the thoughts, 
and to communicate literally a momentary elevation to 
the body. At these effects he has stopped short, with- 
out bestowing any attention on what seems to me the 
most interesting view of the problem. 

Mr. Burke has adopted the description of Longinus, 
and has stated the fact with still greater clearness and 
fulness. If he had followed out his ideas a little further, 
he would probably have perceived more distinctly than 

•Note (I i.) tNote (K k.) 
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he appears to have done, that the key to some of the 
chief metaphysical difficulties supposed to be connected 
with this inquiry, is to be found in the principles which 
regulate the progressive generalizations of the import of 
words ; and in those laws of association, which, while 
they insensibly transfer the arbitrary signs of thought 
from one subject to another, seldom fail to impart to 
the latter a power of exciting, in some degree, the same 
emotions which are the natuiral or the necessary eflfects 
of the former. 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 



Il^ERENCES FROM THE FOREGOING DOCTRINES, WITH SOME ADDITIONAL 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Before I conclude this Essay, it is proper for me 
to remind my readers, in order to prevent misapprehen- 
sions with respect to the foregoing observations, That 
my aim is not to investigate the principles on which the 
various elements of Sublimity give pleasure to the mind ; 
hut to •trace the associations, in consequence of which 
the common name of Sublimity has been applied to all 
of them. It is not, for instance, my aim to show, that 
the whole effect of Horizontal Amplitude arises from its 
association with Elevation, or Height ; far less, that it is 
this association aJone which delights us in viewing the 
celestial vault, with all the various wonders it exhibits 
by day and by night ; but merely to explain, from this 
principle, the transference of the epithet Sublime, from 
one modification of space to all the others. In like 
manner, I have abstained altogether from giving any 
opinion on the very curious question concerning the 
pleasure arising from certain modifications of Terror ; 
because it did not appear to me to have any immediate 
connexion with the train of my argument. It is suflS- 
cient for my purpose, if I have succeeded in accounting 
for the place which the Terrible, when properly modi- 
fied, is generally allowed to occupy among the constitu- 
ents, or at least among the natural adjuncts of the Sub- 
lime. 

Although I have attempted to show% at some length, 
that there is a specific pleasure connected with the sim- 
ple idea of Sublimity or Elevation, I am far from think- 
ing, that the impressions produced by such adjuncts as 
Eternity or Power, or even by the physical adjuncts of 
Horizontal Extent and of Depth, are wholly resolvable 
into their association with this common and central con- 
ception. I own, however, I am of opinion, that, in most 
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cases, the pleasure attached to the conception of literal 
sublimity^ identified, as it comes to be, with those relig- 
ious impressions which are inseparable from the human 
mind, is one of the chief ingredients in the complicated 
emotion ; and that, in every case, it either palpably or 
latently contributes to the effect. 

From this constant or very general connexion, too, 
which these different ingredients have with each other, 
as well as with the central idea of Elevation, they must 
necessarily both lend and borrow much accessory influ- 
ence over the mind. The primary effect of Elevation 
itself cannot fail to be astonishingly increased by its as- 
sociation with such interesting and awful ideas as Im- 
mensity, Eternity, Infinite Power, and Infinite Wisdom ; 
blended as they are in our conceptions with that still 
sublimer attribute of God, which encourages us to look 
up to him as the Father of all. On the other hand, to 
all of these attributes, Elevation imparts, in its turn, a 
common character and a common epithet. 

Supposing, therefore, the foregoing conclusions to be 
admitted as just, a wide field of speculation lies open to 
future inquirers. To some of these, I flatter myself, the 
hints which I have suggested may be useful, if not in 
conducting them into the right path, at least in divert- 
ing them from the vain attempt to detect a common 
quality in the metaphysical essence of things, . which 
derive their common name only from the tie of Habitu- 
al Association. 

In confirmation of what I have just stated concern- 
ing the primary or central idea of Elevation, it may be 
farther remarked, that when we are anxious to commu- 
nicate the highest possible character of Sublimity to any 
thing we are describing, we generally contrive, some- 
how or other, either directly, or by means of some 
strong and obvious association, to introduce the image 
of the Heavens, or of the Clouds; or, in other words, of 
Sublimity literally so called. The idea of Eloquence 
b unquestionably sublime in itself, being a source of the 
proudest and noblest species of Power which the mind 
of one man can exercise over those of others : but how 
wonderfully is its sublimity increased when connected 
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with the image of Thunder ; as when we speak of the 
Thunder of Demosthenes! *^ Demosthenis non tarn 
vibrajrent fuhnina, nisi numeris contorta ferrentur." — 
Milton has fully availed himself of both these associa- 
tions, in describing the orators of the Greek republics : 

" Resistless ifeloquence 
Wielded at will the fierce democracy ; 
Shook th' arsenal, and fulmin'd over Greece, 
To Macedon, and Artaxerxes' throne." 

In Collinses ode to Fear, the happy use of a sin^e 
word identifies at once the Physical with the Moral 
S^iblime, and concentrates the effects of their united 
force. 

" Tho' gentle pity claim her mingled part, 
Yet all the thunders of the scene are thine ! ** 

The same word adds not a little to the effect of one 
of the sublimest descriptions in the book of Job. " Hast 
thou given the horse strength ; hast thou clothed his 
neck with thunder? " * 

In the concluding stanza of one of Gray's odes, if the 
bard, after his apostrophe to Edward, had been repre- 
sented as falling on his sword, or as drowning himself in 
a pool at the summit of the rock, the Moral Sublime, so 
far as it arises from his heroical determination " to con- 
quer and to die," would not have been in the least di- 
minished; but how different from the complicated 
emotion produced by the images of altitude ; of depth ; 
of an impetuous and foaming flood ; of darkness ; and of 
eternity ; all of which are crowded into the two last 
lines : 

^* He spoke — and headlong from the mountain's height 
Deep in the roaring tide he plung'd to endless night." 

Among the Grecian sages, Plato has been always 
more peculiarly characterized by the epithet sublime ; 
and indeed, on various accounts, it is strongly and hap- 
pily descriptive of the feelings inspired by the genius 
of that author; by the lofty mysticism of his philos- 
ophy ; and even by the remote origin of the theologi- 

• Note (L 1.) 
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cal fables which are said to have descended to him 
from Orpheus. The following passage paints the im- 
pressions of a German scholar/ when he first met with 
the Indigitamenta or Orphic Hymns, during an acciden- 
tal visit to Leipsic ; and the scenery which he has em- 
ployed to embellish his picture, is worthy of the imagi- 
nation of Plato himself. The skill with which he has 
called in to his aid the darkness and silence and awful- 
ness of midnight, may be compared to some of the 
finest touches of our master poets ; but what I wish, at 
present, chiefly to remark, is the effect of Altitude and of 
the Starry Firmament in exalting our conceptions of 
those religious mysteries of the fabulous ages, which 
had so powerfully awakened the enthusiasm of the 
writer. — " Incredibile dictu quo me sacro horrore aflla- 
verint indigitamenta ista deorum : nam et tempus ad 
illorum lectionem eligere cogebar, quod vel solum hor- 
rorem incutere animo potest, noctumum ; cum enim to- 
tam diem consumserim in contemplando urbis splendo- 
re, et in adeundis, quibus scatet urbs ilia, viris doctis, 
sola nox restabat, quam Orpheo consecrare potui. In 
abyssum quendam mysteriorum venerandae antiquitatis 
descendere videbar, quotiescunque silente mundo, solis 
vigilantibus astris et lun^ faXartfipdravs istos hymnos 
ad manus sumpsi." 

It is curious, how very nearly the imagination of Mil- 
ton, in alluding to the same topics, has pursued the same 
track: 

" Or let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be seen in some high lonely tow'r, 
Where I may oft out-watch the Bear, 
With thrice great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, t<5 unfold 
What worlds, or what vast regions hold 
Th' immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshy nook : 
And of those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground. 
Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet, or with elemenu'* t 



* EicbenlMich. — I am indebted for this quotation to Dr. Akeniiide*s notes subjoined 
to his Hymn to the Naiads, 
t The doctrine of the soul's preexistence is ascribed by Plato himeelf to Orphetts. 

VOL. IV. 40 
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If these observations be just, the question which has 
been * so often agitated with respect to the comparative 
eflfects of the Physical and Moral Sublime, must appear 
entirely nugatory ; their general result leading to this 
conclusion, that all the qualities, which we refer to both, 
unite in forming one and the same group of assodatians. 
The ideas thus associated, may be conceived to bear 
some distant analogy, in their mutual communications 
with each other, and in their common communication 
with that great fountain of sublime emotion in which 
they all centre, to the system of circulation in the ani- 
mal frame ;— or, perhaps, in this point of view^ the asso- 
ciated elements of Sublimity may be still more aptly 
compared to the diflferent jars composing an Electrical 
Battery ; each of which is prepared to contribute, at 
one and the same moment, its proportional share to the 
joint explosion. 

In the following well-known illustration of the superi- 
ority of the Moral above the Physical Sublime, it is re- 
markable, that while the author exemplifies the latter 
only by the magnitude and fnomeiitum of dead masses, 
and by the immensity of space considered in general, he 
not only bestows on the former the interest of a histori- 
cal painting, exhibiting the majestic and commanding 
expression of a Roman Form, but lends it the adventi- 
tious aid of an allusion, in which the imagination is car- 
ried up to Jupiter armed with his bolt. In fact, it is not 
the two different kinds of sublimity which he has con- 
trasted with each other, but a few of the constituents 
of the Physical Subhme which he has compared, in 
point of effect, with the powers of the Physical and 
Moral Sublime combined together in their joint opera- 
tion. 

'* Jjook then abroad thro' nature, to the rantro 
Of planets, suns, and adamantine s|)hcros 
Wheeling unshaken thro' the void ininicnse ; 
And sj>eak, O man ! does this capacious scene 
With half that kindling majesty dilate 
Thy strong conception, as when Brutus ro.<o 
Refulgent from the stroke of Caesar's fate. 
Amid the crowd of Patriots, and his arm 
Aloft extendintr like eternal Jove 
When guilt brings down the thunder, call'd aloud 
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On Tally's uanic, and sliook his crimson steel, 
And bade the father of his country, hail ! 
For lo ! the tyrant prostrate in the dust, 
And Rome again is free." 

I shall close this essay, with hinting very slightly, 
that how nearly soever allied to Literal Sublimity are 
all the various kinds of the Metaphorical Sublime, it is 
by no means an infallible rule, for the attainment of the 
latter, to soar at once into the clouds; far Jess, to string 
together words and images expressive of what is eleva- 
ted or lofty. I mention this, because it is a common 
mistake among juvenile writers ; and a mistake into 
which they are not unnaturally betrayed, by the language 
consecrated to that group of associations which I have 
been endeavouring to illustrate.* The employment of 
phrases expressive of mere elevation, and unaccompa- 
nied with any display of genius, good sense, or skill, 
produces one of the most absurd species of the false 
sublime ; that which is properly expressed by the words 
bonibast and fustian. To the faults of this inflated style, 
Longinus applies the metaphorical title of meteors^] a 
word strongly significant of the impression which they 
produce on minds, in which the power of taste has not 
been duly cultivated. In this respect, he seems to have 
conceived the false Sublime as bearing the same relation 
to the true, which Pope has so well described, in con- 
trasting false with true Wit : 

** Bright as a blaze, but in a moment gone ; — 
True Wit is everlasting like the Sun." 

To avoid all risk of any imputation of this sort, writers 
of taste fmd it, in most cases, expedient, in the hack- 
neyed and worn out state of our traditional imagery, 
when they wish to produce an emotion of Sublimity, to 
touch on some of its less familiar adjuncts, or on some 
of the associated ideas which follow in their train ; rath- 
er than to dwell on the idea of Literal Sublimity, or on 
any of its more common-place concomitants.^ An ex- 

* " Duro viut humum, Dubes et inania captat.*' 
t Oi'X iipf^la dXXa ^m woo.— Sect. 3. 

t Among these, thunder and lightning are faTOiite raeourcef with all wiiten whose 
taste inclines them to the bomboit : 

" Up from Rhyaw*a POMied Tab, and rids Um •torm 
Thai tlumdan in Mank wrte.*' 
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ample of this occurs in Bailly's description of an Astro- 
nomical Observer, preparing himself to enter on his 
nightly task, when other mortals are retiring to rest 
The elevation of the spectacle above him, which forms 
the most prominent feature in a passage quoted from 
Ovid's Fasti, and which undoubtedly contributes more 
than any thing else to impart a Sublime Character to 
the Astronomer's situation and employment, is studious- 
ly kept out of view, while our attention is drawn to 
secondary and less obvious circumstances, which derive 
the principal part of their effect from the sublimity of 
that accompaniment which it is left to fancy to supply ; 
— " to the prospect of a midnight solitude ; — to the si- 
lent lapse of time, interrupted only by the beats of the 
Astronomical Clock ; — to the motionless posture of the 
Observer, (his eye attached to the Telescope, his ear 
intent upon the vibrations of the Pendulum, his whole 
soul riveted to the fleeting instant which is never to re- 
turn;) — to the mathematical regularity of the celestial 
movements, inviting the Imagination to follow them 
through their Stupendous Cycles ; — and to the triumph 
of Human Reason in rendering even the Heavens sub- 
servient, to complete the dominion of Man over the 
Earth and the Ocean." — I have attempted to bring to- 
gether, from a very imperfect recollection, a few of the 
principal traits of this noble picture. For the rest I 
must refer to the very eloquent work from which they 
are borrowed ; — recommending to my readers, if they 
should have the curiosity to consult the original, to ob- 
serve (as a farther confirmation of the foregoing specu- 
lations) the elevation of style which the author maintains 
through the whole of his narrative ; an elevation naturally 
inspired by the Sublimity of his subject; and which 

Such U the exordium of a poem, by an author not destitute of genius (Aaron HiO,) 
who lived in habits of intimacy with Pope, Thomson, and Bolingbroke. On the 
other hand, in proportion to the difficulty of the task, is the effect produced, when 
the most obvious adjuncts of sublimity are skilfully and happily presented in new and 
unexpected combinations. Collins furnishes an instance of this in a line quoted 
above ; and Campbell a noble one, in a couplet, descriptive merely of the altitude of 
a mountain. 

** Where Andes, giant of the weitemitar. 
With meteor-standard to the winds unfarPd, 
Looks from his throne of clouds o'er half the world," 
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would have appeared wholly out of place, in tracing the 
origin and progress of any other branch of physical 
science, involved to the same degree in the technical 
mysteries of numbers and of diagrams.* 



• Note (M m.) 



ESSAY THIRD. 



ON TASTE. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 



'GENERAL OBSfiRVATIONS ON OUR ACQUIRED POWERS OF JUDGMENT. 
APPLICATION OF THESE TO THE SUBJECT OF THIS ESSAY. 



In treating, on a former occasion, of the faculty of At- 
tention, I endeavoured to illustrate those intellectual pro- 
cesses, which, by often passing through the mind, come 
at length to be carried on with a rapidity that eludes all 
our efforts to remark it ; giving to many of our judgments, 
which are really the result of thought and reflection, the 
appearance of instantaneous and intuitive perceptions. 
The most remarkable instance of such processes which 
the history of the human understanding affords, occurs 
in what are commonly called the acquired perceptions of 
sight ; the theory of which has engaged the curiosity of 
many philosophers since the time of Berkeley, and seems 
to be now pretty generally understood. The other cases 
which I allude to, appear to me to be extremely analo- 
gous to these acquired perceptions, and to be explicable 
on the same general principles. The most material differ- 
ence consists in this, that the acquired perceptions of 
sight are common to the whole human race ; the common 
necessities of our nature forcing every man to cultivate, 
from early infancy, the habits by which they are formed ; 
whereas the greater part of our other acquired judgments, 
being the result of habits connected with particular pro- 
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fessions, or pursuits, are peculiar to certain classes of 
individuals. 

Next to the acquired perceptions of sight, may be 
ranked, in point of rapidity, those processes of thought 
which pass through the mind, in the famUiar operations 
of reading and of writing. In the former operation, the 
meaning of what we read seems to be seized at once 
which the instantaneousness of a perception. In the 
latter, as the train of our ideas proceeds, we find these 
ideas recorded upon paper, by an almost/ spontaneous 
movement of the hand; — a movement which has no 
more tendency to distract our attention, than the function 
of respiration, or the action of the heart. It is the fa- 
miliarity alone of such phenomena, that prevents the 
generality of men from reflecting on them with the won- 
der which they excite in the mind of the philosopher; 
and which will be found always to rise higher, in pro- 
portion to the accuracy of the analysis to which he sub- 
jects them. 

But it is not as a subject of wonder only, that these 
phenomena ought to be regarded. The practical lesson 
which they suggest is of the highest importance ; and is 
calculated to inspire us with new confidence and vigor, 
in the cultivation of whatever intellectual habits our sit- 
uation in life may render it useful for us to possess. 
Such was the inference which was long ago drawn from 
them by Poly bins, with a spirit of philosophical generali- 
zation, which is not often to be met with in ancient 
historians. . ' 

" It would be easy," says this most judicious writer, 
" to show by instances, that many things which appear, 
in the beginning, to be not only diflficult but absolutely 
impracticable, are, in the course of time, and by con- 
tinued use, accomplished with the greatest ease. Among 
numberless instances, the art of reading may be men- 
tioned as one of the clearest and most convincing 
proofs of this remark. Take a man who has never 
learned to read, but is otherwise a man of sense ; set a 
child before him who has learned, and order him to 
read a passage in a book. It is certain that this man 
will scarcely be able to persuade himself, that the child. 
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as he reads, must consider distinctly, First, the form of 
all the letters ; in the Next place, their power ; and 
Thirdly, their connexion, one with another. For each 
of these things requires a certain portion of time* 
When he hears him, therefore, read four or five lines 
together, without any hesitation, and in a breath, be 
wUl find it very difficult to believe that the child never 
saw the book before. But if tp the reading some ges- 
ture also should be added ; if the child should attend to all 
the stops, and observe all the breathings, rough and 
smooth, it will be absolutely impossible to convince the 
man that this is true. From hence, therefore, we may 
learn, never to be deterred from any useful pursuit by 
the seeming difficulties that attend it ; but to endeavour 
rather to surmount these difficulties by practice and 
habit." * 

A rapidity somewhat approaching to that which is 
exemplified in reading and writing, has frequently been 
acquired by those whose attention has been early and 
constantly directed to arithmetical computations. The 
quickness of that glance with which they are able to 
tell, at once, the sum resulting from the addition of long 
jcolumns of figures, is incredible to those who have not 
witnessed it ; and is not easily explicable by those who 
have. 

It is to an acquired rapidity of judgment, resembling 
what is exhibitied in the preceding instances, that I am 
inclined to ascribe a remarkable circumstance in the in- 
tellectual endowments of Sir Isaac Newton, which that 
great man (if we may credit Whiston,) seems to have 
thought connected with some original peculiarity of ge- 
nius : — I allude to this intuitive perception of various 
mathematical conclusions, by no means obvious to ordi- 
nary understandings. As an example of this, a w^ell- 
known property of the Ellipse is mentioned ; f of which 
(though certainly by no means self-evident) Newton is 
said to have told his friend Mr. Cotes, that he saw at 



* Hampton's Translation. — The above extract forms part of a very interesting 
discussion concerning the use of an ancient Telegraph. 

t That the parallelogram, fonned by the tangents passing through the vertices of 
any two of its conjugate diameters, is always of the same magnitude. 
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once the truth, without the intermediation of any pro- 
cess of reasoning whatsoever. For an explanation of 
the fact, according to my idea of it, I must refer my 
readers to some observations which I have stated in the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind. At present I shall only 
add, as another circumstance which may occasionally 
mislead a mathematician in estimating the quickness of 
his own perceptions^ That, after having once ascertain- 
ed the connexion between two propositions by a process 
of reasoning, and fixed* this connexion in ,the memory, 
the one proposition will, in future, suggest the other as 
its necessary and immediate consequence. In this 
manner an experienced mathematician proceeds, as it 
were, by leaps, from one truth to another ; and may 
sometimes mistake, for an intuitive judgment, a conclu- 
sion deduced from a long process of thought, now ob- 
literated from the mind. 

Another instance of extraordinary rapidity of thought 
occurs in individuals who are daily conversant with me- 
chanical inventions. Where a person, possessed of 
equal intellectual ability, would find himself bewildered 
and lost among the details of a machine, the practised 
mechanician comprehends, in an instant, all the relations 
and dependencies of the different parts. We are apt 
to ascribe this quickness to a difference of natural capac- 
ity ; but it is, in reality, chiefly, if not entirely, the effect 
of Habit in familiarizing the mind to artificial combina- 
tions of circumstances ; in the same manner in which the 
general physical laws, which are obvious to the sense of 
all men, insensibly adapt to themselves the order of their 
ideas, and render a correspondent set of Habits appa- 
rently a Second Natoire. Hence it is, that, in viewing a 
complicated machine, the experienced engineer finds 
himself at home (if I may use a familiar, but very signif- 
icant phrase :) while, on the same occasion, a person of 
different pursuits, feels as if transported into a new 
world. 

The quickness and variety of inteUectual combination, 
exemplified in every sentence uttered by an extempore 
speaker, is the result of analogous habits ; — ^And where 
such a talent includes, not merely a fluency of correct 

VOL. IV. 41 
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and eloquent expression, but a perfect command of 
whatever powers he may possess, whether of argument, 
of persuasion, of fancy, or of wit, it furnishes unques- 
tionably the most splendid of all the proofs that can be 
produced, of the astonishing capacities of human genius. 
— But on this topic (which I have often destined for the 
subject of a separate Essay) I forbear to enlai^e at 
present. 

Similar observations to these might be extended to 
all the various applications of the understanding. Not 
that I would insinuate, with Helvetius, that in point of 
quickness, or of any other mental quality, the whole of 
our species stand originally on the same level. All that 
I would be understood to assert amounts to this, that 
wherever we see the intellectual faculties displayed on 
particular subjects, with a celerity far surpassing what 
we are accustomed to remark in ordinary life ; instead of 
forming any rash inference concerning the inequalities 
of genius in different individuals, we shall, in genera), 
judge more safely, by considering the fact in question, 
merely as an illustration of those habits of observation 
and of study, to which some peculiarity of inclination 
has pre-disposed, or some peculiarity of situation has 
trained the mind.* 

To exemplify this conclusion, I can think of no bet- 
ter instance, than that military eye in the sur\'ey of a 
country, which, in some men, appears almost in the form 
of a Sixth Sense.- The French writers allude forcibly 
to the rapidity of its perceptions, by the phrase coup 
^(Bily which they employ to express it. " It is a talent," 

* A classical author has elegantly conveyed the #nie maxim, hy the order in which 
he has arranged tlie qualities enumerated in the following sentence : ** Vincebat om- 
nes cura, vigilantia, patientiu, caliditate, et celeritate tr»^tn»i.'* The last of the 
catalogue he plainly considered as only the result of the habits imposed by the for- 
mer. 

Montaigne had probably an idea somewhat similar to this, when he remarked, (m 
speaking of tlie game of chess) — ** La precellencc rare et au dcssus du commuD 
mcssied a un homme d'honneur en chose frivole." A marked and unrivalled preem- 
inence in such accomplishments he seems to have considered, as, at once, evidence 
of a more than ordinary degree of industry' and perseverance, directed to an object 
of little comparative value, and as syntptoinutic of an undue desire to display advan- 
tuges over others, which would cease to attract wonder, if tlie secret were discover- 
ed of the time and labor saciidccd to their acquisition. 

The weakness alluded to by ^lontaigne is, in a more peculiar manner, charactertf- 
tical of those who have been tiaiued up, from childhood, in the habits and prejudices 
connected with elevated rank. 
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SBjs Guibert in bis Essay on Tactics, ^* wbicb may be 
improved, but which is not to be acquired by practice. 
It is an intuitive faculty, and the gift of Nature ; a gift 
which she bestows only on a few favorites in the course 
of an age." The same author, however, elsewhere 

3ualifies these very strong assertions, by remarking, that 
le principal means by which a military man acquires it, 
is daily practice in his youth ; constantly keeping in view 
its [culture and improvement, not only when actually 
employed in the field, but while amusing himself with a 
journey or with a hunting expedition, in times of peace. 
In confirmation of this, he refers to the studies and ex- 
ercises by which Philopoemen (who has been always 
peculiarly celebrated for this talent) prepared himself 
tor the duties of his profession ; and certainly no exam* 
pie could have been referred to, fitter to illustrate the 
comment, or more directly in opposition to the general 
maxim. The account given of these studies, by Livy^ 
is so circumstantial and interesting, that I shall make no 
apology for transcribing it at length ; more especially, 
as it affords a moral lesson, equally applicable to all the 
various pursuits of mankind. 

" Erat autem Philopcemen praecipuae in ducendo ag- 
mine locisque capiendis solertiae atque usus ; nee belli 
tantum temporibus, sed etiam in pace, ad id maxime ani- 
mum exercuerat Ubi iter quopiam faceret, et ad dif- 
ficilem transitu saltum venisset, contemplatus ab omni 
parte loci naturam, quum solus erat, secum ipse agitabat 
animo ; quum comites haberet, ab iis quaerebat, ^ Si hos- 
tis eo loco apparuisset, quid, si a fronte, quid, si ab latere 
hoc aut illo, quid si a tergo adoriretur, capiendum con- 
silii foret 7 Posse instructos recta acie, posse inconditum 
agmen, et tantummodo aptum viae, occurrere. Quem 
locum ipse capturus esset,* cogitando aut quaerendo, ex- 
sequebatur ; ^ aut quot armatis, aut quo genere armorum 
usurus: quo impedimenta, quo sarcinas, quo turbam 
inermem rejiceret: quanto ea, aut quali, praesidio custo- 
diret ; et utrum pergere, qu^ ccepisset ire vi^ an eam, quk 
venisset, repetere melius esset: castris quoque quem 
locum caperet, quantum munimento amplecteretur 
loci, qnk opportuna aquatio, qu& pabuh lignorumque co- 
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pia esset ; qua postero die castra movendi tutum maxi- 
ma iter, quae forma agminis foret.' His curis cogitationi-* 
busque/' the historian adds, ^^ ita ab ineunte aetate ani- 
mum agitaverat, ut nulla ei nova in tali re cogitatio e^ 
set/' 

The assertion of Guibert, which led me to introduce 
the foregoing quotation, may perhaps appear to some 
too extravagant to merit any notice in the present state 
of science ; but it is not more than a century ago, since 
the common ideas even of speculative men, concerning 
the talent to which it relates, were as vague and erro- 
neous as they are at present, with respect to the gener* 
al theory of our intellectual habits. Accordingly, we 
find that Folard, in his essay on the coup ddml miUtaire, 
labors to correct the prejudices of those who considered 
a military eye .as a gift of nature, as strenuously as Mr. 
Burke, Sir J. Reynolds, Dr. Gerard, and Mr. Alison 
have combated in our own times, the prevailing doc- 
trines which class Taste among the simple and original 
faculties which belong to our ^ecies.* 

An accurate examination and analysis of our various 
acquired powers of judgment and intellectual exertion, 
as they are exemplified in the different walks of life, 
would, if I am not mistaken, open some prospects of 
the mind, equally new and interesting. At present, 
however, I propose to confine myself to the power of 
Taste ; partly on account of its close connexion with 
the train of thinking which I have pursued in the two 
preceding Essays ; and partly of its extensive influ- 
ence in a cultivated society, both on the happiness of 
individuals and on the general state of manners. My 
speculations concerning some other powers of the un- 
derstanding, which I consider as entirely analogous in 
their origin, will find a place in the sequel of my work 
on the Human Mind ; if I should live to execute that 
part of my plan, which relates to the varieties of genius, 
and of intellectual character. 

It was with a reference to the Power which I am now 
to examine, and to the doctrine with respect to it, which 



* See note (Nn.) 
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I wish at present to establish, that I was led, many 
years ago, (in treating of those rapid processes of 
thought, which it is sometimes of importance to bring 
to light by patient investigation) to take notice of the 
peculiar difficulty of arresting and detecting our fleeting 
ideas, in cases where they lead to any interesting con- 
clusion, or excite any pleasant emotion. 

The fact seems to be (as I have observed on the same 
occasion) that " the mind, when once it has felt the 
pleasure, has little inclination to retrace the steps by 
which it arrived at it." It is owing to this, that Taste 
has been so generally ranked among our original facul- 
ties ; and that so little attention has hitherto been given 
to the process by which it is formed. Dr. Gerard and 
Mr. Ahson, indeed, have analyzed, with great ingenuity 
and success, the most important elements which enter 
into its composition, as it exists in a well-informed and 
cultivated mind ; and some very valuable observations 
on the same subject may be collected from Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, and D'Alembert : but it did not fall under the 
design of any of these writers to trace the growth of 
Taste from its first seeds in the constitution of our nature; 
or to illustrate the analogy which it exhibits, in some of the 
intellectual processes connected with it, to what takes 
place in various other acquired endowments of the un- 
derstanding. It is in this point of view, that I propose 
to consider it in this essay ; — a point of view, in which 
I am sensible the subject by no means presents the same 
pleasing and inviting aspect, as when examined in its 
connexion with the rules of philosophical criticism ; but 
in which it is reasonable to expect, that it may afford 
some new illustrations of the theory of the human mind. 
The two inquiries, it is obvious, aVe widely different from 
each other ; resembling somewhat, in their mutual rela- 
tion, that which exists between Berkeley's analysis of 
the process by which children learn to judge of distan- 
ces and magnitudes, and the researches of the Optician 
concerning the defects to which vision is liable, and the 
means by which art is enabled to enlarge the sphere of 
its perceptions. 

Different, however, as these inquiries are in their aim. 
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they may perhaps be found to reflect light on each other, 
in the course of our progress ; and, indeed, I should 
distrust the justness of my own opinions,^ were they to 
lead me to any conclusions materially different ^om 
those which have been sanctioned by so many and so 
high authorities. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

GRADUAL PROGRESS BT WHICH TASTE 18 FORMED. 

I HAVE already said, that, notwithstanding the at- 
tempts which a few philosophers have made to ascertain 
the nature of Taste, the prevailing notions concerning 
' it are far from being correct or definite. Of this, no 
doubt can be entertained by those who have observed 
the manner in which it is classed by some of the latest 
writers on the human mind, in their analysis of our in- 
tellectual faculties ; or who recollect the definitions 
given of it, in our most popular books of criticism. It 
is sufficient for me to mention that of Dr. Blair, accord- 
ing to which its characteristical quality is said to consist 
in " a power of receiving pleasure from the beauties of 
nature and of art" From the following lines, too, it 
would appear that the idea of it entertained by Akea- 
side was nearly the same : 

** What then is Taste, but these internal powers, 
Active and strong, and feeUngly alive 
To each fine impulse ? '* 

It is in consequence of this gift that we are supposed 
to be susceptible of the pleasures resulting from a poem, 
a picture, a landscape, a well-proportioned building, a 
regular set of features ; and it is to those individuals 
who possess it, that Nature is understood to have con- 
fined exclusively the right of pronouncing judgment in 
the fine arts, and even on the beauties of her own pro- 
ductions. 

If these ideas be just, it evidently follows, that the de- 
gree of our taste is proportioned to the degree of plea- 
sure we are fitted to receive from its appropriate ob- 
Jects, The fact, however, is certainly different. Many, 
whose taste is indisputably good, contemplate with little 
interest what they acknowledge to be beautiful ; while 
others, in whom the slightest pretension to taste would 
be justly treated with ridicule, are afiected, on the same 
occasion, with rapture and enthusiam. Nor are the 
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words tdste and sensibility by any means conceived to 
be synonymous in the common apprehensions of man- 
kind. On the contrary, a more than ordinary share of 
the latter quality is apt to be regarded as pretty strong 
evidence of some deficiency in the former. 

That Taste does not consist in sensibility alone, ap- 
pears farther from this, that it is susceptible of improve- 
ment from culture, in a higher degree, perhaps, than 
any other power of the mind ; whereas the acuteness 
of all our feelings is diminished by a repetition of the 
impression. — The truth of this last remark will be fully 
established in another part of my work, where I shall 
have occasion to contrast the opposite effects of habit 
on our passive impressions and on our active principles. 

These general observations are sufficient to show, 
that the definition of Taste, formerly quoted, is at least 
incomplete ; and that this power must necessarily in- 
clude other elements in its composition. 

In order to ascertain what these elements are, the 
first step seems to be, to examine that particular class 
of objects with which taste is conversant. In this part 
of our inquiry, the conclusions to which we have been 
led by the foregoing speculations, will, I hope, furnish 
some useful principles. 

From the train of thought which I pursued in a former 
Essay, it appeared, that, even in those objects of taste 
which are presented to the mind, by the sense of Seeing 
alone, an indefinite variety of circumstances, of very 
different kinds, may conspire in producing that agree- 
able effect, to the cause of which we give the name of 
Beauty : — colors, forms, motion, proportion, fitness, sym- 
metry, variety, utility, with all the modifications of which 
they are susceptible ; — together with the numberless 
charms attached to moral expression, or arising from 
associations established by custom, between the mate- 
rial world and our complicated frame. It appeared 
farther, that in such instances, the pleasing emotion 
(heightened, as it frequently is, by the concomitant 
pleasures of Sound) continues still, as far as our con- 
sciousness can judge of it, to be simple and uncom- 
pounded, and that all the different sources from which 
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it proceeds are naturally united, and identified in our 
conceptions, with the organic impressions on the eye or 
on the ear.* 

It is scarcely necessary for me to remark, that it is 
not by reasoning d prtort, that we can hope to make any 
progress in ascertaining and separating the respective 
effects of the various ingredients which may be thus 
blended in the composition of Beauty. In analyzing 
these, we must proceed on the same general principles 
by which we are guided in investigating the physical 
and chemical properties of material substances ; that is, 
we must have recourse to a series of observations and 
experiments on beautiful objects of various kinds ; at* 
tending diligently to the agreeable or the disagreeable 
effects we experience, in the case of these diversified 
combinations. The conclusions we thus form, may, it is 
obvious, enable us afterwards to recompound the same 
elements, according to our own fancy, so as to diversi- 
h or to increase the pleasure produced ; while they 
mmish an agreeable exercise to the intellectual powers, 
in tracing the beauties, both of nature and of art, to their 
general laws. 

In all these experiments and observations, it is worth 
while to add, the result is judged of by attending to our 
own feelings ; as, in our researches concerning heat, we 

* Voltaifa farnisbes an appoaite illustration of this rtmaik, in his descriptimi of tka 
opora at Paris : 

" 11 faut se rendre Ik ce palais aoagique, 
Oil Ic8 beaux vera, la danse, la musique, 
L'art de charmer les yeux par les couleun ; 
L*art plus heureuz de s^dulre les coeurs, 
De cent plaisirs font un plalsir unique.*' 

Akenside has remarked thb disposition of the mind, to identify the sources of the 
■tondify or accessory pleasures it enjoys, with those perceptions of seeing and 
hwing which ibrm thephvtieeU ban$ (if I may use the expression) of our idea of 
the Bnutiful. The examples he has selected are equally familiar and strikiaf : 

'* Bo, white we U«te the fntfranee of the rote, 
Olowi not her bltuh the fUfer f while we view. 
Amid the noon-tide wtik, e limpid rill 
Ouah thro* the trieklinf herbefe, to the thixat 
Of summer yiokUnf the deliciocn draught 
Of oool refVeehment ; o*m the mamy hrink 
Shinee not the ettrfeoe cleeier, and the wavea 
With sweeter maeie nonnur as they low? '* 

Another Ulostration of the same thing may be collected from the wonderful eflhet 
00 the estimate we form of the beauty of a particular landscape, by the afreMbto or 
diisgififahle temperature of the atmosphere at the moment we see It. now Tity 
diflbrent seems the aspect of the same scene, according as the wind bappaoe to blow 
frOM the Cast, or from the West ! 

VOL. IV. 42 
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appeal to the thermometer. By habits of this kind, 
therefore, it is reasonable to expect that we may ac- 
quire a power of remarking those slighter impressions, 
whether pleasant or painful, which are overlooked by 
ordinary observers ; in the same manner as the touch of 
a blind man appears to improve, in consequence of the 
peculiar attention which he is led to bestow on the per^* 
ceptions of the hand. Our sensibility to beauty does 
not, in this way, become really more exquisite and de- 
lightful than before ; but, by attracting our notice in a 
greater degree, it is rendered a nicer and more delicate 
instrument for assisting the judgment in its estimate of 
facts. 

Nor is it only in analyzing the pleasing ingredients 
which enter into the composition of beautiful objects^ 
that observations and experiments are necessary to 
those who wish to study the principles of Beauty, with 
a view to their practical applications. Whether their 
aim may be to produce new combinations of their own, 
or to pronounce on the merits and defects of those ex- 
ecuted by others, it is of essential importance, that they 
should be able to separate what is pleasing from what 
obstructs the agreeable eftect. Independently of expe- 
rience, however, the mast exquisite sensibility, second- 
ed by the most acute intellect, cannot lead to a single 
conclusion concerning the particular circumstances from 
which the pleasure or uneasiness arises. In proportion, 
indeed, to the degree of the observer's sensibility, he 
will be delighted with the former and offended with the 
latter ; but till he is able to draw the line distinctly be- 
tween them, his sensibility will afford no lights of which 
he can avail himself in future, either as an artist or as a 
judge. It is in this distinguishing or discriminating per- 
ception, that the power denoted by the word tdste 
seems to me chiefly to consist. 

The fact is perfectly analogous in that bodily seme 
from which this mental power derives its name. A 
dealer in wines is able, in any of the common articles 
of his trade, to detect the least ingredient which does 
not properly enter into the composition ; and, in pro- 
nouncing it to be good or bad, can fix at once on the 
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specific qualities which please or offend. It is not on 
toe sensibility of his organ that this power depends. 
Same degree of sensibility is undoubtedly necessary to 
enable him to receive any sensation at all ; but the de- 
gree of his distinguishing power is by no means pro- 
portioned to the degree of his sensibility. At the same 
time, it is manifestly this distinguishing power alone, 
which renders his judgment in wine of any use to him- 
self in his purchases, or of any value to those whose 
gratification is the object of his art. 

Mr. Hume, in his Essay on the Standard of Taste, 
has approached nearly to this view of the subject, in the 
application which he makes to it, of a story in Don 
Quixote : And, although I can by no means assent to 
the general train of reasoning which that essay contains, 
I cannot help availing myself of the support, which, on 
this fundamental point, my conclusions may receive from, 
their coincidence with those of so profound a writer ; 
IS well as of the very happy illustration which he has 
employed in its statement. 

^ It is with good reason," says Sancho to the squire 
with the great nose, ^^ that I pretend to have a judg- 
ment in wine. This is a quality hereditary in our family. 
Two of my kinsmen were called to give their opinion 
of a hogshead which was supposed to be excellent, 
being old and of a good vintage. One of them tastes 
it ; considers it ; and after mature reflection pronounces 
the wine to be good, were it not for a small taste of 
leather which he perceived in it The other, after using 
the same precautions, gives also his verdict in favor of 
the wine ; but with the reserve of a taste of iron, which 
he could easily distinguish. You cannot imagine how 
they were both ridiculed for their judgment. But who 
laughed in the end 1 On emptying the hogshead, there 
was found at the bottom an old key. With a leathern 
thong tied to it.'' 

Another circumstance, remarkably characteristical of 
intellectual Taste, is the instantaneotisness with which its 
decisions appear, in most instances, to be formed. In 
this respect, likewise, it resembles the external sense 
after which it is named ; and indeed the analogy between 
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the two powers is, in various points, so complete, as 
sufficiently to account for an application of tne same 
expressions to both ; and even to justify those writers 
who have attempted to illustrate the theory of the 
former, by an examination of the more obvious and fa- 
miliar perceptions of the latter. 

It is somewhat curious, that Voltaire should have 
been so strongly impressed with this analogy, as to con- 
clude, that it must have presented itself universally to 
the human understanding, in all ages of the worid. 
" The feeling,'* he observes, " by which we distinguish 
beauties and defects in the arts, is prompt in its dis- 
cernment, and anticipates reflection, like the sensations 
of the tongue and palate. Both kinds of Taste, too, 
enjoy, w^ith a voluptuous satisfaction, what is good ; and 
reject what is bad, with an emotion of disgust. Ac- 
cordingly," he adds, " this metaphorical application of 
the word tdstCj is common to all known languages." • 

It is scarcely necessary for me to remark, that the 
metaphor here mentioned by Voltaire, is entirely of 
modem origin. Petronius, indeed, as Dr. Beattie has 
observed, seems to have employed sapar in this figura- 
tive sense ; but the use he has made of that word is so 
peculiar to himself, that it has been urged as a presump- 
tion in favor of the opinion of those critics who think, 
that the book which passes under his name is, at least 
in part, the composition of a later period. f 

Although, however, in the ancient languages, the word 
t€tste was certainly not employed in that metaphorical 
acceptation which has now become so familiar to the 
ear, it is evident that the analogy which has led to the 
metaphor did not entirely escape the ancient critics. 
Quinctilian, in particular, speaking of this very power, 
observes, " That it is not to be communicated by in- 
struction any more than the senses of taste or of 
smell ; " J and with respect to some of its objects, he 
tells us, that " they are perceived by a latent judgment 

• Encyclop. art. Goiit 

t The passage in question is this : " Sermonem habes non publici saporis"-^. «• 
(commentante et interprete Gesnero) non placentem vulgo, sed sapieatibus. Ad 
senium cofnmunetn, et inteOigenHam refertur. 
t " Non magis arte tra^tur quam ^^\\\& a»X odoT." 
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of the mind, resembling the decision of the palate.'^ 
" Quod sentitur latente judicio, velut palato.^^ After hay- 
ing perceived the analogy so distincdy, it is somewhat 
surprising, that the very convenient metaphor which it 
seems so naturally to suggest, should not occur in any 
of their writings. 

A passage, coinciding still more explicitly with some 
of the foregoing ideas, occurs in the Theaetetus of Plato. 
•• There is no question,*' says Socrates in this dialogue, 
^ concerning that which is agreeable to each person, but 
concerning what will, in time to come, be agreeable, of 
which all men are not equally judges. — You and the cook 
may judge of a dish on the table equally well ; but, while 
the (Ush is making, the cook can better foretell what will 
ensue from this or that manner of composing it." • How 
exactly does this coincide with that remarkable expression 
which Lord Chatham applied to the Taste displayed in 
landscape-gardening, when he spoke of its prophetic 
eye? 

The metaphorical use made of the word tctste, in the 
languages of modem Europe, is perfectly analogous to va- 
rious other expressions transferred to the Mind from the 
external senses. Such, for example, is the word sagac- 
ity^ borrowed from the sense of smelling ; the words 
foresight^ intuitianj and many others, borrowed from the 
sense of seeing ; Acuteness and Penetration, borrowed 
from touch. The use made by the French, of the word 
tactf is a circumstance still more directly in point ; in- 
deed so much so, that the definition given of it by some 
of their best authors, may be applied very nearly to 
Taste in its figurative acceptation. " The word tact,*^ 
says Roubaud, ^^ is now, in general, employed to express a 
decision of the mind, prompt, subtle, and just ; a decis- 
ion which seems to anticipate the slow processes of re- 
flection and reasoning, and to proceed from a sort of in- 
stinctive suggestion, conducting us instantaneously and 
unerringly to the truth." 

The chief difference in the meaning of these two words 
seems to me to consist in this, — that Taste presupposes 

^ Pitt. Op. Tom. i. p. 178. Edit Stephin. 
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a certain degree of original susceptibility, and a certain 
degree of relish, stronger or weaker, for the beauties of 
nature ; whereas the word tdct is appropriated to things 
in which the power of judging is wholly acquired ; as, 
in distinguishing the hands of different masters in paint- 
ing, and in the other decisions concerning the merits of 
artists which fall under the province of the connoisseur. 
It is applied also to a quick perception of those delicate 
shades in character and manners, which are objects of 
study to the man of the world.* In this last sense, the 
English proverbial expression oi feeling one^s way seems 
to suppose such a power as the French denote by the 
word ta4^t ; and has probably been suggested by some 
similar association. 

In these metaphorical applications of the word tocC, 
the allusion is plainly made to the more delicate percep- 
tions of touch ; such, for instance, as those which, to a 
blind man, supply the place of sight — ^in a manner 
somewhat analogous to that in which a nice tact super- 
sedes, upon the subjects with which it is conversant, 
the exercise of reasoning. Perhaps, too, the analogy 
may have been strengthened by the astonishing percep- 
tions which, in some of the insect tribes, seem to en- 
large the sphere of this sense, far beyond its ordinary 
hraits. 

" The spider's touch, how exquisitely fine, 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line.'* 

The two circumstances which I have chiefly enlarged 
upon, in the foregoing observations on the principle of 
Taste, are, First, its power of analytical discrimination 
or discernment in the examination of its appropriate 
objects ; and Secondly, the promptitude with which 
its decisions are commonly pronounced. The process 
by which these characterislical qualities of taste are 
gradually formed, may be easily conceived from some 
remarks which I have stated in the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, when treating " of the influence of casual 
associations on our speculative conclusions." 



• Note (0 o.) 
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" As the connexions among physical events,*' I have 
there observed, " are discovered to us by experience 
alone, it is evident that, when we see a phenomenon 
preceded by a number of circumstances, it is unpossible 
for us to determine, by any reasoning d prtori, which of 
these circumstances are to be regarded as the amstantj 
and which as the accidental antecedents of the effect. 
If, in the course of our experience, the same combina- 
tion of circumstances is always exhibited to us without 
any alteration, and is invariably followed by the same 
result, we must for ever remain ignorant, whether this 
result be connected with the whole combination, or 
with one or more of the circumstances combined : and 
therefore, if we are anxious, upon any occasion, to pro- 
duce a similar effect, the only rule that we can follow 
with perfect security, is to imitate, in every particular 
circumstance, the combination which we have seen. It 
is only where we have opportunitv of separating such 
circumstances from each other ; of combining them va- 
riously together, and of observing the effects which re- 
sult from these different experiments, that we can ascer- 
tain with precision, the general laws of nature, and 
strip physical causes of their accidental and unessential 
concomitants." 

This view of the process by which the general laws 
of the material world are investigated, I have endeav- 
oured to illustrate, in the same Section of my book, by 
comparing it with the natural progress of the healing 
art, from the superstitious ceremonies employed among 
savage tribes, to that simplicity of practice which distin- 
guishes an enlightened and philosophical physician. 

In the Section which immediately follows, I have 
observed, that the substance of the foregoing quotation 
is strictly applicable to the process, by which the prin- 
ciple of Taste is formed in the mind of an individual. 
•* That certain objects are fitted to give pleasure, and 
others disgust, to the mind, we know from experience 
alone ; and it is impossible for us, by any reasoning 
h priori^ to explain how the pleasure or the pain is pro- 
duced. In the works of nature, we find, in many instan- 
ces, die elements of beauty involved among circumstan- 
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The foregoing comparison is not the less just, that ex- 
perimental researches concerning the principles of Beau- 
ty are seldom or never instituted with the same scien- 
tific formality as in chemistry or physics ; or, that the 
mind is, in most cases, wholly unconscious that such ex- 
periments have ever been made. When the curiosity is 
once fairly engaged by this particular class of objects, a 
series of intellectual experiments is from that moment 
begun, without any guidance from the rules of philoso- 
phizing. Nor is this a singular fact in human nature ; 
for it is by a process perfectly similar (as I remarked in 
a former Essay,) that the use of language is at first ac- 
quired. It is by hearing the same word used, on a va- 
riety of difierent occasions, and by constant attempts to 
investigate some common meaning which shall tally with 
them sdl, that a child comes at last to seize, wiu pre- 
cision, the idea which the word is generally employed 
to convey ; and it is in the same manner that a person 
of mature understanding is forced to proceed, in deci- 
phering the signification of particular phrases, when he 
studies, without the help of a dictionary, a language of 
whichhe possesses but a slight and inaccurate knowledge. 
There is here carried on, in the mind of the child, a 
process of natural inductionj on ^he same general prin- 
ciples which are recommended in Bacon's philosophy : 
and such exactly do I conceive the process to be, by 
which the power of Taste acquires, insensibly, in the 
course of a long and varied experience, a perception of 
the general principles of Beauty. 

The account which has now been given of the habits 
of observation and comparison, by which Taste acquires 
its powers of discrimination or discernment^ explains, at 
the same time, the promptitude with which its judgments 
are commonly pronounced. As the experiments subser- 
vient to its formation are carried on entirely in the mind 
itself, they present, every moment, a ready field for the 
gratification of curiosity ; and in those individuals whose 
thoughts are strongly turned to the pursuit, they fur- 
nish matter of habitual employment to the intellectual 
faculties. These experiments are, at the same time, exe- 
cuted with an ease and celerity unknown in our opera- 
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tions on Matter ; insomuch that the experiment and its 
result, seem both to be comprehended in the same in- 
stant of time. The process, accordingly, vanishes com- 
pletely from our recollection ; nor do we attempt to re- 
trace it to ourselves in thought^ far less to express it to 
others in wards^ any more than we are disposed, in our 
common estimates of distance, to analyze the acquired 
perceptions of vision. 

^ In the experimental proceedings of Taste, another 
circumstance conspires to prevent such an analysis ; I 
mean, the tendency of the pleasurable effect to engross, 
or at least to distract the attention. I took notice, in 
the work last quoted, of " the peculiar difficulty of ar- 
resting and detecting our fleeting ideas, in cases where 
they lead to any interesting conclusion, or excite any 
pleasant emotion ; " and I mentioned, as the obvious 
reason of this difficulty, that *^ the mind, when once it 
has enjoyed the pleasure, has little inclination to retrace 
the steps by which it arrived at it." I have added, in 
the same place, that *' this last circumstance is one 
peat cause of the difficulty attending philosophical crit- 
icism." • 

In order to illustrate the full import of this remark, it 
is necessary for me to observe, that when any dispute 
occurs in which Taste is concerned, the only possible 
way of bringing the parties to an agreement, is by ap- 
pealing to an mduction similar to that by which the 
judging powers of taste are insensibly formed ; or bv 
appealing to certain acknowledged principles which 
critics have already investigated by such an induction. 
Indeed it is in this way alone, that any general conclu- 
sions, in matters of this sort, can be ascertained. The 
cUfference which has been so much insisted on by some 
writers, between philosophical criticism, and that which 
tfaey have been pleased to call experimental, or tenta- 
tive, turns entirely on the greater or less generality of 
the principles to which the appeal is made. Where the 
tentative critic contents himself with an accumulation of 
parallel passages and of critical authorities, the philoso- 

* Philofophy of the Human Bfiod, rol. i. Chip. 2. 
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pher appeals to the acknowledged sources of pleasure 
in the constitution of human nature. But these sources 
were at first investigated by experiment and induction, 
no less than the rules which are deduced from an exami- 
nation of the beauties of Homer and of Virgil ; or, to 
speak more correctly, it is the former alone that are as- 
certained by induction, properly so called ; while the 
others often amount to little more than the statements of 
an empirical and unenlightened experience. 

A dispute somewhat analogous to this might be con- 
ceived to arise about the comparative distances of two 
different objects from a particular spot (about the dis- 
tances, I shall suppose, of two large and spreading Oaks ;) 
each party insisting confidently on the evidence of his 
senses, in support of his own judgment. How is it pos- 
sible to bring them to an agreement, but by appealing to 
those very circumstances, or signs, upon which all our 
perceptions of distance proceed, even when we are the 
least aware of any exercise of thought? If the one 
party should observe, for instance, to his companion, 
that the minute parts of the tree, which the latter afl&nns 
to be the most remote, — that its smaller ramifications, 
its foliage, and the texture of its bark, are seen much 
more distinctly than the corresponding parts of the other; 
he could not fail in immediately convincing him of the 
inaccuracy of his estimate. In like manner, the philo- 
sophical principles of criticism, when obtained by an 
extensive and cautious induction, may be fairly appealed 
to in questions of taste ; although Taste itself, consider- 
ed as a power of the mind, must, in every individual, be 
the result of his own personal experience ; no less than 
the acquired powers of perception by which his eye 
estimates the distances and magnitudes of objects. In 
this point of view, therefore, we may apply literally to 
intellectual taste, the assertion formerly quoted from 
Quinctilian : " Non magis arte traditur quam gustus aut 
odor.'' 

I must not conclude this branch of my subject without 
doing justice to some authors who appear to have enter- 
tained perfectly just and correct ideas concerning the 
nature of Taste, as an acquired principlej although none 
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of them, as far as I know, has at all examined the pro- 
cess by which it is generated. The first author I shall 
quote is Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose sagacity often 
seizes happily on the truth, without the formaUty of logi- 
cal deduction. '^ The real substance," he observes, 
** of what goes, under the name of taste, is fixed and 
established in the nature of things. There are certain 
and regular causes by which the ima^nation and the 
passions of men are affected ; and the knowledge of 
these causes is acquired by a laborious and diligent in- 
Testigation of nature, and by the same slow progress, 
as wisdom or knowledge of every kind, however in- 
stantaneous its operations may appear, when thus ac- 
quired." 

Mr. Burke has stated still more expUcitly his dissent 
from the opinion, that ^^ taste is a separate faculty of the 
mind, and distinct from the judgment and imagination ; 
a species of instinct, by which we are struck naturally, 
and at the first glance, without any previous reasoning, 
with the excellencitss, or the defects of a composition." 
— ^* So far," he continues, ^' as the imagination and the 
passions are concerned, I beUeve it true, that the reason 
» little consulted ; but where disposition, where deco- 
rum, where congruity, are concerned, in short, wher- 
ever the best taste differs from the worst, I am convinc- 
ed that the understanding operates, and nothing else ; 
and its operation is in reality far from being always 
sudden, or, when it is sudden, it is often far from being 
right. Men of the best taste, by consideration, come 
frequently to change those early and precipitate judg- 
ments, which the mind, from its aversion to neutrality 
and doubt, loves to form on the spot. It is known that 
the taste (whatever it is) is improved exactly as we im- 
prove our judgment, by extending our knowledge, by 
a steady attention to our object, and by frequent exer- 
cise. They who have not taken these methods, if their 
taste decides quickly, it is always uncertainly ; and their 
quickness is owing to their presumption and rashness, 
and not any hidden irradiation that in a moment dispels 
all darkness from their minds. 3ut they who have cul- 
tivated that species of knowledge which makes the 
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object of taste, by degrees, and habitually, attain not 
only a soundness, but a readiness of judgment, as men 
do by the same methods on all other occasions. At first 
they are obliged to spell, but at last they read with ease 
and with celerity ; but this celerity of its operation is no 

Eroof that the taste is a distinct faculty. Nobody, I be- 
eve, has attended the course of a discussion, which 
tiu*ned upon matter within the sphere of mere naked 
reason, but must have observed the extreme readiness 
with which the whole process of the argument is carried 
on, the grounds discovered, the objections rsused and 
answered^ and the conclusions drawn from premises, 
with a quickness altogether as great as the taste can be 
supposed to work with ; and yet where nothing but plain 
reason either is, or can be suspected to operate. To 
multiply principles for every different appearance is use- 
less, and unphilosophical too, in a high degree." 

The only other passage I shall add to these quotations 
is from Mr. Hughes, who, almost a century ago, describ- 
ed the nature, and genesis of taste, with admirable good 
sense, and conciseness, in the following terms : " What 
we call Taste, is a kind of extempore judgment ; it is a 
settled habit of distinguishing, without staying to attend 
to rules or ratiocination, and arises from long use and ex- 
perience." 

I intend to resume, on some future occasion, the sub- 
ject of this Chapter, and to illustrate that progress of 
Taste from rudeness to refinement, which accompanies 
the advancement of social civilization. In this respect 
its history will be found to be somewhat analogous to 
that of human reason ; the taste of each successive age 
being formed on the study of more perfect models than 
that of the age before it ; and leaving, in its turn, to af- 
ter times a more elevated ground-work, on which they 
may raise their own superstructure. 

This traditionary Taste (imbibed in early life, partly 

from the received rules of critics, and partly from the 

study of approved models of excellence) is all that the 

bulk of men aspire to,* and perhaps all that they are 

qualiBed to acquire. Bui vt is the province of a leading 
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tnmd to outstrip its contemporaries, by instituting new 
experiments for its own improvement ; and, in propor- 
tion as the observation and experience of the race are 
enlarged, the means are facilitated of acomplishing 
such combinations with success, by the multiplication of 
those selected materials out of which they are to be 
formed. 

In individuals of this discription. Taste includes Gre- 
nius as one of its elements ; as Genius, in any one of the 
fine arts, necessarily implies a certain portion of Taste. 
In both cases, precepts and models, although of inesti- 
mable value, leave much to be done by an inventive im- 
agination. 

In the mind of a man who feels and judges for him- 
self^ a large proportion of the rules which guide his 
decisions exist only in his own understanding. Many 
of them he probably never thought of clothing witn 
language even to hilnself; and some of them would 
certainly, if he should attempt to embody them in 
words, elude all his efforts to convey their import to 
others. 

" What we call genius^** says Reynolds, " begins, not 
where rules, abstractedly taken, end ; but where known, 
Tul^, and trite rules have no longer any place." — 
It IS true, these refined principles cannot be always 
made palpable, like the more gross rules of art ; yet it 
does not follow, but that the mind may be put in such 
a train, that it shall perceive, by a kind of scientific 
sense, that propriety,^ which words can but very feebly 
suggest.'' 

All this will be found to apply literally to original or 
inventive Taste, and to suggest matter for very curious 
and useful reflection. — But some other views of this 
power appear to me to form a more natural sequel to the 
foregoing observations ; and to these accordingly, I shall 
confine myself at present, in the farther prosecution of 
Uie subject of this Essay. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

DIFFERENT MODIFICATIONS OF TASTE. ^DISTINCTION BETWEEN TASTE, 

1 AND THE NATURAL SENSIBILITY TO BEAUTY. 

From the account formerly given of the origin and 
progress of our notions with respect to the Beautiful, it 
appeared, that the circumstances which please in objects 
of Taste, are of two very different kinds. First, those 
which derive their effect from the organical adaptation 
of the human frame to the external universe ; and Sec- 
ondly, those which please in consequence of associa- 
tions formed gradually by experience. Among the va- 
nous particulars belonging to this second class (a class 
which comprehends by far the most important elements 
which, in such an age as ours, enter into the composi- 
tion of the beautiful) a very obvious distinction may be 
made. (1.) Such beauties as owe their existence to as- 
sociations resulting necessarily from the common cir- 
cumstances of the human race ; and therefore extending 
their inj9uence, more or less, to all mankind. Examples 
of these universal associations occur in the uniformity of 
language (remarked in the two preceding Essays) 
among various civilized nations, in speaking of Beauty 
and of Sublimity. (2.) Beauties which have no merit 
but what depends on custom and fashion ; or on certain 
peculiarities in the situation and history of the individ- 
ual. Of the two last descriptions of beauty, the former, 
it is evident, agree in one very essential respect, with 
the organical beauties first mentioned. Both of them 
have their source in the principles of Human Nature 
(comprehending under this phrase, not only the natural 
constitution^ but the natural condition of man ;) and, ac- 
cordingly, they both fall under the consideration of that 
sort of criticism which forms a branch of the philosophy 
of the human mind. The associations on which they 
are founded, have equally a claim to a place among the 
elements of the Beautiful ; nor can any theory of Beau- 
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ty be admitted as sufficiently comprehensive, in which 
either the one or the other is overlooked. 

As an illustration of this, I shall mention only Mr. 
Burke's theor}% which excludes from the idea of Beau- 
ty all considerations of proportion, fitness, and utility. 
In order to justify such exclusions as these, it surely is 
not sufficient to show, that the qualities just mentioned 
cannot be brought under a particular and arbitrary defi- 
nition. The question for the philosopher to consider is, 
what has led mankind, in ancient as well as in modem 
times, to class together these, and a variety of other 
qualities, under one common name ; and frequently to 
employ the name of some one of them to comprehend 
the whole ? A passage formerly quoted from Cicero 
affords an instance in point : ** Itaque eorum ipsorum, 

3u£ adspectu sentiuntur, nullum aliud animal pulchritu- 
inem, venustatem, convenientiam partium sentit ; quam 
similitudinem natura ratioque ab ocuUs ad animum 
transferens, multo etiam magis pulchritudinem, constan- 
tiam, ordinem in consiliis factisque conservandum putat," 
&€• &c. — ^^Farmam quidem ipsam, Marce fili, et tanquam 
fiBtf:iem Honesti vides ; qu«, si oculis cemeretur, mira- 
biles amores (ut ait Plato) excitaret sapientiae." 

la favor of Mr. Burke's opinion, it must indeed be 
admitted, that those systems are completely erroneous, 
which would resolve the whole of Beauty into any one 
of the three qualities which he excludes from the idea 
of ity or even into all the three combined, without the 
cooperation of any thing else. But it is going at least 
MB iar into the opposite extreme, to say that none of these 
18 entitled to a place among the elements which can 
possibly belong to its composition.* 

According to this view of the subject, it would be 
quite unnecessary to distinguish, in our subsequent rea- 
sonings, that species of beauty which results from the 
physical relation between our organs of perception and 
external objects, from that which depends on natural and 
imiversal associations; and I shall therefore apply to 
them the common appellation of Universal Beauties, in 
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opposition to those Arbitrary Beauties, the admiration 
of which has been confined to particular places> or to 
particular periods. 

Among the associations, however, on which these arbi- 
trary beauties depend, there are some varieties of which 
it may be proper to take notice, before we proceed to 
consider the various appearances which Taste may as- 
sume in difierent minds. The following list seems to com- 
prehend those which are chiefly entitled to our attention. 

1. Classical Associations: — Inspired by the remains 
of ancient Greece and Rome ; and, of course, extending 
to all who receive the advantages of a learned educa- 
tion in every quarter of the civilized world. The au- 
thority of these is, in all cases, great ; and, in some 
cases, (particularly in sculpture and in architecture) is 
now so consecrated by established opinion, as almost to 
preclude all criticism or discussion. In poetry, also, 
they have added immensely to our natural resources, 
particularly by the beautiful system of mythology with 
which they are interwoven ; — ^but they have, at the 
same time, warped our Taste in various instances ; and 
have certainly no claims to our servile imitation, where 
they happen to deviate from the standard of nature. In 
every instance where there is no such deviation, their 
authority seems justly entitled to the next place (but a 
very subordinate place) after those associations which 
belong universally to our species. It must not, howev- 
er, be imagined, that, in any instance, they furnish us 
with principles from which their lies no appeal; nor 
should it be forgotten, that their influence does not reach 
to the most numerous class of the people, in the most 
refined societies. 

2. National or local Associations. — ^Where these are 
not widely at variance with universal associations, they 
exert over the heart a power greater perhaps than that 
of any other associations whatsoever ; and sometimes 
(as seems to have happened in the case of most French 
critics) they acquire an ascendant even over the impres- 
sions of Nature herself. But this influence being con- 
fined necessarily within the national pale (however 
ample the resources are which it furnishes for local and 
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fugitive Poetry,) is much more likelj to mislead than to 
guide our researches concerning the principles of phi- 
losophical criticism. 

3. Personal Associations : — Such as those which arise 
from the accidental style of natural beauty in the spot 
where we have passed our childhood and early youth ; 
from the peculiarities in the features of those whom we 
have loved ; and other circumstances connected with 
our own individual feelings. Of these it is necessary 
that every man, who aspires to please or to instruct 
others, should divest himself to the utmost of his power ; 
or, at least, that he should guard against their undue as- 
cendant over his mind, when he exercises either his 
Imagination or his Taste, in works addressed to the 
public 

Under this head, I must not omit to mention the in- 
fluence of vanity and selfishness on the judgments of 
some men, even concerning the beauties of nature ; — 
the interest which the attachment to property creates, 
rendering them alive to every trifling recommendation 
belonging to what is their own, while it blinds them to 
the most prominent beauties in the property of their 
neighbours. Gresset has seized happily this intellectu- 
al and moral weakness, in his charming comedy of the 
MichanU But, as it is more connected with the study 
of Character, than with that of Philosophical Criticism, 
I shall not enlarge upon it farther at present. 

Corresponding to the distinction which I have been 
attempting to illustrate between Universal and Arbitrary 
Beauties, there are two different modifications of Taste : 
modifications which are not always united, (perhaps 
Beldam united) in the same person. The one enables a 
writer or an artist to rise superior to the times in which 
he lives, and emboldens him to trust his reputation to 
the suffrages of the human race, and of the ages which 
are yet to come. The other is the foundation of that 
humbler, though more profitable sagacity, which teaches 
the possessor how to suit his manufactures to the market; 
to judge before-hand of the reception which any new 
production is to meet with, and to regulate his exertions 
accordingly. The one must be cultivated by those hab- 
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its of abstraction and study, which, withdrawing the 
thoughts from the unmeaning particularities of individu- 
al perception, and the capricious drapery of conventionl 
manners, famiUarize the mind to the general farms of 
beautiful nature ; or to beauties which the classical ge-' 
nius of antiquity has copied from these^ and which, like 
these^ are unfading and immortal. The proper sphere 
of the other is such a capital as London or Paris. It is 
there that the judges are to be found from whose de- 
cision it acknowledges no appeal ; and it is in such a 
situation alone, that it can be cultivated with advantage. 
Dr. Johnson has well described (in a prologue spoken 
by Garrick, when he first opened the theatre at Drury- 
Lane) the trifling solicitudes and the ever-varying at- 
tentions to which those are doomed, who subnut thus 
to be the ministers and slaves of public folly : 

'' Hard is his fate, who here, by fortune placed, 
Must watch the wild vicissitudes of Taste ; 
With every meteor of caprice must play. 
And catch the new-blown bubbles of die day." 

The ground- woik of this last species of Taste (if it 
deserve the name) is a certain facility of assodatianj 
acquired by early and constant intercourse with socie- 
ty ; more particularly, with those classes of society who 
are looked up to as supreme legislators in matters of 
fashion ; a habit of mind, the tendency of which is to 
render the sense of the Beautiful (as well as the sense 
of what is Right and Wrong) easily susceptible of modi- 
fication from the contagion of example. It is a habit by 
no means inconsistent with a certain degree of original 
sensibility ; nay, it requires, perhaps, some original sen- 
sibility as its basis : but this sensibility, in conse- 
quence of the habit which it has itself contributed to 
establish, soon becomes transient and useless ; losing 
all connexion with Reason and the Moral Principles, and 
alive only to such impressions as fashion recognises and 
sanctions. The other species of Taste, founded on the 
study of Universal Beauty (and which, for the sake of 
distinction, I shall call Philosophical Taste) implies a 
sensibility, deep and permanent, to those objects of af- 
fection, admiration, and reverence, which interested the 
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youthful heart, while yet a stranger to the opinions and 
ways of the world. Its most distinguishing character- 
istics, accordingly, are strong domestic and local attach- 
ments, accompanied with that enthusiastic love of Na- 
ture, Simplicity, and Truth, which, in every department, 
both of art and of science, is the best and surest pre- 
sage of Genius. It is this sensibiUty that gives rise to 
the habits of attentive observation by which such a 
Taste can alone be formed ; and it is this also that, 
binding and perpetuating the associations which such a 
Taste supposes, fortifies the mind against the fleeting 
caprices which the votaries of fashion watch and obey. 

In the farther prosecution of this subject, as well as 
in the former part of this Essay, my observations must 
be understood as referring chiefly to that sort of Taste 
which I have now distinguished by the epithet phUo- 
wphicaL It may, at the same time, be proper to re- 
mark, that a great part of these observations, particularly 
those which I have already made on the process by 
which Taste acquires its discrimination and its prompti- 
tude of perception, are applicable, with some slight al- 
terations, to that which has for its object local and tem- 
porary modes, no less than to the other, which is ac- 
hy the study of universal beauty. 

The two distinguishing characteristics of Grood Taste 
(it has been justly observed by different writers) are cor- 
rectness and delicacy ; the former having for its province 
the detection of Blemishes, the latter the perception of 
those more refined Beauties which cultivated minds 
alone can feeL This distinction has been illustrated 
(and I think not unhappily) by the general complexion 
of Swift's criticisms contrasted with that of Addison's. — 
Of that quaUty more particularly, which is properiy 
called delicacy of tasfe^ no better exemplifications can 
any where be found, than occur in some of the critical 
papers on Paradise Lost, published in the Spectator. — 
Where this intellectual power exists in its most perfect 
state, hath these qualities are necessarily implied. 

It was remarked in the beginning of these inquiries, 
concerning Taste, that although it presupposes a certain 
degree of sensibility, yet it is not by men whose sensi- 
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bility is most exquisite, that it is commonly cultivated 
with the greatest success. One principal reason of this 
seems to be, that in such men, the pleasures which they 
receive from beautiful objects, engross the attention too 
much to allow the judgment to operate coolly ; and the 
mind is disposed to dwell passively on its own enjoy- 
ment, without indulging a speculative curiosity in ana- 
lyzing its sources. In all our perceptions, from the 
grossest to the most refined, the attention is directed to 
the effect or to the cause, according to the vivacity or to 
the faintness of the sensation. ** If I lay my hand," says 
Dr. Reid, '' gently on the table, and am asked what I 
feel, I naturally answer, that / /eel the table ; if I strike 
it against the same object with such violence as to re- 
ceive a painful sensation from the blow, I as naturally 
answer the same question, by saying, that / feel pain 
in my hand.^* A similar observation may be applied to 
the pleasures which are derived from objects of Taste. 
Where these pleasures rise to ecstasy, they produce a 
state of vague enthusiasm and rapture, in which our 
reasoning faculties have little share : where they are 
more moderate and sober, they rouse the curiosity, like 
other physical effects ; and create insensibly those hab- 
its of observation, of comparison, and of intellectual ex- 
periment, of which I have endeavoured to show, in 
the last Chapter, that the power of taste is the gradual 
and slow result. 

In proportion, too, as the temper of the mind inclines 
to extreme sensibility, the casual associations of the in- 
dividual may be expected to be numerous and lasting ; 
for nothing tends so powerfully to bind the associating 
tie, as the circumstance of its being originally formed, 
when the mind was strongly agitated by pleasure or by 
pain. In recollecting any particul* occurrence, whether 
prosperous or adverse, of our past lives, by which we 
were deeply affected at the moment, — how indelible do 
we find the impression left on the memory, by the most 
trifling and accidental details which distinguished the 
never-to-be-forgotten day on which it happened ; and 
how apt are similar details, if at any time they should 
present themselves in somewhat of the same combina- 
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tioD» to inspire us with gayety or with sadness, accord- 
ing to the complexion of the event with which they are 
associated ! It is in the same way, that, to a mind trem- 
blingly alive to impressions of beauty, a charjn is com- 
municated to whatever accessories or appendages hap- 
pen to invest any object of its admiration ; accessories 
which are likely to leave a far less permanent trace in 
the memory of a more indifferent spectator. The con- 
sequence will be, that in a person of the former tem- 
per, the cultivation of a correct taste will be a much 
more difficult task than in one of the latter, and a pro- 
portionally greater attention will be requisite, on the 
part of his instructors, to confine his habitual studies to 
the most faultless models. 

Of the caprices and singularities of judgment to which 
all men are more or less liable from causes of this sort, 
but which are more peculiarly incident to men of very 
warm and lively feelings, no better illustration can be 
given than a noted fact, which Descartes mentions with 
respect to himself, in one of his letters. *^ During the 
whole of his life," this philosopher tells us, *^ he had a 
partiality for persons who squinted ; " and he adds, that 
** in his endeavour to trace the cause of a taste ap- 
parently so whimsical, he at last recollected, that when 
a boy, he had been fond of a girl who had that blemish. 
** The affection he had for this object of his first love, 
says Malebranche, ^^ seems to have diffused itself to all 
others who any way resembled her." Hence the dis- 
position which young and susceptible minds discover so 
frequently to copy the peculiarities in dress, pronuncia- 
tion and manner, of those they admire or are attached 
to ; the agreeable impressions associated in their fancy 
with every thing which marks the individual the most 
strongly to the eye or the ear, leading them to conclude 
very rashly, that, by an imitation of circumstances which 
are to themselves so characteristical and expressive, 
they cannot fail to secure a similar charm to their own 
exterior. Among the ancients, we are told by Plutarch, 
there were many who imitated the stuttering of Aris- 
totle, and the wry neck of Alexander ; nor has this strong 
bias of our nature escaped the all-observant eye of 
Shakspeare : 
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" He was indeed the glass 
Wherein the noble youth did dress themselves. 
He had no legs that practised not his gait ; 
And speaking thick, which nature made his blemish. 
Became the accents of the ▼aliant" 

Hence, too, the effect of those writers, who unite 
with any transcendant excellencies, some aflTected pe- 
culiarities of manner or style, in misleading and cor- 
rupting the taste of their contemporaries. " How many 
great qualities," says Mn Smith, " must that writer pos- 
sess, who can thus render his very faults agreeable ! 
After the praise of refining the taste of a nation, the 
highest eulogy, perhaps, which can be bestowed on any 
author, is to say that he corrupted if Proceeding on 
the same idea, Dr. Johnson remarks, very justly and 
pertinently, that " if there is any writer whose genius can 
embellish impropriety, or whose authority can make 
error venerable, his works are the proper objects of 
critical inquisition.'* — It is hardly necessary for me to 
add, that the business of the critic, in such cases, is to 
break asunder the casual associations which an unre- 
flecting admiration of genius has established in the pub- 
lic judgment ; and that, in proportion to the degree of 
sensibility and enthusiasm which accompanies this ad- 
miration in the mind of any individual, will be the diffi- 
culty of the task which the critic has to perform. 

The foregoing observations seem sufficiently to show, 
not only that a sensibility to beauty does not necessarily 
imply the power of taste ; but that, in a mind where the 
degree of sensibility is extreme, the acquisition of a 
correct taste is, in ordinary cases, next to impossible. 
Such a mind may indeed be conceived to have been so 
circumstanced, as to have been conversant alone with 
the best models ; or it may be so fortified by habits of 
philosophical study as to resist the influence of casual 
associations, even when it feels their force ; but these 
cases occur so seldom, that the exceptions rather con- 
firm than weaken the truth of the general conclusion. 

Neither is it, perhaps, in minds where sensibiUty forms 
the principle feature, that the utmost delicacy of taste is 
to be looked for. The more prominent beauties of the 
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object are apt to engross the whole soul, and to divert 
the attention, not only from its defects, but from those 
nicer touches which characterize the finer shades and 
gradations of art — On the other hand, it is a self-evident 
truth, that where there is no sensibility^ there can be no 
taste ; and that even where sensibility is not altogether 
wanting, it may exist in a degree so very trifling, as not 
to afford a sufficient inducement or motive for the culti- 
vation of those habits by which taste is formed. There 
exists, therefore, a certain measure of sensibility, which 
at once predisposes the mind to the cultivation of taste, 
and constitutes an aptitude for its acquisition ; such a 
measure of it, as renders that class of our pleasures 
with which taste is conversant, an interesting object of 
examination and study ; while, on the other hand, it 
doeis not rise so high as to discourage habits of observa- 
tion and analysis, or to overpower the judgment, by 
lending irresistible force to casual combinations. 

In the practical application, however, of this conclu- 
sion, it is of essential consequence to remember, that 
the degree of sensibility must always be estimated rela'- 
lively to the state of those intellectual powers with 
which it is combined. A degree of sensibility, which a 
man of vigorous understanding knows how to regulate 
and to control, may, in a weaker mind, not only become 
a source of endless inconvenience and error, but may 
usurp the mastery of all its faculties. The truth of this 
remark is daily exemplified in that sort of sensibility 
which is affected by the pleasures and pains of human 
life ; and it will be found to hold equally with respect 
to the feelings which enter as elementary principles into 
the composition of Taste. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

CONTINUATION OF THE SUBJECT. SPECIFIC PLEASURE CONNECTED WITH 

THE EXERCISE OF TASTE. ^FASTIDIOUSNESS OF TASTE. ^UISCEIXANS- 

, OUS REMARKS ON THIS POWER, CONSIDERED IN ITS CONNEXION WITH 
CHARACTER AND HAPPINESS. 

Before I quit this part of the subject, it is important 
for me to add, that, in proportion as taste is cultivated 
and matured, there arises a secondary pleasure peculiar 
to this acquired power ; a pleasure essentially distinct 
from those pnmarj(/>fea5t«rc« which its appropriate objects 
afford. A man of strong sensibility, but destitute of 
taste, while he enjoys the beauties of a poem or a pic- 
ture, will receive no positive uneasiness from the con- 
comitant details which may diminish or obstruct the 
pleasing effect. To a person, on the contrary, of a 
cultivated taste, these will necessarily appear offensive 
blemishes, betraying a want of skill and judgment in the 
author ; while, on the other hand, supposing them to 
have been avoided, and the genuine principles of beau- 
ty to have been exhibited pure and unadulterated, there 
would have been superadded to the pleasures operating 
on his natural sensibility, the acquired fgratification, of 
remarking the taste as well as genius displayed in the 
performance. 

It is, however, in a very small number, comparatively 
speaking, of individuals, that taste is the native growth 
of the original principles and unborrowed habits of their 
own minds. In by far the greater proportion of men, 
what usurps that name, and is too frequently acknowl- 
edged as having a right to assume it, consists merely of 
a prompt application of certain technical rules, which 
pass current in the common circles of fashion or of lit- 
erature ; and which are adopted by the multitude, with- 
out the slightest examination, as incontrovertible axioms. 
Such, for example, is that mechanical and pedantic taste 
which is imbibed passively on the authority of Aristotle 
or of Bossu, and which may, in general, be distinguish- 
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ed by a fluent command of that convenient and imposing 
phraseology which is called by Sterne ^^ the cant of 
criticism." 

These technical rules, at the same time, although 
often abused, are not without their value ; for, although 
they can never supply the want of natural sensibility, 
or inspire a reUsh for beauty in a mind insensible to it be- 
fore, they may yet point out many o[ the faults which an 
artist ought to avoid, and teach those critics how to cen- 
sure, who are incapable of being taught how to admire. 
They may even communicate to such a critic, some de- 
gree of that secondary pleasure which was formerly 
mentioned as peculiar to taste ; the pleasure of remark- 
ing the coincidence between die execution of an artist, 
and the established rules of his art ; or, if he should 
himself aspire to be an artist, they may enable him to 
produce what will not much offend, if it should fail 
to please. What is commonly called fastidiousness 
of taste^ is an affectation chiefly observable in persons 
of this description ; being the natural effect of habits 
of common-place criticism on an eye blind to the 
perception of the beautiful. Instances, at the same 
time, may be conceived, in which this fastidiousness is 
real ; arising from an unfortunate predominance of the 
secondary pleasures and pains, peculiar to taste, over 
those primary pleasures and pains which the object is 
fitted to produce. But this, I apprehend, is a case that 
can rarely occur in a mind possessed of common sensi- 
bility ; more especially, if the cultivation of taste has 
been confined to that subordinate place which belongs 
to it, among the various other pursuits to which we are 
led by the speculative and active principles of our na- 
tnre. 

The result of these observations is, that the utmost 
to be expected from the rules of criticism is a technical 
correctness of taste ; meaning by that phrase, a power 
of judging, how far the artist has conformed himself to 
the established and acknowledged canons of his art, 
without any perception of those nameless excellencies, 
which have hitherto eluded the grasp of verbal descrip- 
tion. 
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There is another species of Taste, (unquestionably 
of a higher order than the technical taste we have now 
been considering) which is insensibly acquired by a 
diligent and habitual study of the most approved and 
consecrated standards of excellence ; and which, in 
pronouncing its critical judgments, is secretly, and often 
unconsciously guided, by an idolatrous comparison of 
what it sees, with the works of its favorite masters. 
This, I think, approaches nearly to what La Bruy^re 
calls le Gout de Camparaison. It is that kind of taste 
which commonly belongs to the connoisseur in painting ; 
and to which something perfectly analogous may be re- 
marked in all the other fine arts. 

A person possessed of this sort of taste, if he should 
be surpassed in the correctness of his judgment by the 
technical critic, is much more likely to recognise the 
beauties of a new work, by their resemblance to those 
which are familiar to his memory ; or, if he should him- 
self attempt the task of execution, and possesses powers 
equal to the task, he may possibly, without any clear 
conception of his own merits, rival the originals he has 
been accustomed to admire. It was said by an ancient 
critic, that, in reading Seneca, it was impossible not to 
wish, that he had written " with the taste of another 
person, though with his own genius ; " — suo ingenioj alie- 
nojudicio ; * — and we find, in fact, that many, who have 
failed as original writers, have seemed to surpass them- 
selves, when they attempted to imitate. Warburton has 
remarked, and in my opinion, with some truth, that 
Burke himself never wrote so well, as when he imitated 
Bolingbroke. If on other occasions, he has soared 
higher than in his Vindication ofJVatural Society ^ he has 
certainly nowhere else (I speak at present merely of 
the style of his composition) sustained himself so long 
upon a steady wing. I do not, however, agree with 
Warburton in thinking, that this implied any defect in 
Mr. Burke's genius, connected with that faculty of im- 
itation which he so eminently possessed. The defect 
lay in his Taste, which, when left to itself, without the 
guidance of an acknowledged standard of excellence, 

* <« Velles eum suo iDgenio dUisM, alieno judicio.''— Qm>ic/. Lib. x. cap. 1. 
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appears not only to have been warped by some pecu-* 
liar notions concerning the art of writing ; but to have 
been too wavering and versatile, to keep his imagination 
and his fancy (stimulated as they were by an ostenta-* 
tion of his intellectual riches, and by an ambition of 
Asiatic ornament) under due control. With the com- 
position of Bolingbroke present to his thoughts, he has 
shown with what ease he could equal its most finished 
beauties; while, on more than one occasion, a con- 
sciousness of his own strength has led him to display 
his superiority, by brandishing, in his sport, still heavier 
weapons than his master was able to wield. 

To one or other of these two classes, the taste of 
most professed critics will be found to belong ; and it is 
evident that they may both exist, where there is little 
or no sensibility to Beauty. That genuine and native 
Taste, the origin and growth of which I attempted to 
describe in the last chapter, is perhaps one of the rar- 
est acquisitions of the human mind : nor will this ap- 
pear surprising to those who consider, with attention, 
the combination of original qualities which it implies ; 
tiie accidental nature of m^ny of the circumstances 
which must conspire to afford due opportunities for its 
improvement ; and the persevering habits of discrimi- 
nating observation by which it is formed. It occurs, 
indeed, in its most perfect state, as seldom as originality 
of genius ; and, when united with industry, and with 
moderate powers of execution, it will go farther in such 
an age as the present, to secure success in the arts with 
which it is conversant, than the utmost fertility of in- 
vention, where the taste is unformed or perverted. 

With respect to this native or indigenous Taste, it is 
particularly worthy of observation, that it is always 
more strongly disposed to the enjoyment of Beauties^ 
than to the detection of Blemishes. It is, indeed, by a 
quick and lively perception of the former, accompanied 
with a spirit of candor and indulgence towards the lat- 
ter, that its existence in the mind of any individual is 
most unequivocally marked. It is this perception which 
can alone evince that sensibility of temperament, of 
which a certain portion, although it does not of itself 
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constitute Taste, is nevertheless the first and most es- 
sential element in its composition ; while it evinces, at 
the same time, those habits of critical observation and 
cool reflection, which, allowing no impression, how 
slight soever, to pass unnoticed, seem to awaken a new 
sense of Beauty, and to create that delicacy of feeling 
which they only disclose. We are told of Saunderson, 
the blind mathematician, that in a series of Roman med- 
als, he could distinguish by his hand the true from the 
counterfeit, with a more unerring discrimination than 
the eye of a professed Virtuoso ; and we are assured 
by his biographer, Mr. Colson, that when he was pres- 
ent at the astronomical observations in the garden of 
his college, he was accustomed to remark every cloud 
that passed over the sun. The effect of the blindness 
of this extraordinary person was not surely to produce 
any organical change in his other perceptive powers. 
It served only to quicken his attention to those slighter 
perceptions of touch, which are overlooked by men to 
whom they convey no useful information. The case I 
conceive to be perfectly analogous in matters which fiall 
under the cognizance of intellectual taste. Where na- 
ture has denied all sensibility to beauty, no study or 
instruction can supply the defect ; but it may be possi- 
ble, nevertheless, by awakening the attention to things 
neglected before, to develope a latent sensibility where 
none was suspected to exist. In all men, indeed, with- 
out exception, whether their natural sensibility be strong 
or weak, it is by such habits of attention alone to the 
finer feelings of their own minds, that the power of 
taste can acquire all the delicacy of which it is suscep- 
tible. 

While this cultivated sensibility enlarges so widely to 
the man who possesses it the pleasures of Taste, it has 
a tendency wherever it is gratified and delighted in a 
high degree, to avert his critical eye from blemishes and 
imperfections ; — not because he is unable to remark 
them, but because he can appreciate the merits by 
which they are redeemed, and loves to enjoy the beau- 
ties in which they are lost. A Taste thus awake to the 
Beautiful seizes eagerly on every touch of genius with 
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the sympathy of kindred affection ; and in the secret 
consciousness of a congenial inspiration, shares, in some 
measure, the triiunph of the Artist The fauhs which 
have escaped him, it views with the partiality of friend- 
ship; and willingly abandons the censorial office to 
those who exult in the errors of superior minds as their 
appropriate and easy prey. 

Nor is this indulgent spirit towards the works of 
others, at all inconsistent with the most rigid severity 
in an author towards his own. On the contrary, both 
are the natural consequences of that discriminating 
power of taste, on which I have already enlarged as 
one of its most important characteristics. Where men 
of little discernment attend only to general effects, 
confounding beauties and blemishes, flowers and weeds, 
in one gross and undistinguishing perception, a man of 
quick sensibility and cultivated judgment, detaches, in 
a moment, the one from the other ; rejects, in imagina- 
tion, whatever is offensive in the prospect, and enjoys 
without alloy what is fitted to please. His taste in the 
meantime, is refined and confirmed by the exercise : 
and, while it multiplies the sources of his gratification 
in proportion to the latent charms which it detects, be- 
comes itself, as the arbiter and guide of his own genius, 
more scrupulous and inflexible than before. 

** The tragedy of Douglas," says Gray in one of his 
letters, ''has infinite faults; but there is one scene 
(that between Matilda and the old Peasant,) so masterly 
that it strikes me blind to all the defects of the piece." 
These, I apprehend, are the natural impressions of gen- 
uine taste in pronouncing on the merits of works of 
genuine excellence ; impressions, however, which they 
who are conscious of them have not always the candor 
either to indulge or to avow. — Such, also, was the feel- 
ing which dictated a memorable precept of La Bruydre, 
of which I will not impair the force, by attempting a 
translation : '' Quand une lecture vous 61S?e I'esprit, et 
qu'elle vous inspire des sentimens nobles et courageux, 
ne cherchez pas une autre r6gle pour juger de POuv- 
rage ; il est bon, et fait de main d'Ouvrier." — How dif- 
ferent both sentiments from that fastidiousness of Taste, 
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causes by which taste is most liable to be warped have 
any room to operate, it cannot be denied, that it is 
sometihies displayed in no inconsiderable degree (al- 
though, I believe, never in its highest perfection) by 
individuals, in whose characters neither good humor nor 
any other amiable quality is at all conspicuous. In the 
latter case, an habitual justice and mildness in its de- 
cisions, more particularly where works of contemporary 
genius are in question, is an infallible test of the absence 
of those selfish partialities and peevish jealousies, which 
encroach so deeply on the happiness of many, whom 
nature has distinguished by the most splendid endow- 
ments ; and which, wherever they are allowed to oper- 
ate, are equally fatal to the head and to the heart 
It is a melancholy fact with respect to artists of all 

V classes ; painters, poets, orators, and eloquent writers ; 

^ that a large proportion of those who have evinced the 
soundest and the surest taste in their own productions, 
have yet appeared totally destitute of this power, when 
they have assumed the office of critics. How is this to 
be accounted for, but by the influence of bad passions 
(unsuspected probably by themselves) in blinding or 
jaundicing their critical eye? In truth, it is only when 
the mind is perfectly serene, that the decisions of taste 
can be relied on. ' In these nicest of all operations of 
the intellect, where the grounds of judgment are often 
so shadowy and complicated, the latent sources of error 
are numberless ; and to guard against them, it is neces- 
sary that no circumstance, however trifling, should occur, 
either to discompose the feelings, or to mislead the 
understanding. 

Among our English poets, who is more vigorous, cor- 
rect, and polished than Dr. Johnson, in the few poetical 
compositions which he has left? Whatever may be 
thought of his claims to originality of genius, no person 
who reads his verses can deny, that he possessed a sound 
taste in this species of composition ; and yet, how way- 
ward and perverse in many instances, are his decisions 
when he sits in judgment on a political adversary, or 
when he treads on the ashes of a departed rival ! To 
myseli (much as I ^idmire his great and various merits, 
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same temper, when transferred from the observation of 
nature to the study of the fine arts, can scarcely fail to 
incline the taste more strongly to the side of admiration 
than of censure. 

After all*, however, maxims of this sort must neces- 
sarily be understood as liable to many exceptions. The 
love of nature itself, even when accompanied with that 
general benevolence towards our own species with which 
it is in youth invariably attended, is not always united 
with that good humor towards individuals, to which it 
seems so nearly allied in theory, and with which it is, in 
fact, so closely connected, in a great majority of instan- 
ces : Nay, this love of nature sometimes continues un- 
diminished in men, who, in consequence of disappoint- 
ed hopes and expectations, have contracted a decided 
tendency to misanthropy. It is not therefore surprising, 
that an enthusiastic admiration of natural beauty should 
occasumaUy meet in the same person, with a cold and 
splenetic taste in the fine arts ; at least in instances 
where the productions of the present times are to be 
judged of. But such exceptions do not invalidate the 
truth of the general proposition, any more than of ev- 
ery other general conclusion relative to human charac- 
ter. Their explanation is to be sought for in the acci- 
dental history of individual minds ; and, when success- 
fully investigated, will constantly be found (supposing 
our results to be cautiously drawn from a comprehensive 
survey of human life) to lend additional evidence to the 
very rules which they seem, at first view, to contradict 

One very obvious consideration furnishes, of itself, in 
the case now before us, a key to some apparent inoon- 
sistencies in the reflections which I have already haz- 
arded. In such maxims concerning Taste, as that which 
I have quoted from Shenstone, due attention is seldom 
paid to the diversified appearances it exhibits, according 
to the two very different purposes for which it may be 
exercised ; First, as a principle in the artist's mind, reg- 
ulating and directing the exertions of his own genius ; 
and Secondly, as a principle in the mind of the critic, 
who judges of the works produced by the genius of an- 
other. In the former case, where none of the moral 

YOh. IV. 46 
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published a poem called the Castle of Indolence^ in which 
there are some good stanzas." Who could have ex- 
pected this sentence from the pen of Gray? In an or- 
dinary critic, possessed of one hundredth part of Gray's 
sensibility and taste, such total indifference to the beau- 
ties of this exquisite performance, would be utterly im- 
possible.* 

But I will not multiply illustrations on a topic so pe- 
culiarly ungrateful. The hints which I have already 
thrown out, are, I hope, sufficient to lead the thoughts 
of my younger readers to those practical reflections 
which they were intended to suggest They have, in- 
deed, but Uttle originality to boast of; but they point at 
some sources of false taste, overlooked in our common 
systems of criticism; and which, however compatible 
with many of the rarest and most precious gifts of the 
understanding, are inconsistent with that unclouded 
reason, that unperverted sensibility, and that unconquer- 
able candor, which mark a comprehensive, an upright, 
and an elevated mind. 

When JEschines, after his retreat to Rhodes, was, one 
day, reading aloud to some friends, the oration negl JJxb- 
d(pvov, which had occasioned his exile ; and when his 
hearers were lost in wonder at the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes ; — " What," said he, " would you have thought, if 
you had heard him pronounce it?" — Such is the lan- 
guage (if I may borrow the words of Mr. Gibbon) "in 
which one great man should speak of another ; " and 
which they who are truly great will feel a peculiai* plea- 
sure to employ, when the well-merited fame of an ad- 
versary is in question. Nor is this magnanimity without 
its reward in the judgment of the world. Where is the 
individual to be found, who, in reading the foregoing 
story of jEschines, does not envy the feelings he en- 
joyed at that proud moment of his life, far more than 
the palm of eloquence which he yielded to his enemy ?f 

* La Bi'uy^re (according to the uoual practice of writers of maxims) has pushed 
this train of thinking to an extreme, in order to give more point to this apothegm. 
Yet there is some truth as well as wit, in the following sentences : 

" Si une belle fenimc approuve la beaut^ d'une autre fcmme, on pent conclure 
ijfu'elJe a micux que ce qu'elle approuve. Si un poete loue les vers d*un autre poete, 
iJ y a a. parier qu'ils son! mauvais et sans consequence.'* 
t ** Quo mihi muliui eWam \\\>i^^\i flS.%0?M!ka ^VoAMia vlderi solet, qui cum 
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Why do not men of superior talents, if they should 
not always aspire to the praise of a candor so heroic, 
strive at least, for the honor of the arts which they love, 
to conceal their ignoble jealousies from the malignity of 
those, whom incapacity and mortified pride have leagued 
together, as the covenanted foes of worth and genius 1 
What a triumph has been furnished to the writers who 
delight in levelling all the proud distinctions of Humanity ; 
and what a stain has been left on some of the fairest 
pages of our literary history, by the irritable passions and 
petty hostilities of Pope and of Addison ! 

The complete forgetfulness of every selfish passion 
(so beautifully exemplified in the anecdote of JSschines) 
when the mind is agitated by the enthusiasm of admira- 
tion ; — the sympathetic identification which then takes 
place of the hearer or reader with the author, was prob- 
ably what Longinus felt, when he observed, in his ac- 
count of the Sublime, that << it fills the mind with a glo- 
rying and sense of inward greatness, as if it had itself 
conceived what it has only heard." If the remark should 
be censured as out of place, when introduced into his 
statement of the characteristics of Sublimity, it must, at 
least, be allowed to be happily descriptive of that tem- 
per and frame which are essential to its complete enjoy- 
ment. — " Voili le sublime ! VoilA son veritable carac- 
tSre ! " is said to have been the exclamation of the 
great Cond6, when Boileau read to him his translation 
of the above passage. 

Having been insensibly led into these reflections on 
some of the moral defects by which taste is liable to be 
injured, I cannot help quoting, before I close this view 
of my subject, a remark of Sir Joshua Reynolds (not 
altogether unconnected with it,) which appears to me 
equally refined and just. " The same habit of mind,'* 
he observes, " which is acquired by our search after 
truth in the more serious duties of life, is, in matters of 



pro p ter Iffnominiam judicii cessiwet Athenis, et se Rhodum contuliMet, rogatut k 
Itbodlif , Icgiise fertur orationein illam egrogiam, quam in Cteaiphootem contra De- 
moaihenem dixcrat : qua pcrlecta, petituui est ab eo poitridie, ut legcret illam etiam, 
qoa emt contra a Dcmosthene pro Cteaiphonte edita : quam ehm suaviiuiraa et max- 
ima voce legiaaet, admirantibus omnibua, * Quaoto/ inquit, * magia admimremini* ti 
awHMetifl ipram ! * **— Ck. de Orai. Lib. 111. 
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taste, only transferred to the pursuit of lighter amuse- 
ments. The same disposition, the same desire to find 
something steady, substantial and durable, on which 
the mind can lean as it were, and rest with safety. The 
subject only is changed. We pursue the same method 
in our search after the idea of beauty and perfection in 
each ; of virtue, by looking forward beyond ourselves, 
to society and to the whole ; of arts, by extending our 
views in the same manner to all ages and all times." In 
farther illustration of the same idea he observes, " that 
the real substance of what goes under the name of taste 
is fixed and established in the nature of things ; that 
there are certain and regular causes by which the im- 
agination and passions of men are affected ; and that 
the knowledge of these causes is acquired by a laborious 
and diligent investigation of nature, and by the same 
slow process as wisdom or knowledge of every kind.*' — 
I would only add, (by way of limitation) that these ob- 
servations apply rather to that quality of taste which is 
denoted by the words justness or soundness^ than to its 
sensibility and delicacy ; which last circumstances seem 
to depend, in no inconsiderable degree, on original tem- 
perament. The former is unquestionably connected very 
closely with the love of tnithy and with what is perhaps 
only the same thing under a different form, simplicity of 
character. 

If the account be just which has now been given, of 
the process by which Taste is formed, and of the various 
faculties and habits -which contribute their share to its 
composition, we may reasonably expect, where it exists 
in its highest perfection, to find an understanding, dis- 
criminating, comprehensive, and unprejudiced; united 
with a love of truth and of nature, and with a temper 
superior to the irritation of little passions. While it 
implies a spirit of accurate observation and of patient 
induction, applied to the most fugitive and evanescent 
class of our mental phenomena, it evinces that power of 
separating universal associations from such as are local 
or personal, which, more than any other quality of the 
mind, is the foundation of good sense^ both in scientific 
pursuitSj and in the conduct of Ufe. The intellectual 
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efforts by which such a taste is formed are, in reality, 
much more nearly allied than is commonly suspected, 
to those which are employed in prosecuting the most im- 

Eortant and difficult branches of the philosophy of the 
uman mind. 
Nor am I inclined to think, that this conclusion will, 
on examination, appear inconsistent with fact. That a 
partial taste, confined to some particular art, such as 
music, painting, or even poetry, may be often found uni- 
ted with an intellect which does not rise above the com- 
mon level, I very readily grant ; although I think it ques- 
tionable, whether in such an intellect, supposing exam- 
ple and imitation to be altogether out of the question, 
even a partial taste of this kind could have been origi- 
nally formed. But the fair test of the soundness of the 
foregoing reasonings is an instance, in which the good 
taste of the individual has been the fruit of his own ex- 
ertions ; and in which it extends, more or less, to all the 
arts which he has made the objects of his study, and 
which nature has not denied him, by some organical de- 
fect in his original constitution, a capacity of enjoying. 
Where a good taste has been thus formed, I am fully 
persuaded, that the inferences which I have supposed 
to follow with respect to the other intellectual powers 
involved in its composition, will be justified, in all their 
extent, by an appeal to experience. 

The subject might be prosecuted much farther, by 
examining the varieties of taste in connexion with the 
varieties of human character. In studying the latter, 
whether our object be to seize the intellectual or the 
moral features of the mind, the former will be found to 
supply as useful and steady a light as any that we can 
command. To myself it appears to furnish the strongest 
of them all ; more particularly, where the finer and more 
delicate shades of character are in question. — But the 
illustration of this remark belongs to some speculations 
which I destine for a different work. 
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ON THB CULTURE OF CERTAIN INTELLECTUAL HABITS CONNECTED WITH 

THE FIRST ELEMENTS OF TASTE. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 

DEPENDENCE OF TABTE ON A RELISH FOR THE PLEASURES OF IMAGINA- 
TION. — ^REMARKS ON THE PREVAILING IDEA, THAT THESE ARE TO BE 
ENJOYED IN PERFECTION, IN YOUTH ALONE. 

In what I have hitherto said with respect to Taste, I 
have considered it chiefly as the native growth of the 
individual mind to which it belongs ; endeavouring to 
trace it to its first principles or seeds in our intellectual 
frame. In cases, however, where nature has been so 
liberal as to render the formation of this power possible, 
merely from the mind's own internal resources, much 
may be done by judicious culture in early life ; and in 
all cases whatever, in such a state of society as ours, its 
growth, even when most completely spontaneous, can- 
not fail to be influenced, in a greater or less degree, by 
instruction, by imitation, by the contagion of example, 
and by various other adventitious causes. 

It is reasonable also to believe, that there are num- 
berless minds, in which the seeds of taste, though pro- 
fusely sown, continue altogether dormant through life ; 
either in consequence of a total want of opportunity to 
cultivate the habits by which it is to be matured, or of 
an attention completely engrossed with other pursuits. 
In instances such as these, it is the province of educa- 
tion to lend her succour ; to invigorate, by due exer- 
cise, those principles in which an original weakness may 
be suspected ; and, by removing the obstacles which 
check the expansion of our powers in any of the direc- 
tions in which nature disposes them to shoot, to enable 
her to accomplish and lo perfect her own designs. 
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To suggest practical rules for this important purpose 
would be inconsistent with the limits of a short Es- 
say ; and I shall, therefore, confine myself to a few slight 
hints with respect to some of the more essential propo- 
sitions on which such rules must proceed. 

Before I enter on this subject, it is necessary to pre- 
mise, that my aim is not to explain how a vitiated or 
false taste in any of the fine arts may be corrected ; or 
in what manner an imperfect taste may be trained by 
culture to a state of higher refinement ; but to inquire, 
in the case of an individual, whose thoughts have hither- 
to been totally engrossed with other pursuits, how far it 
may be possible, by engaging his attention to a new 
class of pleasures, to bring his mind into that track of 
observation and study, by the steady pursuit of which 
alone (as I have already endeavoured to show) the 
power of taste is to be gradually and slowly formed. 
In prosecuting this speculation, I shall have a view more 
particularly to that species of Taste which has for its 
object the beauties of external nature, whether present- 
ed directly to the senses, or recalled to the imagina- 
tion, with the modifications and heightenings of poetical 
or creative invention. Without some portion of this 
taste, while an essential blank is left in the circle of his 
most refined enjoyments, the intellectual frame of man 
is incomplete and mutilated ; and, although the fact be 
undoubtedly the same, mbre or less, with a taste in mu- 
sic, in painting, in architecture, and various other arts, 
the difference in point of degree is so immense, as to 
render the effects unsusceptible of comparison. Nor 
is this all. The transition from a Taste for the beautiful^ 
to that more comprehensive Taste which extends to all 
the other pleasures qf which poetical fiction is the ve- 
hicle, is easy and infallible ; and accordingly we shall find, 
as we proceed in our argument, the subje(5t to which it 
relates swell insensibly in its dimensions, and branch out, 
on every side, into numberless ramifications. The hints, 
therefore, which I am now to suggest, limited as some 
of them may appear to be in their immediate scope, may, 
perhaps, contribute to direct into the right path, such of 
my readers as may aim at conclusions more general than 

VOL. jv. 47 
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mine. In the mean time, I must beg leave to remind 
them, that amid such an infinity of aspects as the objects 
and the principle of taste present to our curiosity, a se- 
lection of the happiest points of view is all that is pos- 
sible ; and that, in fixing upon these, I must necessarily 
be guided by the intimacy of that relation, which they 
seem to myself to bear to the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind. 

I have observed, in a former work, that what is com- 
monly called sensibility depends, in a great measure, on 
the state of the imagination.* In the passage to which 
I allude, my remark has a more peculiar reference to 
moral sensibilityy or to what may be called, for the sake 
of distinction, the sensibility of the heart. But it will be 
found to apply also with great force (although I ac- 
knowledge, not without some limitations) to the sensi- 
bility of taste. In so far as the pleasures of Taste de- 
pend on association; on the perception of uses or fit- 
nesses; on sympathy with the enjoyments of animated 
beings, or on other circumstances of a similar nature, 
the remark will, I apprehend, apply hterally ; and it 
only fails with respect to those organical pleasures (the 
pleasures, for example, depending on the sensibility of 
the eye to colors, and of the ear to musical tones) over 
which the imagination cannot be supposed to have much 
influence. But that these organical pleasures, although 
the parent stock on which all our more complicated feel- 
ings of Beauty are afterwards grafted, as well as the 
means by which the various exciting causes of these feel- 
ings are united and consolidated under the same com- 
mon appellation ; that these organical pleasures, I say, 
form by far the most inconsiderable part of that general 
impression or effect which is produced by the objects 
of taste on a cultivated mind, has, I trust, been already 
sufficiently shown. 

The sensibility of taste, therefore (we may conclude) 
depends chiefly, in the mind of any individual, on the 
associations and other intellectual processes connected 
with the objects about which taste is conversant ; and. 



Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. i. p. 509, 3d edit. 
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consequently, the only effectual means of developing 
this sensibility, (the most essential of all the elements 
of taste, and indeed'the seminal principle of the whole) 
must begin with the culture of Imagination. 

With respect to this last power, it may contribute to 
the clearness of some of the following reasonings, to 
premise, that although, according to the idea of it which 
I endeavoured formerly to illustrate,* its most distin- 
guishing characteristic is a faculty of creation, (or, to 
speak more correctly, of invention and of new combina- 
tion) yet, when considered in its relation to Taste, this 
inventive faculty is the least important ingredient in its 
composition. All that is essentially necessary is a ca- 
pacity of seizing, and comprehending, and presenting in 
a lively manner to one's own mind, whatever combina- 
tions are formed by the imagination of others. When 
such combinations have for their materials, nothing but 
what is borrowed from sensible objects, this capacity 
differs so little from what I before called Conception,! 
that if I had been to confine myself to these exclusively, 
I should not have wished for any other word to convey 
my meaning at present. As, in other parts of my writ- 
ings, however, imagination is commonly to be under- 
stood in the most enlarged sense, as possessing a sway 
over the intellectual and moral worlds as well as over 
the material, an expression of more comprehensive im- 
port than Conception may be sometimes convenient ; 
and I shall therefore, for want of a better phrase, avail 
myself of the epithet apprehensive^ to distinguish that 
modification of imagination which is subservient to taste, 
from that inventive or creative imagination, which forms 
the chief element in poetical genius. 

Notwithstanding, however, the justness of this theo- 
retical distinction, I shall seldom, if ever, have occasion, 
in the sequel of this volume, to employ the epithets 
which I have now proposed to introduce. The tran- 
sition from the apprehensive to the inventive operations 
of imagination, appears to me to be, in reaHty, much 
simpler and easier than is commonly suspected : in 



* Philofophy of the Human Mind, vol. i. f Ibid. 
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other words, I conceive, that where the mind has been 
early and familiarly conversant with the fictions of po- 
etry, the acquisition of that inventive or creative faculty 
which characterizes the poet, depends, in a great mea- 
sure, on the individual himself; supposing that there 
exists no extraordinary deficiency in his other intellec- 
tual capacities. — In what remains, therefore, of this Es- 
say, I shall make use of the word imagination^ without 
any epithet whatever ; premising only in general, that 
it is the apprehensive power of imagination, and not its 
inventive power, which I have- solely in view, when I 
speak of its culture as an important object of education. 
In what manner Imagination may be encouraged and 
cherished in a mind where it had previously made little 
appearance, may be easily conceived from what was 
stated in a former Essay, with respect to the peculiar 
charm which sometimes accompanies the pleasures pro- 
duced by its ideal combinations, when compared with 
the corresponding realities in nature and in human life. 
The eager curiosity of childhood, and the boundless 
gratification which it is so easy to afford it by well se- 
lected works of fiction, give, iii fact, to education, a 
stronger purchase, if I may use the expression, over this 
faculty, than what it possesses over any other. The 
attention may be thus insensibly seduced from the pre- 
sent objects of the senses, and the thoughts accustomed 
to dwell on the past, the distant, or the future ; and, in the 
same proportion in which this effect is in any instance 
accomplished, " the man" as Dr. Johnson has justly re- 
marked, " is exalted in the scale of intellectual being." 
The tale of fiction will probably be soon laid aside with 
the toys and rattles of infancy ; but the habits which it 
has contributed to fix, and the powers which it has 
brought into a state of activity, will remain with the 
possessor, permanent and inestimable treasures, to his 
latest hour. To myself, this appears the most sohd ad- 
vantage to be gained from fictitious composition, con- 
sidered as an engine of early instruction ; I mean, the 
attractions which it holds out for encouraging an inter- 
course with the authors best fitted to invigorate and 
enrich the imagination, and to quicken whatever is dor- 
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mant in the sensibility to beauty : or, to express myself 
still more plainly, the value of the incidents seems to me 
to arise chiefly, from their tendency to entice the young 
reader into that fairy-land of poetry, where the scenes 
of romance are laid, — Nor is it to the young alone that 
I would confine these observations exclusively. In- 
stances have frequently occurred of individuals, in whom 
the Power of Imagination has, at a more advanced pe- 
riod of life, been found susceptible of culture to a won- 
derful degree. In such men, what an accession is gain- 
ed to their most refined pleasures ! What enchant- 
ments are added to their most ordinary perceptions ! 
The mind awakening, as if from a trance, to a new ex- 
istence, becomes habituated to the most interesting 
aspects of life and of nature ; the intellectual eye is 
^ purged of its film ; " and things the most famiUar and 
unnoticed, disclose charms invisible before. The same 
objects and events which were lately beheld with indif- 
ference, occupy now all the powers and capacities of 
the soul ; the contrast between the present and the past 
serving only to enhance and to endear so unlooked-for 
an acquisition. What Gray has so finely said of the 
pleasures of vicissitude^ conveys but a faint image of what 
is experienced by the man, who after having lost in vul- 
gar occupations and vulgar amusements, his earliest and 
most precious years, is thus introduced at last to a new 
heaven and a new earth; 

" The meanest flow'ret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies. 
To hioi arc op'niug Paradise.'' 

The eifects of foreign travel have been often remark- 
ed, not only in rousing the curiosity of the traveller 
while abroad, but in correcting, after his return, w^hat- 
ever habits of inattention he had contracted to the in- 
stitutions and manners among which he was bred. It 
is in a way somewhat analogous, that our occasional ex- 
cursions into the regions of imagination increase our in- 
terest in those familiar realities from which the stores of 
ima^nation are borrowed. We learn insensibly to view 
nature with the eye of the painter and of the poet, and 
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to seize those " happy attitudes of things " which their 
taste at first selected ; while, enriched with the accu- 
mulations of ages, and with " the spoils of time," we 
unconsciously combine with what we see, all that we 
know and all that we feel ; and sublime the organical 
beauties of the material world, by blending with them 
the inexhaustible delights of the heart and of the fancy. 
And here, may I be allowed to recommend, in a 
more particular manner, the pleasures of imagination to 
such of my readers, as have hitherto been wholly en- 
grossed with the study of the severer sciences, or who 
have been hurried, at too early a period, into active and 
busy life 1 Abstracting from the tendency which a relish 
for these pleasures obviously has to adorn the more solid 
acquisitions of the one class, and to ennoble, with liberali- 
ty and light, the habits of the other, they may both be 
assured, that it will open to them sources of enjoyment 
hitherto inexperienced, and communicate the exercise of 
powers of which they are yet unconscious. It was said, 
with truth, by Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, that he 
who was ignorant of the arithmetical art was but half a 
man; — un homme a demi. With how much greater 
force may a similar expression be applied to hiniy who 
carries to his grave the neglected and unprofitable 
seeds of faculties, which it depended on himself to have 
reared to maturity, and of which the fruits bring acces- 
sions to human happiness, more precious than all the 
gratifications which power or wealth can command ! I 
speak not of the laborious orders of society, to whom 
this class of pleasures must, from their condition, be, in 
a great measure, necessarily denied ; but of men des- 
tined for the higher and more independent walks of Hfe, 
who are too often led, by an ignorance of their o\mi 
possible attainments, to exhaust all their toil on one little 
field of study, while they leave, in a state of nature, by 
far the most valuable portion of the intellectual inheri- 
tance to which they were born. If these speculations 
of mine concerning the powers of the understanding, 
possess any peculiar or characteristical merit, it arises, 
in my own opinion, chielly from their tendency (by af- 
Jording the student a general knowledge of the treasures 
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which lie within himself, and of the means by which he 
may convert them to his use and pleasure) to develope, 
on a greater scale than has been commonly attempted, 
all the various capacities of the mind. It is by such a 
plan of study alone, that the intellectual character can 
attain, in every part, its fair and just propotions ; and 
we may rest assured, that wherever these are distorted 
from their proper shape or dimensions, the dignity of 
the man is so far lowered, and his happiness impaired. 
It was with these views, chiefly, that I was led to at- 
tempt, in another publication, as comprehensive a sur- 
vey of the principles of human nature as my own ac- 
quirements enabled me, however imperfectly, to exe- 
cute ; and it is with the same views, that, in the execu- 
tion of my design, I have occsionally stopped short at 
what appeared to myself the most interesting and com- 
manding stations, in order to open to the companions of 
my journey, such vistas on either hand, as might afibrd 
them a glimpse of the fertility and beauty of the regions 
through which they are travelUng. This consideration 
wiU, I hope, suggest an apology for what may to some 
appear digressions from the principal line of inquiry 
pursued in that work ; as well as for the space which I 
have allotted, in this volume, to my discussions con- 
cerning the objects and the principle of Taste. 

To such students as wish to prosecute the philosophy 
of the human mind, the subject to which these last dis- 
cussions relate, possesses many additional recommenda- 
tions. While it aflbrds a pleasing avenue to their fa- 
vorite department of knowledge, it turns the attention 
to a very numerous class of phenomena, without a 
knowledge of which it is impossible to form a just idea, 
either of the intellectual or moral constitution of human 
nature. But, what is of far greater consequence to 
themselves, considered individually, it furnishes (as will 
appear more fully in the course of some of my future 
inquiries) the most efiectual of all remedies for those 
peculiarities of judgment and of feeling, which are the 
natural consequences of metaphysical pursuits, when 
indulged in to an excess. In cases where the cultiva- 
tion of imagination and of taste has been altogether 
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which my present judgment regards as trifling and con- 
temptible. Every trivial cause of pleasure is apt to affect 
the man of too sanguine a complexion ; his appetite is 
too keen to suffer his taste to be delicate ; and he is in 
all respects what Ovid says of himself in love : 



' Molle meum levibus cor est violabile telis, 
Et semper causa est, cur ego semper amem. 



9 19 



In this passage, the very eloquent writer states the 
pleasures of imagination, and those connected with the 
exercise of reason, as much more exclusive of each 
other, than seems to me consistent with fact Indeed, 
I am strongly inclined to think (although I do not mean 
at present to enter into the argument,) that they are both 
enjoyed in their greatest perfection, when properly com- 
bined together. The pleasures which Burke has so 
finely and pathetically touched upon, as peculiar to the 
imagination in the morning of our days^ are the effects, 
not of the weakness of our reasoning powers, but of 
novelty, of hope, of gaiety, and of a great variety of 
other adventitious causes, which then concur to enhance 
the enjoyment ; and with which the intellectual pleas- 
ures which come afterwards (so unfortunately, a's Burke 
seems to suppose) to cooperate, are by no means, in the 
nature of things, incompatible, however rarely they may 
be combined in early youth. I question much, whether, 
in the picture he has here drawn, the numberless other 
enjoyments, which distinguish that happy stage of life, 
did not contribute powerfully to exalt in his conceptions 
that particular class of pleasures, on the memory of 
which he dwells with so much rapture ; and whether, 
in estimating their comparative intenseness at different 
periods, he made due allowances for the effects of asso- 
ciation in modifying all our recollections of the past, and 
more particularly of our tenderest years. I can easily 
conceive, that a man of taste should now persuade him- 
self that, when a boy, he read Blackmore's Arthur, with 
far greater pleasure than that which he receives at pres- 
ent from the ^neid or Paradise Lost ; because, in the 
former case, the original impressions received from the 
poem, rise to his remembrance with a thousand borrowed 
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charms : but I never can believe, that the pleasure com- 
municated to the most enthusiastic school-boy by such a 
performance, bears, in fact, any proportion, even in in- 
tenseness, to what Virgil and Milton must necessarily 
impart to every person possessed of a cultivated taste 
and an enlightened understanding.* — If Reynolds should 
have happened, in his old age, to revisit the village 
where he was bom, with what transport would he prob- 
ably recognise the most indifferent paintings to which 
the opportunities of his childhood afforded him access ; 
and how apt would he be to overrate the pleasing im- 
pressions which he first received from these, by con- 
founding them with the other attractions of his native 
spot I It is far from being unlikely he would fancy, for 
the instant, that he had never since been equally delight- 
ed : yet how extravagant would be the illusion, to com- 
pare any gratification of which his inexperienced mind 
could possibly be susceptible with what he enjoyed at 
that moment of his after life, so admirably fancied by 
the poet : 

" When first the Vatican 
Unbar rM its gates, and to his raptured eye 
Gave Raffaelie's glories 1 " 

The passive gratifications connected with the sensible 
impression of visible objects, were probably then mucli 
impaired by long use and habit ; but how trifling this 
abatement, in the general effect, when compared with 
the intellectual pleasures so copiously superadded by his 
experience and observation ? — ^by his professional stud- 
ies ; by his own practice as a painter; by his powers of 
judgment, comparison, and reasoning; by his philosophi- 
cal curiosity concerning the principles of his favorite art 
and the genius of this pjirticular artist ; in short, by every 
faculty and principle belonging to a rational and sensitive 
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being, to which such an occasion could possibly afford 
any exercise 1 The greater the number of such intellec- 
tual enjoyments, that we can contrive to attach to those 
objects which fall under the province of Taste, the more 
powerful must the effect of these objects become : — ^Nor 
would I be understood to exclude, in this observation, 
the pleasures connected with the severer sciences that 
regulate the mechanical processes of the different arts. 
Akenside has taken notice of the additional charms which 
physical science lends even to the beauties of nature ; 
and has illustrated this by an example, which to me has 
always appeared peculiarly fortunate, — ^the redoubled 
delight which he himself experienced, when he first 
looked at the rainbow, after studying the Newtonian 
theory of light and colors : 

" Nor ever yet 
The melting rainbow's vermeil-tinctur'd hues. 
To me have shown so {^easing, as when first 
The hand of Science pointed out the path 
In which the sun-beams, gleaming from the west. 
Fall on the watery cloudy whose darksome veil 
Involves the orient" • 

But waving all these considerations, and granting Mr. 
Burke's general doctrine to be true, that the pleasures of 
imagination are enjoyed with the most exquisite delight, 
when they are altogether uncontrolled by the reasoning 
faculty, the practical lesson will still be found, on either 
supposition, to be exactly the same ; for it is only by 
combining the pleasures arising from both parts of our 
frame, that the duration of the former can be prolonged 
beyond the thoughtless period of youth ; or that they can 
be enjoyed even theuj for any length of time, without 
ending in satiety and languor. The activity which al- 
ways accompanies the exercise of our reasoning powers 
seems, in fact, to be a zest essentially necessary, for en- 
livening the comparatively indolent state of mind, which 
the pleasures of imagination and of taste have a tenden- 
cy lo encourage. 

I will venture to add, however contrary to the prevail- 

♦Nofo (K r.) 
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ing opinion on this subject, that by a judicious combina- 
tion of the pleasures of reason with those of the imagi- 
nation, the vigor of the latter faculty may be preserved, 
in a great measure, unimpaired, even to the more ad- 
vanced periods of life. According to the common doc- 
trine, its gradual decline, after the short season of youth, 
18 not merely the natural consequence of growing reason 
and experience, but the necessary effect of our physical 
organization I And yet, numberless examples, in direct 
opposition to this conclusion, must immediately occur to 
every person at all acquainted with literary history. But 
as I must not enter here into details with respect to 
these, I shall content myself with a short quotation from 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose opinion on this point, I am 
happy to find, coincides entirely with my own; and 
whose judgment concerning a matter of fact, so inti- 
mately connected with his ordinary habits of observation 
and of thought, is justly entitled to much deference. 
His opinion too, it is to be remarked, is not only stated 
with perfect confidence ; but the prejudice, to which it 
stands opposed, is treated with contempt and ridicule, 
as not entitled to a serious refutation. 

^ We will allow a poet to express his meaning, when 
his meaning is not well known to himself, with a certain 
degree of obscurity, as it is one source of the sublime. 
But when, in plain prose, we gravelv talk of attending 
to times and seasons when the imagination shoots with 
the greatest vigor ; whether at the summer solstice or 
the equinox; sagaciously observing, how much the 
wild freedom and liberty of imagination is cramped by 
attention to vulgar rules ; and how this same imagination 
begins to grow dim in advanced age, smothered and 
deadened by too much judgment : — when we talk such 
language, and entertain such sentiments as these, we 
generally rest contented with mere words, or at best 
entertain notions, not only groundless, but pernicious." 

" I can believe, that a man, eminent when young 

for possessing poetical imagination, may, from having 
taken another road, so neglect its cultivation as to show 
less of its powers in his latter life. But I am persuaded, 
that scarce a poet is to be found, firom Homer down to 
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Dryden, who preserved a sound mind in a sound body, 
and continued practising his profession to the very last, 
whose latter works are not as replete with the fire of 
imagination, as those which were produced in his more 
youthful days." * 

After all, howeyer, it cannot be denied, that the dif- 
ferences among individuals, in the natural history of this 
power, are immense ; and that instances very frequently 
occur, from which the prejudice now under considera- 
tion seems, on a superficial view, to receive no small 
countenance. If examples have now and then appear- 
ed of old men continuing to display it in its full perfec- 
tion, how many are the cases, in which, after a short 
promise of unconunon exuberance, the sources of nour- 
ishment have seemed all at once to dry up, and the plant 
to wither to its very roots, without the hope or the pos- 
sibility of a revival 1 — ^In instances of this last descrip- 
tion, I could almost venture to assert, that if circum- 
stances be accurately examined, it will invariably be 
found, that a lively imagination is united with a weak 
judgment ; with scanty stores of acquired knowledge, 
and with little industry to supply the defect. The con- 
sequence is, that the materials, which it is the province 
of imagination to modify and to combine, are soon ex- 
hausted ; the internal resourses of reason and medita- 
tion are wanting ; and the imagination either disappears 
altogether, or degenerates into childishness and folly. 
In those poets and other artists, on the contrary, who 
have retained to the last all the powers of their genius. 
Imagination will be. found to be one only of the many 
endowments and habits, which constituted their intellec- 
tual superiority ; — and understanding enriched every 
moment by a new accession of information from with- 
out, and fed by a perennial spring of new ideas from 
within ; — a systematical pursuit of the same object 
through the whole of life, profiting, at every step, by the 
lessons of its own experience, and the recollection of its 
own errors ; — above all, the steady exercise of reason 
and good sense in controlling, guiding, and stimulating this 

* Diaco\in(^ deUveced lOth Dec. 1T76. 
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important, but subordinate faculty ; subjecting it betimes 
to the wholesome discipline of rules, and, by a constant 
application of it to its destined purposes, preserving to 
it entire, all the advantages which it received from the 
hand of nature. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

CONTINUATION OF THE 8VBJSCT. — EEPLT TO AN OBJBCTION WOVfOmt 
ON THE BUPPOfflBD VIGOR OF IMAGINATION IN THE KABI.1EE FEBIOM 
OF BOCIETT. 

It now only remains for me, before I conclude these 
speculations, to obviate an objection against a supposi- 
tion, involved in many of the preceding reasonings, and 
more especially in the remarks which have been just 
stated, on the possibility of prolonging the pleasures of 
Imagination, after the enthusiasm of youth has subsided. 
The objection I allude to, is founded on a doctrine which 
has been commonly, or rather universally taught of late ; 
according to which Imagination is represented as in its 
state of highest perfection in those rude periods of so- 
ciety, when the faculties shoot up wild and free. If 
imagination require culture for its developement ; and if, 
in the mind of an individual, it may be rendered more 
vigorous and luxuriant when subjected to the discipline 
of reason and good sense, what account (it may be ask- 
ed) shall we give of those figurative strains of oratory 
which have been quoted from the harangues of Ameri- 
can Indians ; and of those relics of the poetry of rude 
nations, which it is the pride of human genius, in its 
state of gratest refinement, to study and to imitate 1 

In order to form correct notions with respect to this 
question, it is necessary to consider, that when I speak 
of a cultivated imagination, I mean an imagination which 
has acquired such a degree of activity as to delight in 
its own exertions ; to delight in conjuring up those ideal 
combinations which withdraw the mind from the present 
objects of sense, and transport it into a new world. 
Now, of this activity and versatility of imagination, I 
find no traces among rude tribes. Their diction is, in- 
deed, highly metaphorical ; but the metaphors they em- 
ploy are either the unavoidable consequences of an 
imperfect language, or they are inspired by the mechan- 
icaJ impulse of passion. In both instances, imagination 
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operates to a certain degree ; but in neither is imagina- 
tion the primary cause of the effect ; inasmuch as in the 
one, it is excited by passion, and in the other, called 
forth by the pressure of necessity. A strong confirma- 
tion of this remark may be drawn from the indolence of 
savages, and their improvidence concerning futurity ; a 
feature in their character, in which all the most authen- 
tic pictures of it agree. Dr. Robertson himself, not- 
withstanding the countenance which he has occasionally 
given to the doctrine which I am now combating, has 
stated this circumstance so very strongly, that it is sur- 
prising he was not led, by his own description, to per- 
ceive, that his general conclusions concerning the poeti- 
cal genius of savages, required some limitation. '^ The 
thoughts and attention of a savage are confined within 
the small circle of objects immediately conducive to his 
preservation and enjoyment Every thing beyond that 
escapes his observation, or is perfecdy indifferent to him. 
Like a mere animal, what is before his eyes interests 
and affects him : what is out of sight, or at a distance, 
makes no impression. When, on the approach of the 
evening a Garibbee feels himself disposed to go to rest, 
no consideration will tempt him to sell his hammoc. 
But, in the morning, when he is sallying out to the 
business or pastime of the day, he will part with it for 
the slightest toy that catches his fancy. At the close of 
winter, while the impression of what he has suffered 
from the rigor of the climate, is fresh in the mind of 
the North American, he sets himself with \dgor to pre- 
pare materials for erecting a comfortable hut to protect 
him against the inclemencies of the succeeding season ; 
but, as soon as the weather becomes mild, he forgets 
what is past, abandons his work, and never thinks of it 
more, until the return of cold compels him, when too 
lAte, to resume it." How is it possible to reconcile these 
fiu^ts with the assertion, that imagination is most lively 
and vigorous in the ruder periods of society ? 

The indifference of savages to religious impressions, 
^ves additional evidence to the foregoing conclusions. 
^ The powers of their uncultivated understandings are 
so limited," says the eloquent and faithful historian just 

VOL. IV. 49 
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now quoted, ^^ that their observations and reflections reach 
little beyond the mere objects of sense. The numerous 
and splendid ceremonies of popish worship, as they 
catch the eye, please and interest them ; but when their 
instructors attempt to explain the articles of faith with 
which these external observances are connected, though 
they listen with patience, they so Uttle conceive the 
meaning of what they hea:r, that their acquiescence does 
not merit the name of belief. Their indifference is 
still greater than their incapacity. Attentive only to the 
present moment, and engrossed by the objects before 
them, the Indians so seldom reflect on what is past, or 
take thought for what is to come, that neither the prom- 
ises nor threats of religion make much impression up- 
on them ; and while their foresight rarely extends so 
far as the next day, it is almost impossible to inspire 
them with solicitude about the concerns of a future 
world." 

In critical discussions concerning the poetical relics 
which have been handed down to us from the earUer 
periods of society, frequent appeals have been made to 
the eloquence of savage orators, as a proof of the pe- 
culiar relish with which the pleasures of imagination are 
enjoyed by uncultivated minds. But this inference has 
been drawn from a very partial view of circumstances. 
The eloquence of savages (as I already hinted) is the 
natural offspring of passion impatient to give vent to its 
feelings, and struggling with the restraints of a scanty 
vocabulary ; and it implies none of those inventive pow- 
ers which are displayed in the creation of characters, of 
situations, of events, of ideal scenery ; none of the 
powers, in short, which form the distinguishing attributes 
of poetical genius. In the mind of the poet, on the 
other hand, it happens much less frequently, that imagi- 
nation is inspired by passion, than passion by imagina- 
tion ; and, in all cases, the specific pleasures of imagi- 
nation are most completely enjoyed when the passions 
are at rest. In order, besides, to render these pleasures 
a solid accession to human happiness, it is necessary 
that the individual should be able, at will, so to apply 
the faculty from which they arise, to its appropriate ob- 
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jects, as to find in its exercise an unfailing source of 
delight, whenever he wishes to enliven the intervals of 
bodily labor, or of animal indulgence ; — a capacity, sure- 
ly, which is by no means implied in the use of that 
figurative diction by which savages are said to convey 
their ideas ; and which is utterly irreconcilable with the 
most authentic accounts we have received of the great 
features of their intellectual character. On this occa- 
sion, we may, with confidence, adopt the beautiful words 
which one of our poets has, with a more than question- 
able propriety, applied to a gallant and enhghtened peo- 
ple, entitled to a very high rank in the scale of Europe- 
an civilization : 

" Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy, 
To fill the languid pause with finer joy." 

Where particular circumstances, indeed, have given 
any encouragement, among rude tribes, to the pacific 
profession of a bard ; still more, where an order of 
bards has formed a part of the political estabUshment, 
individuals may be conceived to have occasionally aris- 
en, whose poetical compositions are likely to increase 
in repu^tion as the world grows older. Obvious rea- 
sons may be assigned, why imagination should be sus- 
ceptible of culture, at a period when the intellectual 
powers which require the aid of experience and obser- 
vation must necessarily continue in infancy; and the 
very peculiarities, which, in such circumstances, its pro- 
diKtions exhibit, although they would justly be regard- 
ed as blemishes in those of a more refined age, may 
interest the philosopher, and even please the critic, as 
characteristical of the human mind in the earliest stages 
of its progress. The same circumstances, too, which 
influence so powerfully the eloquence of the savage 
orator, furnish to the bard a language peculiarly adapted 
to his purpose, and in which the antiquaries of a distant 
age are to perceive numberless charms of which the 
author was unconscious. In the compositions of such a 
poet, even the defects of his taste become, in the judg- 
ment of the multitude, proofs of the vigor of his imagi- 
nation ; the powers of genius, where they are irregularly 
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displayed, producing upon a superficial observer, an im- 
posing but illusory effect in point of magnitude, similar 
to that of an ill-proportioned human figure, or of a 
building which violates the established rules of architec- 
ture. No prejudice can be more groundless than this ; 
and yet it seems to be the chief foundation of the com- 
mon doctrine which considers imagination and taste as 
incompatible with each other, and measures the former 
by the number and boldness of its trespasses against 
the latter. My own opinion, I acknowledge, is, that, as 
the habitual exercise of imagination is essential to those 
intellectual experiments of which a genuine and unbor- 
rowed taste is the slow result, so, on the other hand, 
that it is in the productions of genius, when disciplined 
by an enlightened taste, that the noblest efforts of imag- 
ination are to be found. 

Nor is there any thing in these conclusions, at all 
inconsistent with what I have already asserted, concern- 
ing the dormant and inactive state of imagination in 
the mind of a savage ; or with the account given, in the 
preceding Essay, of the gradual process by which taste 
is formed. To a professional ^bard, in whatever period 
of society he may appear, the exercise of his imagina- 
tion, and, as far as circumstances may allow, the culture 
of his taste, must necessarily be the great objects of his 
study ; and therefore, no inference can be drawn from 
his attainments and habits to those of the mass of the 
community to which he belongs. The blind admiration 
with which his rude essays are commonly received by 
his contemporaries, and the ideas of inspiration and of 
prophetic gifts which they are apt to connect with the 
efforts of his invention, are proofs of this ; showing ev- 
idently, that he is then considered as a being, to whose 
powers nothing analogous exists in the ordinary endow- 
ments of human nature. In such a state of manners as 
ours, when the advantages of education are in some 
degree imparted to all, the institution of a separate 
order of bards would be impossible ; and we begin even 
to call in question the old opinion, that poetical genius 
is more the offspring of nature than of study. The 
increasing frequency of a certain degree of poetical 
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talent both among the higher and the lower orders of 
the community, renders this conclusion not unnatural, 
in the present times ; and the case seems to have been 
somewhat the same in the Augustan age : 

** Scribimos indocti doctique poemata passim/' 

If these remarks are well founded, the diffusion of the 
Pleasures of Imaginatianj as well as the diffusion of 
knowledge^ is to be ranked among the blessings for 
which we are indebted to the progress of society : — ^And 
it is a circumstance extremely worthy of consideration^ 
that the same causes which render imagination more 
productive of pleasure, render it less productive of psdn 
than before. Indeed, I am much inclined to doubt, 
whether, without the controlling guidance of reason, the 
pleasures or the pains of imagmation are likely to pre- 
ponderate. Whatever the result may be in particular 
mstances, it certainly depends, in a great measure, up- 
on accidents unconnected with the general state of 
manners. I cannot, therefore, join in me sentiment so 
pleasingly and fancifully expressed in the following Unes 
of Voltaire ; in which (by the way) a strong resem- 
blance is observable to a passage already quoted from 
Burke: 

** O llieureiix teiiis que celui de ces fables, 
Dee bons demons, des esprits familiers, 
Des farfadets, aux morteis secourables I 
On ecoutait tous ces fails admirables 
Dans son ch&tean, pres d'un large foyer : 
Le p^re et I'oncle, et la mere et la fUle, 
Et les voisins, et toote la famiUe, 
Ouvraient Toreille k Monsieur rAum6nier, 
Qui leur faisait des contes de sorcier. 

'* On a banni les demons et les fees ; 

Sous la raison les graces etoufiees, 

Livrent nos ccsurs k Tinsipidite ; 

Le raisonner tristement s'accr^ite ; 

On court, helas ! apres la Terit6 ; 

Ah ! crojez moi, I'erreur a son m^rite." * 

For my own part, I think I can now enjoy these tales 
of wonder with as lively a relish as the most credulous 

* CoDtM ds GaintiiiDe Vad^. 
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devotee in the superstitious tiroes which gave them 
birth : Nor do I value the pleasure which they afford 
me the less, that my reason teaches me to regard them 
as vehicles of amusement, not as articles of faith. — But 
it is not reason alone that operates, in an age like 
the present, in correcting the credulity of our forefa- 
thers. Imagination herself furnishes the most effectual 
of all remedies against those errors of which she was, 
in the first instance, the cause ; the versatile activity 
which she acquires by constant and varied exercise, de- 
priving superstition of the most formidable engine it 
was able heretofore to employ, for subjugating the infant 
understanding. In proportion to the number and di- 
versity of the objects to which she turns her attention, 
the dangers are diminished which are apt to arise from 
her illusions, when they are suffered always to run in 
the same channel : and in this manner, while the sources 
of enjoyment become more copious and varied, the 
concomitant pains and inconveniences disappear. 

This conclusion coincides with a remark in that chap- 
ter of the Philosophy of the Human Mind which relates 
to imagination ; — that, by a frequent and habitual exer- 
cise of this faculty, we at once cherish its vigor, and 
bring it more and more under our command. — " As we 
can withdraw the attention at pleasure from objects of 
sense, and transport ourselves into a world of our owti, 
so, when we wish to moderate our enthusiasm, we can 
dismiss the objects of imagination, and return to our 
ordinary perceptions and occupations. But in a mind 
to which these intellectual visions are not familiar, and 
which borrows them completely from the genius of 
another, imagination, when once excited, becomes per- 
fectly ungovernable, and produces something like a tem- 
porary insanity." — " Hence," I have added, " the won- 
derful effects of popular eloquence on the lower orders ; 
effects which are much more remarkable than what it 
produces on men of education." 

In the history of imagination, nothing appears to me 
more interesting than the facts stated in the foregoing 
passage ; suggesting plainly this practical lesson, that 
the early and systematical culture of this faculty, while 
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it is indispensably necessary to its future strength and 
activity, is the most effectual of all expedients for sub* 
jecting it, in the more serious concerns of life, to the 
supremacy of our rational powers. And, in truth, I 
apprehend it will be found, that, by accustoming it in 
childhood to a frequent change of its objects (one set 
of illusions being continually suffered to efface the im- 
pressions of anodier,) the understanding may be more 
successfully invigorated than by any precepts addressed 
directly to itself ; and the terrors of the nursery, where 
they have unfortunately overclouded the infant mind, 
gradually and insensibly dispelled in the first dawning 
of reason. The momeiUary belief with which the visions 
of imagination are always accompanied, and upon which 
many of its pleasures depend, will continue unshaken ; 
while that permanent or habitual belief, which they are 
apt to produce, where it gains the ascendant over our 
nobler principles, will vanish for ever. 

But the subject grows upon me in extent, and rises 
in importance as I proceed ; and the size of my Vol- 
ume reminds me, that it is now more than time to bring 
.these speculations to a close. Here, therefore, I pause 
for the present ; — ^not, however, without some hope of 
soon resuming a more systematical analysis of our in- 
tellectual powers and capacities. 
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Note (A.) page 61. 

That there are many words used in philosophic discourse, which do not admit of 
logical definition, is abundantly manifest. This is the case with all those words diat 
signify things uncompounded, and consequently unsusceptible of analysis ; — a propo« 
sition, one should think, almost self-evident ; and yet it is surprising, how very gene- 
rally it has been overlooked by philosophers. 

That Aristotle himself, with all his acuteness, was not aware of it, appears suffi- 
ciently from the attempts he has made to define various words denoting some of the 
simplest and most elementary objects of human thought Of this, remarkable in« 
stances occur in his definitions of time and of motion ; definitions which were 
long the wonder and admiration of the learned; but which are now remem- 
bered only, from their singular obscurity and absurdity. It is owing to a want of 
attention to this circumstance, that metaphysicians have- so often puzzled themselres 
about the import of terms, employed familiarly without the slightest danger of mis- 
take by the most illiterate ; — imagining, tibat what they could not define must inTolre 
some peculiar mystery ; when, in fact, the difficulty of the definition arose entirely 
from the perfect simplicity of the thing to be defined. " Quid sit Tempus," said St. 
Augustine, ** si nemo quaerat a me, sdo ; si quis interroget, nescio." 

According to Dr. Reid, Descartes and Locke are the earliest writers by whom 
this fundamental principle in logic was stated ; but the remark is by no means cor- 
rect I do not know it Mr. Locke himself has expressed it more clearly than our 
celebrated Scottish lawyer Lord Stair, in a work published several years before the 
Essay on Human Understanding ; and it is worthy of observation, mat, so hi from 
ascribing the merit of it to Descartes, he censures diat philosopher, in common 
with Aristotle, for a want of due attention to it 

" Necesse est quosdam terminos esse adeo daros, ut darioribus ehiddari nequeant, 
aUoquin, infinitus esset progressus in terminorum ezplicatione, adeo ut nulla possit 
ease clara cognitio, nee ullus certo scire possit alterius conceptus.*' 

** Tales termini sunt CogitoHo, Mottu, quibus non dantur clariores conceptus aut 
termini, et brevi apparebtt, quam inutiliter Aristoteles et Cartesius eonati sunt defi- 
nire Moium.** 

^ Physiologia Nova Ezperimentalis, &c. (p. 9.) Authore D. de Stair, Carole IL 
Britanniartun Regi a Consiliis Juris et Status. Ludg. Batav. 1686. — See also p. 79 
of the same book. 

Locke's Essay (as appears from the dedication) was first printed in 1689. Lord 
Stair's work must have been published a considerable time beiore. The Latin trans- 
lation of it (which is the only edition of the book I have seen) is dated lflHS6; and 
bears, on the title page, that the original had appeared before. M$per Latmiiaie 
donaia. 

According to a learned and ingenious writer, Aristotle himself *< had taught, before 
Mr. Locke, that what the latter caUs simple ideas could not be defined."— { TVans&i. 
iwn of jSrUtotU*$ Ethics and PoUHe$, by Dr. Gillies, Vol. I. p. 188, 2d edit) The 
passages, however, to which he has referred, seem to me much less decisive evidence 
In support of this assertion, than Aristotle's own definitions are against it. Nor can I 
bring myself to alter this opinion, even by Dr. Gillics's attempt to duddate the cele- 
brated definition of Motion. 

Note (B.) page 66. 

It may be of use to some of my readers, before proceeding to the third chapter, to 
read with attention, the following extracts from Dr. Reid. 

" The word idea occurs so frequently in modem philosophical writings upon the 
mind, and is so ambiguous in its meaning, that it is necessary to make sdme observa- 
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tions upon it. There are chiefly two meanings of this word in modem authors, a 
popular and a philosophical. 

*< First, In popular language, idea signifies the same thing as conception, appre- 
hension, notion. To have an idea of any thing, is to conceive it To have a distinct 
idea is to conceive it distinctly. To have no idea of it, is not to conceive it at alL 

" When the word is taken in this popular sense, no man can possibly doubt, wheth- 
er he has ideas. For he that doubts must think, and to think is to have ideas. 

" Secondly, According to the philosophical meaning of the word idea, it does not 
signify that act of the mind which we call thought or conception, but some object of 
thought. Ideas, according to Mr. Locke, (whose frequent use of this word has pro- 
bably been the occasion of its being adopted into common language) * are nothing but 
the immediate objects of the mind in thinking.' But of those objects of th4fught 
called ideas, different sects of philosophers have given a very different account 

" Mr. Locke, who uses the word idea so very frequently, tells us, that he means 
the fame thing by it, as is commonly meant by species or phantasm. Gasseodi, 
from whom Locke borrowed more than from any other author, says the same. The 
words species and phantasm, are terms of art in the Peripatetic system, and the 
meaning of them is to be learned from it. 

*< Modem Philosophers, as well as tlie Peripatetics of old, have conceived, that ex- 
ternal objects cannot be the immediate objects of our thought ; that diere must be 
some image of them in the mind itself, in which, as in a mirror, they are seen. And 
the name idea, in the philosophical sense of it, is given to those internal and imme- 
diate objects of our thoughts. The external thing is the remote or mediate object ; 
but the idea or image of that object in the mind, is the immediate object, wtthoat 
which we could have no perception, no remembrance, no conception of the mediate 
object. 

** When, therefore, in common language, we speak of having an idea of any thing, 
we mean no more by that expression, but thinking of it. The vulgar allow, that 
this expression implies a mind that thinks ; and an act of that mind which we call 
thinking. But besides these, the philosopher conceives the existence of an idea 
which is the immediate object of thought. The idea is in the mind itself, and can 
liave no existence but in a mind that thinks ; but the remote or mediate object may 
be something external, as the sun or moon ; it may be something past or future ; it may 
be something which never existed. This is the philosophical meaning of the word idea ; 
and we may observe, that this meaning of that word is built upon a philosophical opin- 
ion : For if philosophers had not believed that there are such immediate objects of all 
our thoughts in the mind, they would never have used the word idea to express them. 
** I shull only add on tliis article, that although I may have occasion to use the word 
idea in this philo.oophical senye, in explaining; the opinions of others, I shall have no 
occasion to use it in expressing my own, because I believe ideas ^ taken in this sense, 
to be a mere fiction of philosopher^. And, in the popular meaning of the word, there 
is the less occasion to use it because the English words thought, notion, apprehen- 
sion, answer the purposes as well as the Greek word idea ; with this advantage, that 
they are less ambiguous." — {Essays on the Intellectual Powers, p. 22. et seq.) 

After this long quotation from Dr. Reid, it is proper to mention, what has induced 
me to make an occasional use, in these Essays, of a word which he has taken so 
much pains to discard from tlie language of philosophy. 

My reason is shortly this, that finding, after all he has written on the subject, the 
word idea still maintains, and is likely long to maintain its ground, it seemed to me 
a more practicable attempt to limit and demie its meaning, than to banish it altoveth- 
er. For tliis purpose, I generally couple it with some synonymous word, such as 
thought or notion, so as to exclude completely all the theoretical doctrines usually 
implied in it ; and I cannot help flattering myself with the hope, that in this way, I 
may be able to contribute something towards the gradual extirpation of the preju- 
dices, to which, in its philosophical acceptation, it has hitherto given so powerful a 
support. 

It may gratify the curiosity of some of my readers, to be able to compare the lan- 
guage of Descartes concerning ideas, with that of Mr. Locke. According to the 
lirst of these writers, '* an idea is the thing thought upon, as far as it is objectively in 
the understanding.'* Idea est ipsa res cogitatay quatenus est objective in intelleetu. 
By way of comment upon this, he tells us afterwards, in reply to a difficulty started 
by one o/ his correspondents ; — " ubi advcrtendum, me loqui de idea quae nunquamest 
extra intellectum, ct ratione cujus esse objectivd non aliud significat, quam esse in in- 
teUectu eo modo quo objccta in illo esse solent."— -(Ueaporwio ad Primas Objce- 
Hones in Meditationes Corlcsii.'^ 
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I may not have a better opportunity of observioc •fterwardi, thtt DeieutM re- 
jected entiiely that part of the Peripatetic system which accounts for pereeptkm bv . 
species or ideas proceeding from external things, and transmitted to the mind throopi 
the channel of the senses. His arguments against that hypothesis were so d^ and 
conclusive, that Gravesande, in a small treatise publbhed in 1737, spealis of it as un- 
worthy of refutation : <* Explosam duduin, de speciebus a rebus procedentibus, et menti 
impressis, sententiam cxpUcare et rcfellere, inutile credimus.*'* — (hUroducHo ad 
Philosophiam, p. 98.) 

Wliilc Descartes, however, dissented on this point, from the schoolmen, he main* 
(ained in common with them, that what we immediately perceive is not theeztemal 
ol)ject, but an idea or image of it in our mind. 

Among our later writers, I do not recollect any who have entered into so elaborate 
an explanation of the nature ofidecu, considered as the objects of thou^t, as the in- 
(;cnious author of a work entitled, the Light of JVature Pursued. The following 
pas8afi^e, which he gives as the substance of his own creed on this point, is, I suapacty 
a tolerably faithful exposition of prejudices which still remain in most minds ; and 
which are insensibly imbibed in early life, from the hypothetical phraseology be- 
queathed to us by the schoolmen. 

" Idea is the same as image, and the term imagination implies a receptacle of im- 
ages : but image being appropriated, by common use, to visible objects, could not 
well be extended to other things without confusion ; wherefore learned men have 
imported the (ireck word iJea, signifying image or appearance, to which, being their 
own peculiar property, they might amx as large a signification as diey pleased. For 
the irnai^e of a sound, or of'^goodncss, would have offended our delicacy, but the idea 
of either goes down glibly : therefore idea is the same with respect to tilings in gene- 
ral, as image with respect to objects of vision. 

"In order to render the notion of ideas clearer, let us besin with images. When 
a peacock spreads his tail in our sight, we have a full view 01 the creature with all his 

J^audy plumage before us ; the bird remains at some distance, but the light reflected 
rom him paints an image upon our eyes, and the optic nerves transmit it to Uie sen- 
sory. Tliis image, when arrived at the ends of the nerves, becomes an idea, and 
gives us our discernment of the animal ; and aAer the bird is gone out of view, we can 
recall the idea of him to perform the same office as before, though in a duller and 
fainter manner. So, when the nightingale warbles, the sound reaches our ears, and, 
passing through the auditory nerves, exhibits an idea, affecting us with the discern- 
ment of her music : and aflcr she has given over singing, the same idea may recur to 
our remembrance, or be raised again by us at pleasure. In like manner, our other 
senses convey ideas of their respective kinds, which recur again to our view long 
after the objects, first exciting them, have been removed. 

** These ideas having entered the mind, intermingle, unite, separate, throw them- 
selves into various combinations and postures, and mereby generate new Ideas of re- 
flection, strictly so called, such as tliose of comparing, dmding, distinguishing, of 
al»traction, relation, with many others : all which remain with us as stock for our 
further use on future occasions." 

— ** What those substances are whereof our ideas are the modificaflons, voheiher 
parts of the mind as the members are of our body, or contained m it like wqfers 
in a box, or enveloped by it like fish in water ; whether of a spiritual, corporeal, 
or middle nature between both, 1 need not now ascertain. All I mean at present to 
lay down is this : That, in every exercise of the understanding, that which ditcems 
is numerically and substantially distinct from that which is discerned ; and that an 
act of the understanding is not so much our own proper act, as the act of something 
else operating upon us."— Vol. I. p. 15, et seq. (edit, of 1768.) 

On these and some other points touched upon in these Essays, I am sony that I 
have the misfortune to differ from an author, for whose talents, learning, and tasta» 
I entertain a high respect. I have purposely avoided any reference to hia book 
through the whole of this volume, as his reasonings did not appear to myself to inval- 
idate the conclusions which I was chicflv anxmus to establish. See Academical 
Questions by the Right Honourable Sir William Drummond (London, 1805) : par- 
ficulariy Chapter X., m hich contains his defeuce of the Ideal Theory. It is directed 



* Mr. ilamr afterwanb relapMcl into the old KhoUstio langmyo oa Uii« mibi«et : ** Tbs 1 
phikwopby teaches un, that notkios ran ever bo preeent to tha mind hot an imafe or pereaptioii ', mad 
that the vnaea are only the iniHA throuf h which theee are r<>oeived, without heinf ever anie to pfo- 
doee sjiy immediate interC4iur«e betwrm the mind and the object.** — /I — y» . 

How thia lanfuafe i« to be rrcoociJed with the philoM>pbj which teachea, that ideas or iasgns ea» 
have 00 exiateaee Imt in a wind, Mr. Hume has nol aUanptod to explain. 
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chiefly •gainst some argumeots and ezpressioiis of Dr. Reld ; and omst be acknow- 
ledcedy even by diose who dissent the most widely fiom its doctrines, to be written 
wim eqoal ability and candor. ' 

Note (C.) page 73. 

'' Those things which are inferior and secondaiy, are by no means the piindplcs 
or causes of the more excellent; and, though we admit the common interpretations, 
and allow sense to be a principle of science, we must, however, call it a principle, 
not as if it was the efficient cause but as it rouses our soul to the recollection of 
ffeneral ideas. According to the same way of thinking, is it said in the Timaeos, that 
uirougfa the sight and hearing we acquire to ourselves philosophy, because we pass 

irom olriects of sense to Reminiscence or Recollection." *' For, in as much as 

the som, by containing the principles of all beines, is a sort of omniform representa- 
tion or exemplar : when it is roused by objects of sense, it recollects those principles, 
which it contains within, and brings them forth." 

The foregoing passages (which I give in the version of Ifr. Harris) are taken from 
a manuscript commentary of the Platonic Olympiodorus upon the Phaedo of Plato. 
See Harris's Works, Vol. I. p. 426. 

The following lines are from Boethius, who, after having enumerated many acts 
of the Mind or uitellect, wholly distinct from Sensation, and independent of it, thus 
concludes : 

" Hse estefficiena mai^ 

Long^ cauasa potentior, 

Qoam qua materia modo 

Impreasaa patitur notaa. 

Praoedit tamen excitant, 

Ac Tires animi inoT«ns, 

Vivo in corpore paaaio. 

Com vel lux ocukm ferit, 

Vol vox auribtts initrepit ; 

Turn MBirris viooa excitns, 

QUAS INTUS SmCIBS TKHBT, 

Ad motui ■imiJeis vocans, 
Notis applicat exteris, 
Introrsumqub rbcoivditis 
FomMit miacet imagines. 

De Consol. Phil. 1, v. 

To these quotations I shall only add a short extract from Dr. Price. 

" Acording to Cudworth, abstract ideas are implied in the cognoscitite power of 
the mind; which contains in itself virtually (as the future plant or tree is contain- 
ed in the seed) general notions or exemplars of all things, which are exerted by it, 
or unfold and discover themselves as occasions invite, and proper circumstances 
occur. Tliis no doubt, many will very freely condemn, as whimsical and extrava- 
gant. I have, I own, a different opinion of it ; but yet I should not care to be 
obliged to defend it." — Price^s Review, &c. (London 17C9) p. 39. 

Note (D.) page 80. 

The word sentiment, agreeably to the use made of it by our best English writers, 
expresses, in my opinion, very happily, those complex determinations of the mind, 
which res\ilt from the cooperation of our rational powers and of our moral feelings. 
We do not speak of a man's sentiments concerning a mechanical contrivance, or a 
physical hypothesis, or concerninjij any speculative question whatever, by which the 
feeling^s are not li;ible to be roused, or the heart afTected. 

This account of the meaninjr of the word sentiment corresponds, I think, exactly 
with the use made of it by Mr. Smith, in the title of his Theory. It agrees also 
nearly with the followinu; explanation of its import, in CampbelFs Philosophy of 
Rhetoric : '* What is addressed solely to the mora! powers of the mind, is not so 
properly denominated the pathetic, as the sentimental. The term, I own, is rather 
modern, but is nevertheless convenient, as it fills a vacant room, and does not, like 
most of our new-fangled words, justle out older and worthier occupants, to the no 
small detriment of the language. It occupies, so to speak, the middle place between 
the pathetic and that which is addressed to the imagination, and partakes of both, 
adding to the warmth of the former, the grace and attractions of the latter." 

Would not Campbell have stated this philological fact still more accurately, if he 
had substituted the word understanding instead of imagination, in the last sen- 
tence ? — making such alterations on the subsequent clause, as this change would 
have rendered necessary. — li\ proposing the following, I wish only to convey my 
idea, more clearly : — " and paitakea otboVlti, ?iM\ti^\o\^^\Tv\fct^<9\o(the former, the 
sober and deliberate convicliouot lYxftVAVVex.^"' 
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Dr. Beattie has aaid, " that the true and the old Englbh tense of the word Miifi- 
meni is a formed opinion, notion, or principle ; '* * and he is certainly snpported fai 
this remark, by the explanation of that word in Johnson's Dictionary. It is remafim- 
ble however, that the very first authority Quoted by Johnson b strongly in faror of 
what 1 have stated concerning the shade of difference between the words Bentiment 
and opinion, " The consideration of the reason, why they are annexed to so many 
other ideas, serving to give us due BentimenU of the wisdom and goodness of tfaie 
sovereign Disposer of all things, may not be unsuitable to the main end of these In- 
quiries."' — (Locke.) 

One thing at least must be granted, that if this term be considered as exactly 
sjrnonjrmous with opinion or pnneiple, it is alto^ther superfluous in our language ; 
whereas, in the restricted sense in which I am mdined to employ it, it forms a real 
and most convenient accession to our philosophical vocabulary. 

If these remarks be just. Dr. Reid has made use of the word somewhat improperly 
(at least according to present usage,) when he speaks in his Essays on the Intel- 
lectual Powers, of the sentimefUs of Bir. Locke concerning perception ; and of the 
f «n<imefUs of Amauld, of Berkelev, and of Hume, concerning ideas. — He soems, 
himself, to have been sensible of this ; for in his Essays on the Active Powers, 
published three years after the former, he observes, that " sentiment was wont to 
signify opinion or judgment of any kind ; hut of late, is appropriated to signify an opin- 
ion or judgment, that strikes, and produces some agreeable or uneasy emotion." 
(P. 479. 4to edit.) 

Mr. Hume, on the other hand, sometimes employs (after the example of the 
French metaphysicians) sentiment as synonymous with feeling; an use of the 
word quite unprecet^ented in our tongue. 

In ascertaining the propriety of our vernacular expressions, it is a rule with me, 
never to appeal from the practice of our own standard authors to etymological con- 
siderations, or to the use which is made, in other languages, either ancient or mod- 
em, of the corresponding derivatives from the same root. In tiie present instance, 
accordingly, I pay no regard to the definitions given of the woni sentiment^ in 
French mctionaries ; although I readily acknowledge, that it was from that country 
we originally borrowed it : £)d I am much fortified in my doubts with respect to the 
competency of foreign tribunals to decide any such questions, by the variety of sen- 
ses attached to this very word, in the different languages of modem Europe. On 
this point I willingly borrow a few remarks fit>m a very ingenious and judicious 
critic. 

'* Le mot sentiment, ditivi du primitif Latin sentire, a paas^ dans les langues 
modemes, mais avec des nuances d'accepcion particuli^res a chacune d'elles. En 
Itahen, sentimento exprime deux id^es diffiSrentes ; 1. 1'opinion qu'on a sur un objet, 
ou sur une question ; 2. la faculty de sentir. En Anglois, sentiment n*a que le pre- 
mier de ces deux sens. En Espagnol, sentimiento signifie souffiranee, acception 
que le mot primitif a quelquefois en Latin. 

** En Franqois, sentiment a Ics deux acceptions de I'ltalien, mais avec cctte difliS- 




profond qtie rien au monde ne pent la distraite des objets qui servent A le nounir. 
Si Ton traduit cette phrase dans toute autre langue, en cooservant le mot sentiment, 
on fen un GaUieisme. On en fera ^galement un, en employant ce mot dans la tra- 
duction des phrases suivantes : e*est un homme 6, skvtim ent ; ootJd du surri- 
MEifT ; Uyadu sKumMENT dans cette pUcc ; it est tout Ame, tout skn timkitt ; 
— parce qtril y est pris dans une acception vague, pour tout ce qui tient k la faculty 
de sentir. Aussi Ste&ute en a-t-il fait un en donnant a ion voyage le titre de sen- 
timent€U ; mot que les Francois n'ont pas manau^ de r^clamer, et de fidre paster 
dans leur langue, parce qu*il est parfaitcment analogue a Tacception qu'ils ont don- 
n^e au mot sen^tmen/." — (Dissertation sur les OcSUcismes, par M. Suard,) 

It does not appear to me that Steme can be justly charj^d with a QaUieism, in the 
titk which he has given to his book ; the adjective sentunental, althou^ little used 
before his time, bemg strictly conformable in its meaning to the true English import 
of the substantive on which it is formed. On the contrary, I think, that m adopting 
the adjective sentimenttd, as well as the phrase homtne it sentiment, the French 
have imitated the English idiom. In applying, indeed, the word sentiment to the 

* R«ay on Truth, Part ii. c. i. mci. I 
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pmion of love, Uiey nKkst be allowed to have led thr. way : Nor do I know that tltcir 
example has been yet followed by any good writer in Uiis country. — Bi. Suard was 
probably misled in this criticism on Sterne, by Johnson's Dictionary. 

They who are aware of the frequent use of this word, which has been lately made 
by our mond writers, will not blame me for the lengtli of this note ; more especiaUy, 
when diey consider what a source of nusappreheusion it has been between Englirii 
and French Philosophers. How oddly does the following sentence sound in our 
eari ! " Les oouveaux philosophes veulent que la couleur soit un sentiment de I'ame.** 

Note (E.) page 84. 

The principal steps of Berkeley's reasoning, in support of his scheme of ideaUtm, 
are expressed in the following propositions, wnlch are stated nearly in his own words. 

** We are percipient of nouiing but our own perceptions and ideas.'* — " It is eyi- 
dent to any one who takes a survey of the objects of human knowledge, that tbey 
are either ideas actually imprinted on the senses ; or else such as are percei?cd by 
attending to the passions and operations of the mind ; or lastly, ideas formed by help 
of memory and imagination, either compounding, dividing, or barely representing 

those originally perceived in the foresaid ways." " Light and colors, heat and 

cold, extension and figure ; in a word, the thmgs we see and feel, what are they but 
80 many sensations, notions, ideas, or impressions on the sense ; and is it posaime to 
separate, even in thought, any of these from perception ? For my own part, I midbt 

aa easily divide a thmg from itself. As for our senses, by them we have ue 

knowledge only of our sensations, ideas, or those things thiat are immediately per- 
ceived by sense, call them what you will : But they do not inform us, that thmes 

exist without a mind, or unperceived— like to those which are perceived. ^As 

diere can be no notion or thought but in a thinking bein^, so there can be no sensa- 
tion, but in a sentient being ; it is the act or feelmg of a sentient being ; its very 
essence consists in being felt Nothing can resemble a sensation, but a similar sensa- 
tion in the same, or in some other mind. To think that any quality in a thing inani* 
mate can resemble a sensation is absurd, and a contradiction in terms." 

This arsument of Berkeley is very clearly and concisely put by Reid. " If we 
have any knowledge of a material world, it must be by the senses : but by the $en»e$ 
we have no knotoUdgc, biU of our aensalioru only ; and our sensations which are 
attributes of J^Rnd, can have no resemblance to any qualities of a thing that is inani- 
mate." 

It is observed by Dr. Reid, that the only proposition in this demonstration, which 
admits of doubt, is, that by our senses wc have the knowledge of our sensations only, 
and of nothing else. Grant this, and the conclusion is irresistible. — ** For my own 
part," he adds " I once believed this doctrine of ideas so firmly, as to embrace the 
whole of Berkeley's system in consequence of it ; till fmding some consequences to 
follow from it, which gave me more uneasiness than the want of a material world, it 
came into my mind, more than forty years ago, to put the question, what evidence 
have I for this doctrine, that all the objects of my knowledge are ideas in my own 
mind ? From that time to the present, I have been candidly and impartially, as 1 
think, seeking for the cndcnce of this principle, but can fmd none, excepting the 
authority of pliilosophcrs." 

We arc told, in the life of Dr. Berkeley, that, aflcr tlie publication of his book, he 
had an inter\'iew with Dr. Clarke ; in the course of which, Clarke discovered a mani- 
fest unwillingness to enter into the discussion about tlie existence of matter, and wa:: 
accused by Berkeley of a want of candor. — The storj* has every appearance ol 
truth ; for as Clarke, in common with his antagonist, regarded the ideal theory as in- 
controvertible, it was perfectly impossible for him, with all hi^ acuteness, to detect 
the flaw to which Berkeley's paradox owed its plausibility'. 

Note (F.) page 84. 

In order to demonstrate the repucnance of the ideal theory to fact. Dr. Reid ol»- 
serves, that in its fundamental assumption, it confounds our sensatiotis and pereep- 
iiotu together ; * overlooking altogether the sensations by which the primary quali- 
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tiea of matter are made known to us. Berkeley sajrs, that hy the $enie$ we have 
no knowledge but of our genacUionM orUtf ; and Locke, that the primary quaUtiei of 
body are Resemblances of our sensattona, though the $eeonaary are not. Now, 
upon tiiifl point we may venture to appeal to every man's cons(ciousness. Can any 
person doubt, that he has clear notions of extennon and of figure^ which fonn the 
subjects of the proudest and most beautiful system of demonstrated truths, yet 
brought to light by human reason ? Indeed, what notions can be mentioned, more 
definite and satisfactory than what we possess, of these two qualirics ? And what 
resemblance can cither bear to the changes which take place in the state of a sentient 
being ? That we ?iave notions of external qualities which have no resemblance to 
our sensations, or to any thing of which the mind is conscious, is therefore a fact of 
which every man*s experience affords the completcst evidence ; and to which it is 
not possible to oppose a single objection, but its incompatibility with the coomion 
philosophical theories concerning the origin of our knowledge. 

llie idea of Extension (without having recourse to any other) funiishes, of itself, 
an experimentum crueis for the determination of this question. The argument which 
It affords against the truth of the ideal theory is rery forcibly stated by Dr. Reid, in a 
passage, the greater part of which 1 intended to have transcribed here, in order to ex- 
cite Uie curiosity of my readers with respect to the work in which it is detailed at 
length. As I am prevented, however, from doing so by want of room, I must re- 

guest such of them as have anv relish for these speculations, to study with care the 
fth and sixth sections of die nfth chapter of his Inauiry into the Human Mind ; also 
the paragraph in the seventh section of the same chapter, beginning with the words, 
^ Tills I would therefore humbly propose, as an experimentum erucis,** &C. They 
are not to be comprehended fully without a considerable effort of patient reflection ; 
but they are within the reach of any person of plain understanding, who will submit 
to this trouble ; and they lead to very important consequences in the philosophy of 
the human mind. 

After the long interval which has elapsed since the first publication of this book, 
I should despair of reviving any degree of attention to the subject, if I (fid not recol- 
lect the opposition and the neglect which all those truths have had, in the first in- 
stance, to encounter, which are now regarded as the great pillars of modem philoso- 
phy. — I was anxious, at the same time, to bring into immediate contrast the state- 
ment which was given by this author, fifty years ago, of the incompatibility of our 
ideas of extension, figure, and motion, with the received systems concerning the 
sourees of our kn&wJeagc ; and the indistinct pointings towards the same conclusion, 
which have since appeared in the writings of Kant and others. The noise which this 
docHne has made, in consequence of the mysterious veil under which they have dls- 
l^sed it, when compared with the public inattention to the simple and Himinous rea- 
sonings of Reid, affords one of Uie most remarkable instances I know, of that weak 
admiration, which the half-learned are always ready 'to bestow on whatever they find 
themselves unable to comprehend. But on these and some collateral topics, I shall 

have an opportunity of explaining m^If more fully in a 8iibse<{uent note. 

To those wno take an interest in tracing the prosress of philosophical speculation, it 
may not be unacceptable to know, that althou^ Reid was indisputably the first who 
saw clearly die important consequences involved in the downfid of the ideal theory, 
yet various hints towards its refutation, may be collected from earlier writers. So 
§u fit>m considering this anticipation as having any tendency to lower his merits, I 
wish to point it out to my readers, as a proof oithe sagacity with which he pereeived 
^e various and extensive applications to be made of a conclusion, which, in the 
hands of his predecessors, was altogether sterile and useless. My own conviction, 
at the same time, is, that the passages I am now to quote, were either unknown to 
Dr. Reid, or had altogedier escaped his recollection, when he wrote his Inquiry. 
They exhibit, in fact, nothing more than momentary glimpses of the truth, afforded 
by some casual light which immediately disappeared, leaving the traveller to wander 
in the same darkness as before. 

The following sentence in Dr. Hutcheson's Treatise on the Passions, considering 
the period at which the author wrote, reflects the highest honor on his metauhjrsic^ 
acuteness : *' Extension, figure, motion, and rest, seem to be more properly ideas 

M poadbk, from the thoughu, in order tn teixe the precue import of the word «rMafJ4m. 9oo (hiliku§ 
^M0rmi PkUctopkf, $ 14. (Edinbuffh. I80i>.) 

¥at s foller iUwtratioo of thu dwtinetioo, I nnit refer U> Dr. Reid. A clear «»neep(i«ia of it (■« 
be bee bioieelf remerkrd) ii tbe kef to all that be baa written in oppocitioo to the Bcrkeleian eyeCein. 
Prieelley, thnmgh the wlKUe of hv suictiitee oo Reid, itodiously emplojri tbe two worde aa eynooy- 

VOL. IV. ' 51 
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iccomptDyinc the teontloiis of Md ind toocb, tlian the 9em$aiwm» of oidior of 
those senses. — It does not appear mm any leference which he ailerwudi makes to 
this distinction, that he was at ^ aware of its value. 

The learned and iudidooi Crousaz, who wrote a little prior to HutehesMi, ex- 
presses himself nearly to the same purpose ; and even dwells on the distinction at 
some length. In the following passages, I have taken no other liberty with the oci- 
ginal, but that of suppressing some superfluous words and clauses, with which the 
author has loaded his statement and obscured his meaning. The clauses, however* 
which 1 omit, and still more the preceding context, will satisfy any person who may 
take the trouble to examine them, that altnough he seems to have had Reid's funda- 
mental principle (airly within his reach, he saw it too indistinctly to be able to tiace 
its consequences, or even to convey its import very clearly to the minds of others. 

** When we would represent to ourselves something without us, and which resem- 
bles a sensation, it is evident that we pursue a mere chimera. A sensation can re- 
present nothing but a sensation : And sensation, being a species of thouj^t, can re- 
present nothing which belongs to a subject incapable of thinking. It is not so with 
the objects of our perceptions. When 1 tldnk of a tree, or of a triangle, I know the 
objects, to which I give these names, to be different from my thouriits, and to have 
no resemblance to tl^m. — Ilie fact is toondeifiU, but it ii not mt less ineontett* 
abUy 

In Baxter's Treatise on the Immateriality of the Soul, the same observation Is not 
only repeated, but is employed expressly for the refutation of the Berkeleian system. 
It is, however, worthy of remark, that this ingenious writer has pushed his coodu- 
sion farther than he was warranted to do by his premises ; and indeed fiutlier Uian 
his own argument required. 

" If our ideas have no parts, and yet if we perceive parts, it is plain we pereewe 
something more than our oum perceptions. But both these are certain : we are 
conscious that we perceive parts, when we look upon a house, a tree, a river, the 
dial-plate of a clock or watch. This is a short and easy way of being eertam tiuU 
something exists without the frnfuf." — (V. II. p. 818.) 

It is cedent, that the fact here stated, furnishes no positive proof of the existence 
of external objects. It only destroy the force of Berkeley's reasonings agatntt the 
possibility of their existence, by its obvious incompatibility wifli the fundamental 
principle on which all these reasonings proceed. — ^The inference, therefore, which 
Baxter ought to have drawn was this ; that by our sensations we do receive notions 
of qualities which bear no resemblance to these sensations ; and consequently, that 
Berkeley's reasonings are good for nothing, being founded on a false hypothecs. 
Tills is precisely Reid*s argument ; and it is somewhat curious that Baxter, alter hav- 
ing got possession of the premises, was not aware of the important consequences to 
which they lead. 

Of all the writers, however, who touched upon this subject, prior to the publication 
of Reid*8 Inquiry, none seems to have had a clearer perception of the truth, or to 
have expressed it with greater precision, than D'Alembert. *' It is doubtless," he 
observes in one passage, " by the sense of touch we are enabled to distinguish our 
own bodies from surrounding objects ; but how does it convey to us the notion of 
that continuity of parts in which consists properly the notion of extension 7 Here is 
a problem on which, it appears to me, that philosophy is able to throw a very imper- 
fect light. In a word, the sensation by means of which we arrive at the know- 
ledge of extension^ is, in its nature, as incomprehensible as extension itself." — {^Eli- 
mens de la Philosophie, Article Meiaphysique.) On a different occasion, the same 
writer has remarked, that, " as no relation whatever can be discovered between a 
sensation in the mind, and the object by which it is occasioned, or at least to which 
wc refer it, there docs not seem to be a possibility of tracing, by dint of reasoning, 
any practical passage from the one to the other." And hence he is led to ascribe our 
belief of the existence of things external to " a species of instinct ; " — " a principle," 
he adds, " more sure in its operation than reason itself." 

In direct opposition to the fact which D'Alembert has thus not only admitted, but 
pointed out to his readers as involving a mystery not to be explained, it is astonish- 
ing to find him expressing, again and again, in different parts of his works, his com- 
plete acquiescence in Locke's doctrine, that all our ideas are derived from our sen- 
sations ; and that it is impossible for us to think of any thing which has no resem- 
blance to something previously known to us by our own consciousness. The 
remarks, accordingly, just quoted from him, are nowhere turned to any account ia 
his sub.«equcnt reasonings. 
All thase passages reflect \\g\vl on B.e\d,'a v^loso^^hy, and afford evidence, that the 
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difBenlty on which he hai laid to mat itraw, with retpeet to die tnoiition mede by 
the mind from its lensations to a knowledge of the primary qualities of matter, is fay 
no means^s Priestley and some others have asserted^ tlie offiprinc of his own ima^ 
nation. They prove, at the same time, tliat none of the authors from whom I have 
borrowed them, with the single exception of Baxter, hare availed themselves of this 
difficulty to destroy the foundations of Berkeley's scheme of Idealism ; and that 
Baxter himself was as unapprised as the others, of the extensive applications of 
which it is susceptible to various other questions connected with the pliilosophy of 
the human mind. The celebrated German professor, Emanuel Kant, seems at last to 
have got a glimpse of this, notwithstanding the scholastic fog through which he de- 
lights to view every object to which he turns his attention. As his writings, how- 
ever, were of a much later date than those of Dr. Reidt they do not properiy fall un- 
der our consideration in this note : And, at any rate, I must not now add to its 
length, by entering upon a topic of such extent and difficulty. 

Note (G.) page 84. 

The following strictures on Reid*s reasonings against the ideal theory occur in a 
work published by Dr. Priestley in 1774. 

** Before our author had rested so much upon this argument, it behoved him, I 
think, to have examined the strength of it a little more carefuUy than ho seems to 
have done : for he appears to me to have suffered himself to be misled in the very 
foundation of it, merely by philosophers happening to call ideas the im€ige$ of exter- 
nal tilings ; a$ if thii wa$ not known to be a figureUive expresHon, denoting, not 
that the actual shapes of thines were delineated In the brain, or upon the mind, but 
only that impressions of some Idnd or other were conveved to the mind by means of 
die organs of sense and their corresponding nerves, and that between these impres- 
■ione and the sensations existing in the mind, there is a real and necessary, though 
at present an unknown connexion.'* 

To those who have perused the metaphysical writings of Berkeley and of Hume, 
the foregoing passage cannot fail to appear much too ludicrous to deserve a serious 
answer. Do not authe reasonings wmch have been deduced from Locke's philoso- 
phy against the independent existence of the material worid hince on that very orin- 
dple which Priestley affects to consider ^ merely an acddentu mode of speaJung, 
never meant to be understood literally f Where did he learn that the philosophers 
who have <* happened to call ideas the vnages of external things," employed this 
term « as a figurative expression, denoting, not diat the actual slopes of thincs were 
delineated in Uie brain or upon the mind, but only, diat imp r es si ons of some kind or 
other were conveyed to the mind by means of the orsans of sense and their corre- 
sponding nerves ? " Has not Mr. Locke expressly told us, that <* the ideas of pri- 
mary qmdities of bodies are resembkmeeM of them, and diat their pattem$ do reallv 
exbt in the bodies themselves ; but that the ideas produced in us by secondary oualf- 
ties have no resemblance of them at all ?" * And did not Bfr. Hume understand this 
doctrine of Locke in the most strict and literal meaning of the words, when he 
etited, as one of its necessary consequences, ** That the mmd either is no substance, 
or diat it is an extended and divisible substance ; because the ideas of extension ean« 
not be in a subject which is indivisible and unextended." f 

But why should I refer, on this occasion, to Hume or to Locke, when quotations 
to the very same purpose are furnished by various writers of a much later date ? The 
following is from a book published in 1782. 

** It mU not be disputed, but that sensations or ideas properiy exist in the soW, 
beeause it could not otherwise retain them so as to continue to perceive and think 
after its separation f^m the body. Now, whatever ideas are in themselves, they are 



• Vol. I. p. 90, 13tk sdiU of hb Em«7*. 

t ** TIm iDfMrt vulf%r phikMi»phT infomu ut, that no ciuirntl object can malw itwlf known t« tlw 
■und immediately, and without the intcrpotition of an imafo or peffoemion. That Uhle, which j«iet 
now appeart to me, i« only a perception, and all it« quaUtiea are qualitim oTa pefecniioQ. Now, the 
moat ohvkNM of all ita qualitiec ia extonsioo. The perception eonaiiiu of part*. Tbne parte are ao 
■ilnaifld, aa to afford « the notion of diaUnoe and cootif oity ; of lenfth, breadth, and thicJineaa. The 
termination oftheae three dimenaiona b what we call figure. This Bf ore it moveable, wparaMe, and 
diriaible. Mobility and aeparability are the diAlnf niahinf propertiee of extandad objaeta. And to out 
abort all diaputea, the very i4ta of esteoeion ia ofiad (him nothing but an impfaiaian, and oonea- 
qnantlv ma^ pmfietlf •grn to tc To say the idea of aztanakm agraaa lo any thing, ia to say it la tx- 

** The free-thinker ma] 
ranlty extended, may 
with •■ astaodad peieeptioai 



nay now triumph in hii torn ; and having found there are fannrenaoM and ideaa 
aak hie antaconiat, how they can incorporate a aimple and indiriaihit anb^t 
eptioa?'*--()vtrtiaf^iAMmi Ahtar«,VoL I. pp. 416, 417.) 
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evidently produced by external objects, «nd must tfaerefere correspond io them ; tnd 
since many of the o))ject8 or archetypes of ideas are divisible, it necessarily follows, 
that the ideas themselves are divisible also. The klea of a man, for instance, could 
in no sense correspond to a man, which is the arche1y[>c of it, and therefore 
COULD iroT BK THR IDEA OF A MAN, if it did not consiitt of the ideas of his head^ 
arms, trunk, legs, &.c. It therefore consLMts of parts, and, conscqaently, is divisibke. 
And how is it possible, that a thing (be the nature of it what it may) that is dim$ibU, 
should he contained in a sub.itauce, be the nature of it likewise what it may, that is 
indmnble? 

*' If the archetypes of ideas have extension, the ideas expressive of them roust have 
extension hkewise ; and therefore the mind, in which they exist, whether it be ma- 
terial or immaterial, must have extension also.** 

It will surprise and amuse some of my readers, as a specimen of the prcdpltatioD 
and inconsistency of Dr. Priestley, when they learn, that die passage just quoted, is 
extracted from his disquisitions on matter and spirit, published eight years after his 
attack on Dr. Rcid. No form of words could have conveyed a more unqualified sanc- 
tion than he has here given to the old hypothesis concerning ideas ; — a hypothesis 
which he had before asserted to have been never considered by any philosopher, but 
as a figurative mode of expression ; and which, when viewed in the light of a theory, 
he hau represented as an absurdity too palpable to deserve a serious refutation. 

The if^oranco which Priestley, and his associates of the Hartlcian school, have 
discovered of the history of a branch of philosophy which they have presumed to 
decide upon with so much dogmatism, renders it necessary for me to reinar1i[ once 
more, in thb place, that the ideas of Descartes, and of his successors, were little else 
(at least so far as perception is concerned) than a new name for the species of the 
schoolmen ; — the various ambiguities connected witli the word idea, having proba- 
My contributed not a little to siielter the doctrine, in its more modem dress, against 
those objections to which it rnuiit, at a much earlier period, have appeared to be lia- 
ble, if the old peripatetic phraseology had Ijcen retained. 

The following passage from Hobbes, whUe it demonstrates the prevalence, at no 
very distant period, in its most absurd form, of tlic dogma which Reid has combated, 
may serve to illustrate, at the same time, the inemcacy of reason and common 
fcense, when opposed to an established prejudice. 

" The Philosophy Schools, through all the Universities of Christendom, grounded 
upon certain Icxlt. of Aristotle, teach, that, for the cause of vision, the thing seen 
•sendeth forth, on e\er>' side, a visibie species j (in English,) a visible show, appari- 
tion^ or aspccty or a bein^ seen ; the lecciving whereof into the ej'o, is seeing. 
And for the cause of hearings that the thing heard scndoth forth an atulihle species, 
that is, an amlible aspect, ur nndible being seen ; which entering at the ear, inaketh 
hearing. Nay, for the cause of undcrstamUng also, they say the thing undentood 
sendeth forth an intelligible species, that is, an intelligible being seen ; which com- 
ing into the understanding makes us understand.** — ** I say not this,** continue^ 
Ilohhes, •* as disapproving of the use of Universities, hiU because, as J am to H|>eak 
hereafter of their oflic.e in a coninionwcalth, I nnisl let you see, on all occasions, by U»c 
way, what thing:; should be amended in thcin, amongst which, the J'reiiutncy of 
iniiiguificani sjteech is one.'* — {Of Man, Part I. Chap, i.) 

About one hundred and fifty years ago, when the dreams of the cloister were Ijc- 
ginning to vanish before the dawning light of experimental science, the arguments 
which the schoolmen were oblige*! to have recourse to in their own deffuce, afford 
a commentary on the real import of their dogmas, which we should search for in vain 
in the puhlicalions of those agc«« when they were regarded as oracles of truth, which 
it was the business of the philosopher not to dispute, hut to unriddle. With thi* 
view, 1 shall exlnict a few remarks from a vindication of the Aristotelian doctrines, in 
opposition to some discourses of Sir Kenclm Digby, by an author of considerable 
celebrity among his contemporaries ; but who is indebted chiefly for the small por- 
tion of fame, which he now enjoys, to a couplet of Hudibras. The aim of the rea- 
sonings which I am to quote is to show, as the author himself informs us, that objects 
work not tnoteriaJly, but intentionally on the sense ; and notwithstanding the buf- 
foonery blended with them, they may be regarded as an authentic exposiUon of.the 
scholastic opinion on this memorable question ; a question which Alexander Ross 
appears to have studied as carefully, and as successfully, as any of the writers who 
have since undertaken the task of resolving it. 

•* The atoms are your sanctuary to which you fly upon all occasions. For you 

will now have these. inater\a\ )[>at\«». o( bodies work upon the outward organs of the 

HtitiFCs, and, passing thTouc\\\\\c\T\, itvvu^Xc VVcTwOi^^^-^ viVJ^NJwi ^^\uts^ and so to the 
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brain. These little parts roost needs get in at the doors of our bodies, and mlnt^ 
themselves with the qiirits in the nerve«, and, of necessity, must make some motion 
in the brain. Doubtless, if this be true, there must needs be an incredible motion in 
the brain ; for, if the atoms of two armies fightin^^ should ru»li into your braiu by the 
eye, they will make a greater motion titan Miiierva did in Jupiter's brain. You 
would call for a Vulcan to cleave your head, aiid let out those armed men, who 
would cause a greater struggle in your head, than the' twins did in Rebecca's womb : 
For I do not think these little myrmidons would lie so quiet in your brain as the Gre- 
cians did in the Trojan horse. Butt if tlie material atoms of the object pierce the 
organ ; as, for eiample, of a horse ; then tell us, how many atoms must meet to 
make up a little horse ; and how can that horso, being bridled and saddled, pierce 
your eye without hurting it, especially if you should see mounted on his back such a 
gallant as St. George, armed with a long sharp laiM:c ; or tkllerophon on Pegnsiis ? 
And if a thousand eyes should look at one time upon that object, will it nut be much 
lessened, by losing so many atoms and partN, as enter into so many eyeft ? — Or can 
the object multiply itself by diminution, as the live loaves did in the gospel ? — Or, 
suppose you should see a.s many horses at a time as were in Xerxes his army, would 
there be stable-room enough in your brain to contain them all ? — Or, if you should 
see a thousand horses, one after another, dotli the coming in of the latter drive out 
the former ? — Which way do they come out ? — The same way they went in ? — Or 
some other way ? — Or do they stable altogether there ? — Or do they die in the brain ? 
— Will they not pcrwh the brain, and poison your optic spirits, with which you say 
they are mingled ? — Or, suppose you should sec, in a looking-glass, a horse ; doth the 
atoms of that horse pierce nrst the glass to get in, and then break tlirough the glass 
again to get into your eve ? Sure, if this be your new philoBOphtft you are likely to 
have but few sectaries of these dcambulatory wIho men, whom you call vulgar philos- 
ophets.* Is it not easier, and more consonant to reason, that the itnage or repre* 
Btniaiion oj the object be received into the sense, which reception we call Ben9aiio%^ 
than to say, that the very material part* which you call atonUt should pierce the 
organ ? for then the same object must be both one and many *, and so, if all ttu> in- 
hanitants of either hemisphere should look at once on the moon, there must be as 
many moons as beholders. 

" Again, we distinguish that which you confound, to wit, first, the organ rvliich is called 
sefMontim .* secondly, the sensitive faculty, which resides in the spirits : thirdly, tliu 
act of aenscUion, which is caused by the object: fourthly, the object itself which 
caoseth sensation, but not the sense or faculty itself: tirnily, thespectVs which ts 
the image of the object : sixthly, the medium, which is air, water, &c. : scveulldy, 
the aentitive aoul, actuating the organ, and in it jud^;ing and perceiving Uie object^ 
which difliises and sends its $peeiea, or spiritual and mtentUmal qualitiea, both into 
the medium and tlie sensorium ; and this is no tnore impossible, than/or the wax to 
receive the impressions or figure of the seal, without any of its matter" f 

From tills precious relic ofscholastic subtilty, we learn, first, that the author con- 
ceived the species by means of whicii perception is obtained to be really images or 
representations of external objfrts ; second, that he conceived these species to be 
altogether uncmbodied; tliinl, that the chief ground of diflerence between him and 
his opponent con<>isted in this, that while the one supposed the species to be imma* 
terial, the other funcied them to be composed of atoms which enter by the o/gans of 
sense, and '* make some motion in the brain." In thix respect. Sir Kenelm Digby's 
hypothesis seems to be merely a revi\'al of the old Knicurcan doctrine with respect 
to the tenuia rerum simulacra ; which Lucretius plainly considered as images or 
resemblances of :<eii»ible qualities ; i)crfoctly analogoan to the species of the peripa- 
tetics in every particular but this, that they were supposed to partake of tlie matter 
as well as of the y«>rm of their respective archetypes. 

In the present state of science, when the phraseology of the schoolmen is univer- 
sally laid aside ; and more es|)ecially, since the time that the absurdity of their theory 
of perception has been so fully exposed by Dr. Reid, it is very easy to argue from 
this absurdity against the probability that the theory was ever matter of general and 
eerioufl belief. It is easy, for example, to ask what notion it was possible to annex 
to the words itnage or representation, when applied to tlie sensible species, by 
which we perceive hardness or softness, roughness or smooUiness, heat or cold? 
The question is surely a very pertinent one, and, to all appearance, sufficiently ob- 



*Compare thU «i(b Dr. DfatticN iitK'mpti at plf*aia:iliy no id" vrry tlniiry whirh AI<*xaiMl«>r Rim« 
coosMlerMl m iniliKputahk. 

fTlM* PhiI(Mi»pliiRal Tourh-atoor, or Utwrratimu upon PirK««n^lin Di^hj'i I>iar.uuc«««<H(iW.H%VQcc» 
of B«iiii*'«, and uf iIh* Kntiuuai Houl. Dy AWxamVfT Hum, \in<i\iV>«\^ VAS^. 
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▼ious ; but it does not therefore foHow, that it was ever asked, or that it would have 
produced much impression, if it had been asked, durine the scholastic ages. Such is 
the influence of words upon the most acute understandinKS, diat when Sie language 
of a sect has once acquired a systematical coherence and consistency, the imposing 
plausibility of tiie dress in which dieir doctrines are exhibited, is not only likely to 
draw a veil, impenetrable to most eyes, over many of the inconsistencies of thought 
which they may involve, but to give a dexterous advocate infinite advantages in de- 
fending and vindicating these inconsistencies, if they should be brought under dis- 
cussion. When, on the other hand, this technical language has been supplanted by 
a different phraseology^ and when the particular dogmas which it was employed to 
support come to be examined in separated and unconnected detail, error and absur* 
dity carry alone with them the materials of their own refutation ; and the mysterious 
garb, under which they formerly escaped detection, serves only to expose them to 
additional ridicule. Such has, in fact, been the case with the scholastic theory of 
perception, which, after maintaining its ground, without any dispute, during a suc- 
cession of centuries, is now represented as an extravagance of too great a magnitude, 
to have been ever understood by its abettors in (he literal sense which their words 
convey. It nf ould be happy for science, if some of those who have lately expressed 
themselves in this matter, did not conceal from superficial readers, and probably from 
themselves also, under a different, but equally hypothetical form of words, the very 
same fundamental mistake which revolts their judgment so strongly, when presented 
to them in terms to which thev have not been accustomed. 

The theonr of Digby, too, when contrasted with that of his antagonist, is a historical 
document of considerable importance ; exhibiting a specimen of the first attacks made 
on the system of the schoolmen, by the partizans of tiie new philosophy. The sub* 
stitution of material images, instead of the ambiguous and mysterious ipeeiet of 
Aristotle, by forcing the peripatetics to speak out their meaning a little more explicit- 
ly, did more to bring them into discredit, than the most acute and conclusive argu- 
ments of their opponents. Much about the same time, Dr. Hooke expressed 

himself not less decidedly about the materiality of ideas or images ; employing a 
mode of speaking on this sutyect not very unlike that of Dr. Darwm. Priesdey's lan- 
guage is somewhat different from this, being faithfully modeUed after the hypothesb 
of ms master, Dr. Hartley. ** If,'* says he, '* as Hartley supposes, the nerves and 
brain be a vibrating substance, all sensations and ideas are vibrations in that sub- 
stance ; and all that is properly unknown in the business, is the power of the mind to 
perceive or be affected with these vibrations." In what manner Dr. Priestley would 
have reconciled this inference with what I have already quoted from him with respect 
to the idea of extension, I presume not to conjecture. 

As a farther illustration of the notions which were prevalent with respect to the 
nature of sensible species, and that little more than a century ago, I shall quote a 
passage from a treatise, which, notwithstanding its unpromising subject, was evi- 
dently the work of an author, — deeply tainted, indeed, with the prejudices of his 
country and of his age, but of no inconniderable learning and ingenuity. The treatise 
I allude to is entitled, « AETTEPOSKOIIIA, or a Brief Discourse concerning 
the Second Sight, commonly so called. By the Rev. Mr. John Frazer, deceased, 
late minister of Tirrie and Coll, and Dean of the Isles." (Edinburgh, printed by 
Mr. Andrew Symson, 1707.) 

Tlie passage seems to me to deserve preservation, as a memorial of the state of 
the Scotish philosophy towards the end of the seventeenth century ; and I willinely 
give it a place here, as the book from which it is extracted is not likely to fall in mc 
way of many of my readers. 

After mentioning a variety of anecdotes, concerning the illusions of imagination 
to which hyi)ochondriacal persons arc liable, when in a state of solitude, the author 
proceeds thus : — 

" If you will ask, how cometh this to pass r Take notice of the following method, 
which I humbly offer to your consideration. Advert, in the first place, that visible 
ideas or species * are emitted from every \isible object to the organ of the eye, 
representing the figure and color of the object, und bearing along witli it the propor- 
tion of the distance ; for sure, the objects enter not the eye, nor the interjacent track 
of ground. And a third thing, different from the eye and the object, and the distant 
ground, m\ist inform the eye. The species are conveyed to tlie brain by the optic 
nerve, and arc laid up in the magazine of the memory; otherwise, we should not rc- 



' In con«Vf/iif>iice of tliu ;!ruwiu^ iufluuucu oC V\\tt ^%iV«hva,n vhilosophy, ihMe wordf wure then tje^in- 
njiig to bo rvgarilod as iyiioitymouft. 
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member the oUect any longer than it if in our presence, and a remembering of those 
objects is nothmg else, but the &ncy*s receiving, or more properly, the smil of man 
bv the fancy receiving, these inten&anal »peeiei formerly received from the visible 
object into the organ of the eye, and recondited into the seat of the memory. Now, 
when the brain is in a serene temper, these species are in their intesritjTt and keep 
their rank and file as they wore received ; but when the brain is filled with gross and 
flatuous vapours, and the spirits and humours enraged, these ideas are sometimes 
multiplied, sometimes maamified, sometimes misplaced, sometimes confounded by 
other species of different objects, fiu:. &c. and this deception is not only incident to 
the fancy, but even to the external senses, particularly the seeing and hearing. For 
the mstis, or seeing, is nothing else but the transition of the intentional species 
through the crystalline humour of the retiform coat of the eye, and judged by the 
eamman ieme, and conveyed by the optic nerve to the ^cy." 

** Now, if these species formerly received and laid up in the brain, will be reterud 
back from the same to the retiform coat and civstalUne humor as formerly, there is, 
in effect, a lively seeing and perception of the object represented by these species, as 
if de novo the object had been placed before the eye ; for the organ of the eye had 
no more of it before than now it has. Just so with the hearing : it is nothing else 
but the receiving of the audible specUi to that part of the ear that is accommodated 
for hearing ; so that when the $peeie» are retracted from the brain to their proper or- 
gans (for example, the ear and the eye), hearing and seeing are perfected, as if the 
objects had been present to influence the organ <m novo. And it is not to be thought 
that this is a singular opinion. For Cardanus, an eminent author of great and univer- 
sal reading and experience, maintains this reversion (ffihe »peeiei, and attributes his 
own vbion of trees, wild-beasts, men, cities, and instructed battles, musical and mar- 
tial instruments, from the fourth to the seventh vear of his age, to the $pecie$ of the 
objects he had seen formerly, now retracted to the orsan of £e eye ; and cites Aver- 
roes, an author of greater renown, for the same opinion." (See Cardanus de stift- 
tiUtate rerum, p. 801.) 

" And it seems truly to be founded upon relevant grounds. I have observed a 
rick person that complained of great pain and molestation in his head, and particular- 
ly of piping and sweet singing m his ears ; which seems to have been caused by the 
tpeciet of piping and iinging which he had formerly heard ; but were now, throusfa 
toe plethory of his head, forced out of the brain to the organ of the ear, through the 
same nerve by which they were received formerly ; and why may not ttie same befal 
the vinbU »peeiei as well as the audible ? which seems to be confirmed by this optic 
experiment : Take a sheet of painted paper, and fix it in your window, looking sted- 
fastly to it for a considerable time ; then close your eyes very straight, and open your 

2es suddenly, you will see the paintings almost as lively as they were in the pamted 
eet, with we lively colours. This compression of the eyes, by consent causes a 
compression of the whole brain, which forces back the viitole species of the painted 
sheet to the organ of the eye through the optic nerve, which will pi^sently evanish 
if the reflectant did not help to preserve tfiem. You may see then how much of 
these representations may be within ourselves, abstracting from any external agent 
or object, without the eye to influence the same." 

Were it not for the credulity displayed by Mr. Frazer, in various parts of his book, 
one would almost be tempted to consider the foregoing theory as the effort of a su- 
perior mind combating the superstitious prejudices of ms age, with such weapons as 
the erroneous philosophy of that age could supply. Perhaps the spirit of the times 
did not aUow him to carry his scepticism farther than he did. A Lord President of 
our Supreme Court in Scotland (one of the most eminent and accomplished men 
whom this country has produced) is said to have been an advocate for this article of 
popular faith more than nfty years afterwards. 

Note (H.) page 90. 

In the passage from Locke, quoted in the foot-note, p. 89, a hint is given (venr 
onworthv of his good sense) towards a new theory of the creation of matter. It is 
a remarkable circumstance, that a theory on the same subject was suggested to 
Priestley by certain speculations of his own, approaching very neariy to the doctrines 
of Boscovich ; a coincidence which strikes me as a strong additional presumption in 
fiivor of that interpretation which I have given to Locke's words. 

** I will add in this place, though it will be considered merely hereafter, that 
this supposition of matter having (besides extension) no other properties but tfiose 
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of attmctioii and repiilsion, greatly relieres the diflUsolty which attends die Mppo* 
ritioD of the ereaHon of it otU oftwthing, and also the contiDual moy^ of it, ^ a 
beiDg who has hitherto been supposed to have no common property with it. For, 
aeeording to this hypothesie, bodi the creating mind and the creaUed substance, are 
equally <testitude of BoUdity or impenetrabiiUy ; so that there can be no diffienlty 
vdiateyer in supposing, diat the latter may have been the oflspring of the fonner.** — 
Bi$quimtioni onMaSterand Spirit , Vol. I. p. 28. (Birmingham, 1782.) 

Note (I.) page 106. 

Notwithstanding the apology which I have offered for the word instinet, as it has 
been sometimes employed by writers on the Human Mind, 1 am perfectly sensible 
that it has been used, on various occasions, even by our most profound reasoners, 
with too great a degree of latitude. Examples of this might be produced, both from 
Mr. Hume and Mr. Smith ; but I shall confine myself, in this note, to a passage from 
Dr. Reid (by whose phraseology I was led to introduce the subject at present) in 
which he gives the name of instinct to the sudden effort we make to recover our 
balance, when in danger of falling ; and to certain other instantaneous ezertioDs 
which we make for our own preservation, in circumstances of unexpected danger. — 
(See his Eisays on the Active Powers ofMan^ p. 174. 4to edit.) 

In this particular instance, I agree perfectly (excepting in one single point) with 
the following very judicious remarits long ago made by (xravesande : 

*' 11 y a quelque chose d'admirable £ins le moyen ordinaire dont Ics hoimnes se 
servent, pour s*empecher de tomber : car dans le tems que, par quelque mouvement, 
le poids du corps s^augmente d'un cot^, un autre mouvement retablit I'^quilibre dans 
I'instant On attribue commun^ment la chose k un instinct naturel, quoiqull &flle 
n^cessairement Tattribuer k unart perfectionn^ par I'exercice. 

" Les enfans ignorent absolument cet art dans les premieres ann^es de lear vie ; 
ils Tapprennent peu a peu, ct s'y perfectionnent, parce qu*ils ont continuelleoMnt 
occasion dc 8*y exercer ; exercice qui, dans la suite, n'exige presque plus aucone 
attention de leur part ; tout comme un musicien remuc les doigts, suivant les rH^ 
de Tart, pendant qu*il apper^it a peine qu'il y fasse la moindre attention. — (Cm- 
vres PhUosophiques de M. 'sGravesandCy p. 121. Seconde Partie. Amsterdam, 
1774.) 

The only tiling I am disposed to object to in this extract, is that clause where the 
author ascribes the effort in question to an art. Is it not manifestly as wide of the 
truth to refer it to this source as to pure instioct ? 

The word art implies iotelligence ; the perception of an endy and the choice of 
means. But where is there any appearance of either, in an operation common to the 
whole species (not excluding the idiot and the insane) ; — and which is practised as 
successfully by the brutes, as by those who are possessed of reason ? 

1 intend to propose some modifications of the usual modes of speaking concerning 
this class of phenomena, when I come to contrast the faculties of Man with those of 
the lower animals. 

Note (K.) page 109. 

Want of room obliges mc to omit, at present, the illustrations destined for this 
note ; and to refer to some remarks on secondary qualities, in the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind. See note (P.) at the end of vol. i. ; where I have attempted to 
explain the reference we make of the sensation of color, to the external object ; die 
only difficulty which Ihe subject seems to me to present, and of which neither Dr. Reid 
nor Mr. Smith have been sufficiently aware. (See Reid's Inquiry into the Human 
Mind, and the Essay on the External Senses, in Mr. Smith's Posthumous Work.) 
Both of these writers have, in my opinion, been led to undervalue this part of the 
Cartesian Philosophy, by the equivocal use made in the coiamon statements of it, of 
the names of secondary' qualities ; a circumstance .'vhich had long before been ably 
commented on by Malcbranche. — D'Alembert saw the difficulty in all its extent, when 
he observed (speaking of the sensation of color) : "Rien n'est pcut-etre plus ex- 
traordinaire dans les operations de notrc ame, que de la voir transporter hors d'elle- 
meme et etendre, pour ainsi dire, ses sensations sur unc substance a laquelle elles nc 
peu vent appartenir." 

Berkeley has made a dexterous and amusing use of this very curious mental phe- 
nomenon, to prove that his scheme of idealism was perfectly consonant to the com- 
mon apprehensions ot manWvud. 
*' Perhaps, upon a strict mquivy , vi<i iVvaJ^ \io\. ^^, \3naX. ^ve.n those who from their 
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biith have grown up in a contimied btbit of seeing, arc irreeoverably prejndieod on 
'the other side, to wit, in thinliing what they see to be at a distance from them. For 
at this time it seems agreed on all hands, by those who haYe had any thoughts of 
that matter, that colors, which are the proper and immediate objects of sight, are not 
without the mind. But then it will be said,, by sight we have also the ideas of ex- 
tension, and figure, and motion ; all which may well be thought wit/umi, and at some 
distances fiom the mind, though color should not. In answer to this, I appeal to 
any man*s experience, whether the visible extension of anv object doth not appear 
a§ near to hun as tlie color of that object ; nay, whether tney do not both seem to 
be in the very same place. Is not the extension we see colored, and is it possible 
for us, so much as in thought, to separate and abstract color from extension ? Now, 
where the extension is, there surely is (he figure, and there the motion too. — I speak 
of those which are perceived by sight." — {Kuay towardi a J>rew Theory of Vision, 
p. 256.) 

Note (L.) page 112. 

I intended to have introduced here, some doubts and queries with respect to the 
origin, or rather to the history of the notion of Extension ; not with any view to an 
explanation of a fact which 1 consider, with the eminent philosophers referred to in 
the text, as altogether unaccountable ; but to direct the attention of my readers to a 
more accurate examination than has been hitherto attempted, of the occasions on 
which this notion or idea is at first formed by the mind. Whatever light can be 
thrown on this very obscure subject may be regarded as a valuable accession to the 
natural histoiy of the human understanding. 

It was lonff ago remarked by Dr. Rcid, (and hideed by other writers of a still 
earlier date) that to account for the idea of Extension by the motion of the hand, is 
a paralogism, as this supposes a previous knowledge of the existence of our own 
bodies. 

Condillac does not appear to have been sufficiently aware of this ; nor even that 
most acute and profound philosopher, the late Mr. Smith. In his Essay on the Ex* 
temal Senses (published in his posthumous volumiD), he all along supposes the mind 
in possession oi the idea for the origin of which he is attempting to account. How 
do we get the notion of what Mr. Smith calls externality, and Berkeley outness 7 It 
not this only a particular modification of the idea of extension 7 

The same remark may be applied to some late speculations on this subject, by M. 
Destutt-Tracy. They are evidently the result of great depth and refinement of 
thought ; but, like those of Mr. Smith, they will be found, on an accurate examina- 
tion, to involve what logicians call Si petitio prineipiL 

I am strongly inclined, at the same time, to think, that the idea of extension in- 
volves the idea of motion ; or to express myself more explicitly, that our ySrst notions 
of extension are acquired by the effort of moving the hands over the surfaces of 
bodies, and by the cflbrt of moving our own bodies from place to place. The refer- 
ence which Smith and Dcstutt-Tracy, as well as many earlier inquirers have made to 
the motion of the hand, in their attempts to clear up this mystery, furnishes a strong 
presumption, that motioti is somehow or other concerned in the business. 1 differ 
from them only in this : that whereas they seem to have considered their theory as 
aflbrdiog some explanation of the origin of the idea, to me it appears, if well-found- 
ed, to exhibit this problem in a form still more manifestly insolvable than that in 
which it is commonly viewed. 

From the following query of Berkeley's, it may be inferred what his opinion was 
on the point in quesUon. " Whether it be possible, that we should have had an idea 
or notion of Extension prior to Motion ? Or whether, if a man had never perceived 
Motion, he would ever have known or conceived one thing to be distant from an- 
other ? " 

To this query I have already said, that I am disposed to reply in the negative ; 
although, in doing so, I would be understood to express royseli with the greatest 
possible diffidence. One observation, however, I may add, without the slightest 
besitation, that if the idea of Extension presupposes that of motion, it must, of ne- 
cessity, presuppose also that of Tiiuc. 

The prosecution of this last remark has led mc into some speculations, which ap- 
pear to myself to be interesting ; but to which 1 find it impossible to give a place in 
this volume. 

VOL. IV. 52 
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Note (M.) page 121. 

** Tou8 les systSmes possibles sur la g^n^ration des id^es, peuveot ^tre rappel^ 
qwutnt d leur principe/ondamentale, a cette simple alternative ; ou toutes nos id^es 
ont leur origine dans les impressions des sens ; ou il y a des id^es qui n'ont point 
leur origine dans ces impres><ions, et par consequent qui sont plac^es dans l*ame im- 
m^diateroent, et qui lui appartiennent en vertu de sa seule nature. 

" Ainsi les opinions des philosophes anciens ou modemes sur la g^n^ration des 
id^es, se pla^erontd'elles-m ernes sur deux lignes oppos^es ; celles des philosophes qui 
ont adopts le priocipe, nihil est in inteUectu quin prius fiteril in aemu; celles des 
philosophes qui ont cru aux id^es inn^es, ou inh^rentes a rintelligence." — De la 
Cfeneration des ConnoisBonees Humainesy pp. 8 et 9. (A Berlin, 1802.) 

Note (N.) page 124. 

I have substituted the words consciousness and perception, instead of tlie sensa- 
tion and reflection of Locke, for two reasons : 1. Because sensation does not, in 
strict philosophical propriety, or, at least, not in a manner quite unequivocal, express 
the meaning which Locke intended to convey ; the knowledge, to wit, which we 
obtain by means of our senses, of the qualities of matter : 2. Because reflection can- 
not, according to Locke's own use of the term, be contrasted either with sensation 
or perception ; inasmuch as it denotes an operation of the intellect, directing its at- 
tention to the subjects of consciousness ; and bearing to that power the same rela- 
tion in which observation stands to perception, 

1 must own, at the same time, that I could never assent entirely to the justness of 
the following criticism on Locke's classification, which occurs in the conclusion of 
Dr. Reid's Inquiry into the Human Mind. ** The division of our notions into ideas 
of sensation, and ideas of reflection, is contrary to all rules of Logic ; because the 
second member of the division includes the first. For, can we form clear and just 
notions of our sensations any other way than by reflection ? Surely we cannot. 
Sensation is an operation of the mind of which wc are conscious ; and we get the no- 
tion of sensation by reflecting upon that which wo are conscious of." 

That this criticism would have been perfectly just, if Locke had used the words 
sensation and reflection, in the definite and precise acceptations invariably annexed 
to them in Reid's writings, must undoubtedly be granted. Nay, I am inclined to 
think, that it applies nearly to Locke's own opinion, when interpreted according to 
sonic subsequent applications which he himself has made of it; and which, by re- 
solvin*^ every thini; into the evidence of consciousness, have an obvious tendency to 
conrouod our sensations and our perceptions together. But, in proposing this classi- 
iication, in the be<;inning of his Essay, there can be no doubt, that Locke meant 
by sensation whut Reitl calls perception ; and therefore, to those who have not 
studied, with more than ordinary care, the whole of Locke's system, it is not sur- 
prisinj; that Reid should have the appearance of availing himself of a verbal ambiguity 
to gain an undue and uncandid advantage over his illustrious predecessor. — (Sec 
Priestley's Remarks on this subject in his Examination of Reid.) 

Dr. Reid's criticism, too, on Locke's trespaM against the rules of logical division 
is, 1 tliink, too severe ; and derives its plausibility from the ambiguity of the word 
reflection, which Locke, in this instance, as well as in many others, employs as s}'- 
nony mous witli consciousness. * It is for this leason, that I have substituted the latter 
word instead of the former, as expressing Locke's meaning with greater precistoo 
and clearness. 

When Locke's statement is thus interpreted, it does not seem to merit, in all its 
exttniy the censure which Reid has bestowed on it. The account wliich it gives, in- 
deed, of the oiii;ii) o( our ideas, is extremely incomplete ; but it cannot be said that 
one member of his division includes the other; the first relating exclusively to the 
j)roperties of matter, and the second exclusively to the internal phenomena of mind. 
I grant, upon Uie other hand, that if, with Locke's statement, we combine all the 
subsetjuent reasonings in his essay, Dr. Reid's ciiticism is not so wide of the mark; 
for 1 have already endeavoured to show, that some of his favorite doctrines involve, as 
a necessary consequence, that consciousness is the sole and exclusive source of all 



* This ambijriiity in tho U-rm rrfUction is partirularly taken nolico of in Dr. Reid*s Eitsayf on llu* 

intrUcrtual poufer.i. *'R«>flrction ouflit to b(i diHliti^'uishod from consciou!>iuosti. with which it is H»i» 

oftiMi confiuiiuled, rmt by Locke. All men nw conKciou.4 of the optrutiourt of tncir own minds, at all 

tirni\t, while; they uru awuko ; but there are few who rcllect u])on them, or malie them objects of 

thoushtr^-^V. fjO. 4to edit. 
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our knowledge. But this if mareh^ an argnmeniwn ad hom in em ; not a proof, that 
the diyision would have been faufhr, if detached from the speculations which after- 
wards occur. Nor would it have been a correct enunciation of the error on which 
thit argument turns, to say, that the second member of the division included the 
first ; — the first and second members, according to that interpretation, being com- 
pUtety idenH/ied, 

Note (O.) page 150. 

Mr. Locke himself prepared the way for Mr. Tooke*s researches, by the following 
observations, of which, however, I do not recollect that any notice is taken in the 
Dwersions ofPwrley, " It may also lead us a Uttla towards the original of all our no- 
tions and knowledge, if we remark how great a dependence our words have on com- 
mon sensible ideas ; and how those which are made use of to stand for actions and 
notions quite removed from sense, have their rise from thence, and from obvious 
sensible ideas are transferred to more abstruse significations, and made to stand for 
ideas that come not under the cognizance of our senses, viz. to imacine, apprehend, 
comprehend, adhere, conceive, mstil, disgust, disturbance, tranquillity, &c. are all 
words taken from the operations of sensible things, and applied to certain modes of 
thinking. Spirit, in its primary signification, is breath : Angel, a messenger, and I 
doubt not, kui if we could trace them to their sources, we should find, in all lan- 
guages, the names Uffuch stand for things that fall not under our senses , to have 
had their first rise from sensible itUas" From the sentence which fellows, it also 
appears, that Locke, as well as his ingenious disciple, was disposed to connect this 
philological speculation with his own account of the origin of our ideas.->** By which 
we may give some kind of guess what kind of notions they were, and whence de- 
lived, which filled their min£, who were the first beginners of languages ; and how 
nature, even in the naming of thinss, unawares suggested to men Uie originals and 
principles of all their knowledge, 

Condilhic, in his Essai sur Vorigine des Connaisanees Humaines, has given his 
sanction to this conclusion of Locke (Seconde Partie, Sect. 1, chap, x.) And an- 
other writer, far superior, in my opinion, to Condillac, as a metaphysician, has 
brought forward the philological iact stated in the foregoing paragraph, as a new ar- 
gun^nt in favor of the theory which refers to sensation the elements of all our know- 
todge. 

** L*imperfection des langues en ce qu'elles rendent presque toutes les id^es intel- 
lectuelles par des expressions figur^ea, c'est-k-dire par des expressions destinies, 
dans leur signification propre, a exprimer les id^es des objets sensibles ; et remar- 
quons en passant, que cet inconvenient, commun a toutes les Ungues, suffiroit pent- 
etre pour montrer que c'est en effet a nos sensations que nous devons toutes nos id^es, 
si cette v^rit^ n'etoit pas d*ailleurs appuy^e de mille autres preuves incontestables." * 

Hobbes seems to have been the first, or, at least, one of the first who started the 
idea of this sort of etymological metaphysics. ** If it be a false affirmation,** he ob- 
serves in one passage, ** to say a quadrangle is round, the word round quadrangle 
signifies nothing, but is a mere sound. So likewise, if it be false to say, that virtue 
can be poured, or blown up and down, the words vn^poured (infused) otrtue,— ^• 
blown (inspired) mrtue, are as absurd and insignificant asarcnifui quadrahgle. 
And therefore vou shall hardly meet with a sensefess and insignificant word, that is 
not made up of some Latin or Greek names." — See page 111, of the folio edition of 
Hobbes, printed at London in 1750 ; and compare it with page 108 of tlie same vol- 
ume. 

Note (P.) page 161. 

I do not quote the following lines as a fiivorable specimen of the Abl>e de Lille's 
poetry, but merely as an illustration of the heterogeneous metaphors which obtrude 
themselves on the fancy, whenever we attempt to describe the phenomena of Memo- 
ry. It is but iustice to him to remark, at the same time, that some of them (particu- 
larly those prmted in Italics) do no small honor to his philosophical penetration. 

** Cepend&nt ika obJeU la trmee paaMif^re 
8*enfujrmjt loio do dooi coamw una ombre 16g^ro, 
8i le ciel n*eQt crM oe d^pftl prteieuz, 
CM le goQt, Podorat, et Pureule, et lee yem, 
Vieaaeat de ceeobjeta d^poeer lee Imefoe, 

* Mdangoe, Tune V. p. 9C. AjnetonUm, 1767. 
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liAn6mnra A m aon » UonhloBt tow not ngos ^ 
.^ QuBUemaiuBcreut6fle»80cretsr6iennnn? 

Qjiel Diea range avoc art toaa oes nombrenx tiroin, 
Let vide oo let rempRt, kt refbnne oo kt oqtts ? ' 
Let nerlb toot tee tigett, el la tete etfc worn Lomne. 
Bfait coaunent i tee loia tovyoort oMimntt, 
Vont-ils d so« empire aasiigetUr let tent ? 
Comment Pentenoent^ls, aitdt (jo'elle eommandef 
Comment un aouTenir qo'en vain elle demande, 
Danaui tempt plot hawteax procaoCament aooouro, 
Quaod je n*v loofeau pot, a-i-il dooc repam ? 
Au plot anclea dipdt qotlqnefoit li fiddle, 
Sur mi d^pdt rteent ^onrquoi me trahiteJie f 
Poorqooi cttte m^moire. acent ai merv^lenz, 
IMpend-elle det tempt, du haaard et dea lienz ? 
Par lea aoint, par let ana, par let maux affiubUc, 
Commont roatMnble-t-elle i la cire vioillie. 
Qui fiddle aa caebet qu'ella admit autrefota. 
Refuse Ime antre empreinte et r^aiste d mea doiftt ? 
Eofin, dant le cerveao ai l*ima|^ eat traete, 
Comment peat dana mi oorpa a'lmprimer la pentfe? 

^^^^ jw^^^Kf a4^^9 ^avBt^Vrtv A ^^^Wrt a^^^v tHWH4a^^^v^^vw a 

Va wunrtT la terre, interrogm' lea dmut, 
De Vimmeue lauven ri^Vorire s up reme ; 
Maiaitefriiaide jmmmateeamuatre t ai m ime i 



Ldel'oMn^eeueUeiMmxwkabmeeamefimde.** 

Do LiUe. VhrngmaUom^ Chant I. 

Note (Q.) p. 170. 

'* It is never from an attention to etymoloey, which would frequently mifltoad «» 
bat from custom, the only infallible guide in tms matter, that the meanings of words 
in present use must be Icamt And indeed, if the want^ question were material, it 
would equally affect all those words, no inconsiderable part of our tanjguage, whose 
descent is doubtful or unknown. Besides, in no case can tlie line of denvatioo be 
traced backwards to infini^. We must Always terminate in some words of whose 
genealogy no account can be given." — CampoeWa Philosophy ofBhctoric^ Book ii. 
chap. 2. 

In this remark I perfectly agree with the very acute and judicious writer ; but I 
do not well see its connexion with the following note which is subjoined to it. 

** Dr. Johnson, who, notwithstanding his acknowledged learning, penetration, and 
ingenuity, appears sometimes, if I may adopt his own expression, * lost in lexico- 
graphy,' hath declared the name punch, which signifies a certain mixt liquor very 
well known, b cant word, because, being to appearance without etymology, it hcUh 
probably arisen from some silly conceit among the people. The name sherbet, which 
signifies another known mixture, he allows to be good, because it is Arabic ; though, 
for aught wc know, its origin among the Arabs hath been equally ignoble or uncer> 
tain. By this way of reckoning, if the word punch, in the sense wherein we use it, 
should, by any accident, be imported into Arabia, and come into use there, it would 
make good Arabic, though it be but cant English ; as their sherbet, though, in aD 
tikelihood, but cant Arabic, makes good English. This, I own, appears to me veiy 
capricious." — /&id. 

I cannot help being of opinion, that, in Dr. Johnson's decision concerning the 
comparative rank of these two words in the English language, he has grcatfy the 
advantage over his critic ; although nothing, undoubtedly, can be more iibsurd than 
the principle on which it proceeds ; that " tliose words, which being to appearance 
without etymology, have probably arisen from some silly conceit among the people," 
ought, on that account, to bo banished from good writing. The real ground of the 
difference, in point of effect, which the words /)tinc/i and sherbet produce on tlie ear 
of an Englishman is, that the former recalls images of low life and of disgusting in- 
temperance ; whereas the latter, if it at all awakens the fancy, transports it, at once, 
to the romantic regions of the East. If the Arabians were to feel with respect to 
England, as every well-educated Englishman feels with respect to Arabia, the word 
punch could not fail to affect their ear, as the word sherbet does ours. Nor should 
this be ascribed to caprice, but to the general and unalterable laws of the human 
frame. 

To a Frenchman who never visited this island, and who knows English manners by 

description alone, tlie word punch has, by no means, the same air of vulgarity with 

which it appears to our eyes. In fact, 1 am inclined to believe, thut pojichc and sot- 

bet wouXA be considered by him as words of the same class, and standing very nearly 

on (he same level. 
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I shall avail myself of the opportunity which the last quotation from Dr. Campbell 
affords rae, to express my surprise, that an author who has illustrated, so very ably as 
he has done, the paramount authority of euatojji in all questions relative to language, 
should have adhe^, with such sjrstematic obstinacy, to the antiquated hath m pre- 
ference to has. In discourses from the pulpit it certainly contiibutes to the iolem- 
nity of style ; in consequence, partly, of the use made of it in our excellent transla- 
tion of the Bible ; and partly, of its rare occurrence in our ordinary forms of speaking. 
If it were universally substituted for ?ui$ (as Swift wished it to be), it would lose tl& 
charm altogether ; while, in tfie mean time, nothing would be added to our common 
diction, but stlfiness and formafity. A choice of such expressions, according to the 
natuf^ of our subject, is an advantage which our language possesses in no incon- 
siderable degree ; nor oueht it to be Uie object of a philosophical critic to sacrifice it 
to a mere speculative remiement. 

If analog is to be followed uniformly as a guide, why docs Campbell, In d»e very 
same sentence with hath^ make use of such words as $igmfie$ and aUows, — Why not 
signyyeth and dUoweth ? 

Note (R.) page 184. 

I do not here go so far as to asaert» that a bUnd man might not receive, by means of 
touch, something analogous to our notion of heauty. In the case of those who see, 
the word is, in no instance that I can recoUect, applied immediately to the percep- 
tions of that sense ; but this question, though started in one of the volumes of the 
Encyclop6die, is of no moment whatever in the present inquiry. I have no objec- 
tion, therefore, to acquiesce in the following statement, as it is there given. 

'* II u*y a ni beau ni laid pour I'odorat et le gout Le Pere Andr^, J^suite, dans 
son Essai aur le Beau, joint meme a ces deux sens celui de toucher : roais je crois 
que son systeme pent etre contredit en ce point II me semble qu*on aveugle k des 
id^es de rapport,'d*ordre, de synun^tiie, et que ces notions sont entries dans son en- 
tendement par le toucher, comme dans lo notre par la vue, moins parfaitos peut-etre, 
et moins exactes : mais cela prouve tout au plus, que les aveugles sont moins afiec- 
t^s du beau que nous autres clairvoyans. — En un mot, il me paroit bien hardi do pro- 
noncer, que Taveugle statuaire qui faisoit des busies ressemblans, n'avoit cepcndaot 
aucune id^e de beaute" — Eneydop, Artie. BeatUe, 

That our notions of the beauty of visible objects are, in many instances, power- 
fully modified by associations originally suggested by the sense of touch, will after- 
wards appear. 

< Note (S.) page 204. 

The following extract from a letter of Dr. Swift's to Lord Peterboroueh, in which 
he ridicules some of the partial and confined maxims conccmiDg gardenir^ which 
were current in his time, may be applied (mutatis mutandis) to most of the theories 
hitherto proposed with respect to the beautiful in general, 

'* That this letter may be all of a piece, rll fill the rest with an account of 

a consultation lately held in my neighbourhood, about designing a princely garden. 
Several critics were of several opinions : one declared he would not have too much 
art in it : for my notion (said he) of gardening is, that it is only sweeping nature : 
another told them, that gravel- walks were not of a good taste, for all the finest abroad 
were of loose sand : a uird advised peremptorily there shoidd not be one limetreo 
in the whole plantation : a fourth made the same exclusive clause extend to horse- 
chesnuts, which he affirmed not to be trees, but weeds. Dutch elms were con- 
demned by a fifth ; and thus about half the trees were proscribed, contrary to the 
Paradise of God's own planting, which is expressly said to be planted with aU trees. 
There were some who could not bear ever-greens, and called them never-greens ; 
some who were angry at them only when cut into shapes, and gave the modem gar- 
deners the name of ever-green tailors ; some, who bad no dislike to cones and cuSes, 
but would have them cut in forest-trees ; and some who were in a passion against 
any thing in shape, even against cUpt hedges, which they called green walls. Theso 
(my Lord) are our men ofuiste, who pretend to prove it by tasting Uttle or nothing. 
Sure such a taste is like such a stomach, not a good one, but a weak one." 

" I have lately ^been with my Lord , who i» a zealous yet a charitable planter, 

and has so bad a taste, as to like all that is good." — Pope's Works. 
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Note (T.) page 222. 

The foUowins definition of die word Picturesque if given by die Athi du Bos, in 
his Critical Reflections on Poetry and Painting. 1 do not think it corresponds ezmctly 
with any acceptation in which it has ever been understood in this country. In one 
respect, it approaclies to the definition of Gilpin, mentioned in the text. 

<< J'appelle composition pittoresque, rarransement des olyets qui doivent entrer 
dans un tableau par rapport a Tefiet g^n^ral du tableau. Une bonne composition 
pittoresque est celle dont le coup d'csil hit un grand efiet, suivant I'intention du 
peintre et le but qu'il s*est propos^. II faut pour cela que le tableau ne soit point 
embarrass^ par les ngures, quoiqu'il y en ait assez pour remplir le toile. U fait que 
les objets s*y d^m^ent facilement 11 ne faut pas que les figures 8*estropicnt Tune 
Tautre, en ce cachant r^dproquementla moiti^ de la t6te, ni d'autres parties du corps* 
lesqueUes il convient au sujet de fidre voir. II faut enfin, que les gioupes soint bien 
composes, que la lumidre leur soit distribute judicieusement, et que les couleurs lo- 
cales, loin de s'entretuer, soient disposers de mani^re qu'il resulte du tout une harmo- 
nie agreeable a rceil par eUe-m^me." * 

Tlie chief difference between this definition and diat of Gilpin is, that the latter 
refers chiefly to natural objects ; the former exclusively to painting. But both >g|rec 
in one common idea, that of a landscape so composed as to produce a happy effect 
tti a picture, Du Bos applies the epithet to diis composition when exhibited by the 
artist on canvas : Gilpin, to such compositions when they happen to be sketched 
out to the painter's pencil bv the hand of nature herself. Gilpin's definition, there* 
fore, presupposes the idea which Du Bos attempts to explain ; and may, perhaps, be 
considered as a generalization of it, applicable bofli to the combinations of nature, 
and to the designs of art. It is in the former of these senses, however, that he in 
general uses the word through the whole of his Essay. 

It is remarkable, that Sir J. Rejrnolds seems, at one time, to have been disposed to 
restrict the meaning of picturesque to natural objects ; while the definition of Du 
Bos would restrict it to the art of painting. From a note of Mr. Gilpin's, it appears, 
that when his Essay was first communicated to Reynolds, the latter objected to the 
use he sometimes made of the term picturesque ; observing, that, in his opinion, 
'< this word should be applied only to the works of nature." t But on this point he 
seems to have changed his opinion afterwards. | In an earlier performance, too, of 
Reynolds, we find the word employed by himself, in the very same sense in which 
he objects to it in the above sentence. Speaking of a picture of Rubens (the cruci- 
fixion of Christ betw^een the two thieves, at Antwerp,) he obscr\'es, that " the three 
crosses arc placed prospectively in an uncommonly picturesque manner" &c. &c. 
(Sec tlie rest of the passage, which is worth consulting, in his Journey through Flan- 
ders and Holland, in the year 1781.) 

Note (U.) page 224. 

Mr. Price has stated, with his usual acuteness and candor, the essential difference 
between ilie philological question concerning the propriety of his language upon this 
subject ; and the philosophical question concemiog the reality of the distioction upon 
which his treatise hinges. I differ from him only in this, that 1 consider the former 
question as of much greater importance than he seems to attach to it. His words 
are these : — 

" I must here observe (and I wish the reader to keep it in his mind), that the in- 
quiry is not in what sense certain words are used in the best authors, still less what 
is their common and vulgar use and abuse ; but whether there are certain qualities 
which unifonnly produce Uie same effects in all visible objects, and, according to 
the same analogy, in objects of hearing, and of all the other senses ; and which quali- 
ties (tliough frequently blended and united with others in the same object or set of 
objects) may be separated from them, and assigned to the class to which they !«- 
long. 

If it can be shown, that a character composed of these qualities, and distinct from 
all othere, does prevail through all nature ; if it can be traced in the different objects 
of art and of nature, and appears consistent throughout, it surely deserves a distinct 
title ; but, with respect to the real ground of inquiry, it matters little whether such a 



* Keflex iniiii (Vitiqiioi^, &c. 8oct. 'M. 

J TUrvo Eii!»u^-rt on ricturesquo Beauty, pju U5, 36. 

I Loiter tu Udpiu, iVil. 
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character, or the set of obiects bekmi^ to it, if called beantiliil, mibUme, or pieta- 
rvsquc, or by aiiy other name, or by no name at aU.** * 

These remarbi must bo received with very important limitations ; for, granting 
iheiB to hold (as they certainly do to a considerable extent) with respect to the use 
of words in any particular lanfcuage, the^ certainly will not apply to cases where the 
same transitive or metaphoncoT meinDjn follow, in a variety of different tongue^, 
the corresponding terms in all of them. This, I flatter myself, I have already shown 
with sufficient clearness. 

As to the philoaophieal que$tion about the two sets of qualities distinguished by 
Mr. Price, I not only agree with him in almost all the critical observations which he 
has introduced in the course of the discussion, but I esteem his work, as eminently 
calculated, in its practical tendency, to reform and to improve the public taste. I 
confess, at the same time, I am somewhat afraid, that the vagueness and ambiguity 
of his favorite term may give rise to many misapplications of his principles, very re- 
mote from the intentions of the author. The picturesque cottages, and picturesque 
porters'-lodges, which have lately been starting up all over the country, (to ^e 
greater part of which we may apply the happy expression of De Lille — ** Yeut ^tre 
pittoresque et n'cst quo ridicule,*') afford a proof, that this apprehemdon is not with- 
out some foundation. 

Note (X.) page 246. 

" Un peintre, qui dc tous Ics talcns n^cessaircs pour former le grand artisan, n'a que 
celui dc bien cotorer, decide qu'un tableau est excellent, ou qu'il ne vaut rien en 
g^n^ral, suivant que Touvrier a s^u manier la coulcur. La po^sio du tableau est 
compt^e pour peu do chose, pour rien meme, dans eon jugemcnt. II fait sa decision, 
sans aucun ^gard aux parties de Tart qu*U n*a point." — {R^flcxiom Crit. iurla Poe- 
sie et 8ur la PeirUure.) 

Note (Y.) page 261. 

For the following very judicious remark of Mr. Burke's, on the philosophical spec- 
ulations of Sir J. Reynolds, the public is indebted to Mr. Malone. (V. 1. aGVIL) 

" He was a great generalizer, and was fond of reducing every thing to one system, 
more perhaps than the variety of principles which operate in the human mind, and in 
every human work, will properly endure. But this disposition to at>stractions, to 
generalizing, and classification, is the greatest glory of the human mind, that indeed 
which nioHt distingubhes man from other animals, and is the source of every 
tiling tliat can be called science. I believe, his early acquaintance with Mr. Mudge 
of Exeter, a veiy learned and thinking man, and much inclined to philosophise In 
the spirit of the Platonists, disposed him to this habit. He certainly, by that means, 
liberalized, in a high degree, the theory of his own art ; and if he had been more 
methodically instituted in the early part of life, and had possessed more leisure for 
study and reflection, he would, m my opinion, have pursued this method with great 



success." 



Note (Z.) page 270. 

Since finishing this Essay, 1 find, that I have been partly anticipated in the fore- 
going remark by Mr. Hume, who, in Ids Treatise of Human Nature, expresses him- 
•elf thus : — 

** *T is a quality very observable in human nature, that any opposition which does 
not entirely discourage and intimidate us, has rather a contrary effect, and inspires 
us with a more than ordinary grandeur and magnanimity. In collecting our force to 
overcome the opposition, we invigorate the soul, and give it an elevation with which 
othcrwiite it would never have been acquainted. Compliance, by rendering our 
strength useless, makes us insensible of it ; but opposition awakens and emplojn it. 

This is also true in the inverse. Opposition not only enlarges the soul, but the 
soul, when full of courage and magnanimity, in a manner seeks opposition, 
lliese principles have an effect on the imagination as well as on the passions. To be 
convincetl of this, we need only consider the influence of heit^hts and depths on that 
faculty. Any great elevation of place, communicates a kind of pride or sublimity 
of imagination, and gives a (ancicd superiority over those that lie below ; and, vice 
ifer$d^ a sublime and strong imagination conveys the idea of ascent and elevation. 

* Eaay on tbo Pieinresqus, pp. 40. 41. 
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Hence it proeeeds, that we asBodate, in a tnamier, the idea of whatorer ia good with 
that of height, and evil with lownesR. Heaven is supposed to be above, and bell 
below. A noble genius is called an elevated and sublime one. ' Et f$dam Spemii 
kumnm fiigiente petmA* On the contrary, a vulgar and trivial conception is styled 
Indifferently, low or mean. Prosperity is denominated ascent, and adversity descent. 
Kings and princes are supposed to be placed at the top of human afl&irs ; as peasants 
and day-laborers are said to be in the lowest stations. Hiese methods of thinking 
and of expressing ourselves, are not of so little consequence as they may appear at 
first right. 

*< 'T is evident to common sense as well as philosophy^ that theie Is no natural nor 
essential difference betwixt hieh and low, and that this distinction only arises from 
fStke gravitation of matter, which produces a motion from the one to the other. The 
very same direction, which in this part of the globe is called ascent, is denominated 
descent in our antipodes ; which can proceed from nothing but the contrary tendency 
of bodies. . Now, 't is certain, that the tendency of bodies, continu.'dly operating 
upon our senses, must produce, from custom, a like tendency in the fancy, and that 
when we consider any object situated in an ascent, the idea of its weight gives us 
a propensity to transport it from the place in which it is situated to the place im- 
mediately below it, and so on till we come to the ground, which equally stops the 
body and our imagination. For a like reason we foci a difficulty in mounting, and 
pass not without a kind of reluctance from the inferior to that which is situated abovo 
It, as if our ideas acquired a kind of gravity from their objects. As a proof of this, 
do we not find tliat the facility, which is so much studied in music and poetry, is 
called the fall or cadency of the liarmony or period ; (he idea ot facility communicat- 
ing to us that of descent, in the same manner as descent produces a facility ? 

** Since the imagination, therefore, in runnine from low to high, fmds an opposi- 
tion in its internal qualities and principles, and since the soul, when elevated with 
joy and courage, in a manner seeks opposition, and throws itself with alacrity into 
any scene of tliought or action, where its courage meets with matter to nourish and 
employ it; it follows, that every thing which invigorates and enlivens the soul, 
wheAer by touching the passions or imagination, naturally conveys to the fancy this 
inclination for ascent, and determines it to run against the natural stream of its 
thoughts and conceptions. This aspiring progress of the imagination suits the pres- 
ent disposition of the mind ; and the dimcuUy, instead of cxtinguishiu;; its vigor and 
alacrity, has the contrary effect of sustaining and increasing it. Virtue, genius, 
power, and riches, are for thir) reason as.sociatcd with licight and sublimity, as pov- 
erty, slavery, and folly arc conjoinc<l with descent and lowness. Were the case the 
same with us as Milton rcpreseiiis it to be with llie angels, to whom descent is ad- 
verse, and who cannot sink without labor and compulsion^ this order of things 
would be entirely inverted ; as appears hence, that the very nature of ascent and de- 
scent is derived Irora the dilFiciilty and propcn-^ity, and, consequcnlly, every one of 
tlieir effects proceeds from that origin." — Treatise of Hainan jVature, Vol. II. 
p. 281, et scq. 

Though I must have repeatedly read the above passage in Mr. Hume's works, it 
had totally escaped my recollection, till I met with a short abstract of it very lately, 
in turning over Dr. Gerard's ingenious Essay on Taste. 

Note (A a.) page 272. 

" As for the position, or altitude of Virtue ; though in a historical piece, such as 
ours is desi;;ued, it would on no account be pr()i)er to have immediate rocouisc to 
the way of emblem ; one might, on this occasion, endeavour, nevertheless, by some 
artifice, to give our fi^jjure, as much as possible, the resemidance of the same god- 
dess, as she is seen on medals, and other ancient emhlematic pieces of like nature. 
In this view, she should be so desipied, as to stand tirm with her full j>oise upon one 
foot, having the other a little advanced and raised on a broken piece of ground or 
rock, instead of the helmet or little globe on which we see her usually setting her 
foot, as triumphant, in those pieces of the emblematic kind. A particular advantage 
of this attitude, so Judiciously assigned to Virtue by ancient masters, is, that it ex- 
presses as well her aspirin;:^ effort, or ascent towards the stars and heaveu, as her vic- 
tory and superiority over fortune and the world. For so the poets have «lcscribcd 
her. And in our piece particularly, where the arduous and rocky way of virtue re- 
quires to be emphatically repr(;sente<l, the ascending posture of this figure, with one 
fool ailviiuccilt in a sort of cliinbing action, over the rough and tliorny ground, must 
ofnccessiiiy, if well executed, ctcalc a OiViVi tttvi^Ll, ^vA add to the sublime of this an- 
c7cnt poetic work." 
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See a treatite, by Ix>nl Shaftesbury, entitled, •< A Notion of the Hiatoikal Drtught 
of the Judgment ol Hercules, according to Prodicus, &c." 
See also La OerutaUmme Liberata. Canto 17. Stan. 61, 62. 

Note (B b.) page 2T7. 

In Boileau's translation of Longinus, as in the English one of Sonithi the word 
/W«f is omitted ; but in the edition of this translation, published by M. de St. Marc, 
the following note is subjoined to the text : ** Le Grec diiunartdu Sublime ou du 
ProfoiuL Tons les interpr^tes ont pris cesdeux termes pour synonymes. J*ai peine 
i croire, que Longin ait youlu les employer comme tels. Ce n'est que dans ce seul 
endroit qu*ib sont mis avec la particule disjonctive ; partout aiUeurs la conjonction 
les unit dans une meme phrase. Je pense done, que par le sublime et le profond 
notre Rh^teur a youlu presenter deux id^es difil^rentes. Et dans le fait, ces deux 
differentes id^es conviennent ^galement a son sujet. La Profondeur n'est pas 
moins n^cessaire que le SttbUme a la grandc Eloquence." 

Instead, however, of supposing Longinus to have been influenced, in the above 
passage, by the conceit suggested by the French critic, it seems to i|ne much more 
reasonable to conclude, that he had an eye to the similarity of the impressions pro- 
duced, in many instances, by height and by depth, both in their literal and in ttidr 
figurative acceptations. Various proofs of this similarity will occur in the sequel of 
this Essay. 

Note (C c.) page 282. 

The tedious controversy about the sublimity of this passage of scripture, which was 
provoked among the French critics, by a letter from Huet, Bishop of Avranches, to 
the Dulce of Aiontausicr, would now be scarcely remembered (at least in this coun- 
try), were it not for the space which it is so absurdly allowed to occupy in some of the 
best editions of Boileau's works. — The only English writer of note who has given any 
countenance to the Bishop's paradox is Lord Kames, who, aflcr mentioning the dispute 
to which it gave rise, as a curious occurrence in literary history, observes that, in the 
opinions held by both parties, tliere was a mixture of truth and of error ; the passage in 
question bein^ sublime in one point of view, and not sublime in another. For the 
gprounds on which this decision rests, see Elements of Criticism, 

A French poet of our own times, in alluding to the wonders of creative power, hat 
attempted, by means of a very singular personification, to rise still higher than the 
sacred histonan. With what success I leave to the reader to judge. 

** L'imaeination, f^conde enchantresse. 
Qui fait mieux que gardcr et que se souvenir. 
Retrace le passu, dcvance Tavenir, 
Refait tout ce qui fut, fait tout ce qut doit etre, 
Dit a I'un d'exister, a Tautre de renaitre ; 
Et comme a TEtcmel, quand sa voix I'appela, 
VHre encore au niant lui repand : Me votld." 

It is with some regret I mention, that these lines are extracted from the works of 
an author, equally distinguished by the t>eauty and the fertility of hb genius, — the AbM 
de Lille. 

Note (Dd.) page 288. 

Mr Burke has passed too slightly over the subject of tn/iiit<y, without taming hif at- 
tention to its two diflerent modifications, — immensity and etemiiy. The latter seemi 
to me to contribute still more to the sublune than the former. Is not this owins to 
its coming home more directly to our personal feelings : and consequently (according 
to Mr Burke's own doctrine) to a certain mixture of the terrihle, or at least of the 
ttwfvl^ inseparable from the conception ? 

With respect to that portion of eternity which is already past, there to another cir- 
cumstance which conspires with those already mentioned, in leading us to connect 
with it an emotion of sublimity. — I mean the bias of tlie mind (arising chiefly, it ia 
probable, from associations early established in the fancy by the phenomena oifidling 
iMMiies) in speaidug of the history of former ages, to employ words literally ezpresilve 
of elevated position. We call ourselves ** the descendants of our ancestors ; '* — we 
speak of *' tracing up our genealogy ; ** — " of honors or of estates descending in the 
inale, or in the female Imes.** We speak, in like manner, of traditions lumded 
down from one generation to another; nay, we sometimes em^la^ ^Sub'v^K&Va^^* 

VOL. IV. 53 
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tynonymous wiA extremely ancient. ** The noininal obsemtion" ssji Dr BroVra 
in a sentence quoted by Dr Johnson, " of the scyeral days of the week is very Mghj 
and as old as tlie ancient Egyptians, who named the same according to the leveD 
planets.'* Another autliority to the same purpose is afforded by Prior : 

"The Ron uTAdani and of Eve, 
Can Uourbun or Naasaa go higher? '* 

Is not the veneration with which we look up to antiquity /Mirf/;y owing to the inflo- 
eoce of these associations ? — Mr Hume has attempted to account for it upon a difier- 
ent principle ; but his theory is to me quite unintelli^l)le : ** Because we find greater 
difficulty, and must employ superior energy, in running over the parts of duratioa than 
those of space; and in ascending through past duration, than in descending through 
what is future ; therefore, we value higher, and contemplate with greater veneration, 
things distant in time than thins:s reniotc in space, and the per<^n)s and objects of an- 
tiquity, than those which we figure to ourselves* in the ages of futurity." What are 
we to understand by the superior energy tee employ in running over the peurt* of 
duration than those of space; and in ascending through past duration, than in 
descending through what is future ? So far as I am able to annex any meaning to 
this passage, the fact is precisely the reverse of what is here stated. To ascend thnmgh 
past duration, is the habitual employment of the mind in the exercise of memory, and 
In the study of history. To descend through /M/ure duration, by anticipating events 
before they happen, L<, of all employments of the understanding, the most <lifficu]t ; 
and it is one, in which the soundest and most sagacious Judgincnts arc perpetually 
liable to error and disappointment, it is singular, that the u^e which Mr Hume has 
made, in the above sentence, of the metaphorical expressions ascending and descend- 
ing, did not suggest to him a simpler solution of the problem. 

1 will take tlic liberty of remarking further, witli respect to this theory of Mr Hume's* 
that it is not *' with our anticipations of the future, tliat our veneration for the persons 
and objccU of antiquity *' ought to have !>een contrasted, but with our sentiments con- 
cerning what is contemporary with ourselves, or of a very modem date. The idea of 
the future, which is the region of all our hopes, and of all our fears, is, in most 
cases, for that very reason, more interesting to the imagination than the idea of the 
past; and the idea of the eternity post (to borrow a scholastic phrase) incomparably 
more so than that of the eternity ante. 

The l)ias of llio mind to coimect together the ideas of antiquity, and o[ elevated 
place, is powerfully conlinnod by another as>oc.iation, coinciding entirely with the 
former, in suggesting the same modes of expression. Among the various natural ob- 
jects which attract a child's curio-^ity, there is, perhaps, none which awakens a more 
lively interest, than the river which it sees daily and liourly hastening along its chan- 
nel. Whence <loes it conic ? and where is it going ? are questions which some of my 
readers may still remember to have asked : Nor is it even impossible, that they may 
retain a faint recollection of the surprise and deUght with which they first learned, 
that rivers come down from the mountains, and that they all run into the sea. As 
the faculties of the understanding ])ei;in to open to notions abstracted from matter, an 
analogy corno** invariably and infallibly to be appichonded between this etidless stream 
of water, and tlie enilleas ntream of time ; an analog}' rendered still more impressive 
by the parallel relations which they bear, the one to the Ocean, the other to Eternity. 
The^tio: of time, the Utpse of time, the tide of time, with many other expressions of 
the same sort, afford sulVicient evidence of llie lacility with which the fancy passes 
from the one subject to the other. Hence, too, it is, that the antiquarj'is said' to trace 
the history of law«, of art<, and of lanu:uau:e-^. to tht;ir fountain heads, or original 
stturrcs ; and hence, the s\iionynioiH njeanin;;-, wherever time is concerned, of 
the words backward ami njnrani. To carry our researches up or back to a particu- 
lar a;ra, are phrases <'(jually sanctioned hy our be-^t writers. Nor is it only in our own 
language that these term>» are convertil)Ie. In the (wreck, they are so to a still orcater 
extent; the j)repo<^ition «>«, when in coinpO'«ition, sometimes having the force of the 
word sursum, souRHines that of the wor<l niro. 

It is scarcely nece«<-iary for rne to remark, how exactly and how irresistibly all these 
different associations cons|)ire wilheacli otiier, in |);i)(lucin;; an unifonuity of thoujjht 
and of language amonir inankind, with respect to the two gi eat modifications of time, 
the past and Xhv future. 

I shall only mcntidn one oilier circurn^t.ince. contiil)uting to the same end. The 

fdial respect with whi«h wc liiii;dly,a'« we!! as metaphorically, /oo/f up to our parents, 

timing our early yeai-s, insen'»il)ly extends itself to their progenitors, producing, not 

uiiu.Uuridly, that illusion oi" l\\c \uvd^uvv\\ou NsUich magnifies the endowments, 
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both bodily aad mental, of our ancestors, in proportion as we carry our thoughts back- 
ward from the present period ; and which, in ruder ages, terminates at Jast in a sen* 
timent approaching nearly to that of religion. Datur htrx vetiia antiquitatif ut mi$- 
eendo humana divinis^primordia rerum auguttiorafaciat. 

In the Christian world, however, it is chiefly the (»cripture history which has in- 
vested remote antiquity with a character of fiublimity, blending our earliest religious 
impressions with the pictures of patriarchal manners, with the events of the antedilu- 
vian ages, with the story of our first parents, and, above all, with the emotions inspired 
by that simple and sublime exordium, — " In the beginning, God created the Heavens 
and the Earth." 

Note (E c.) page 295. 

Among the various instances of the sublime, quoted from Homer by Longinus, 
the following aimiU has always, in a more particular manner, attracted the attention 
of succeeding critics : — 

Tiffn iTti^if^ntyirt But* v^tix^ti 7«vm. * 

Whatever sublimity may belong to these lines, I am inclined to ascribo almost en- 
tirely to the image of the shepherd, and to the commanding prospect he enjoys from 
his elevated situation. 

Note (Ff.) page 302. 

Marmontel, in one of the best of his elementary books, has laid hold of the same 
analogy, to explain to his pupiU the respective eflTccls of analysis and synthesis, as 
exemplified in the structure of language. 

** Vous voyez que c*est par foiblesse que Tesprithumain generalise ses id^es. — Pour 
rhomme c*est un besoin dc simplifler ses idees, a mesure c^u'clles se multiplient ; et 
ses generalisations, dans lesquclles les diflerences spccihques et individuelles sont 
oubliees, et qui reunisscnt une multitude de souvenirs en un seul point de ressemblance, 
ne sont qu'une facilite que se donne Tcsprit pour soulager sa vue. C*est une position 
commode qu*il prend pour dominer sur un pUia grand nombre d'objets ; et, de cette 
esp^ce d*emincnce ou il s'est place, sa veritable action consiste a redescendre 
Techelle des idees, en restituant a chacune les differences de son objet, ses pro* 
prietes distinctives ; et en composant, par la synth^Be, ce qui par Vanalyse U avoit dm- 
plifie.** ( Grammairtf p. 8.) 

Note (G g.) page 303. 

Mr. Maclaurin has taken notice of the former of these circumstances in the intro- 
duction to his Treatise of Fluxions. — ** Others, in the place of indivisible, substituted 
infinitely small divisible elements, of which they supposed all magnitudes to be formed. 
AAer these came to be relished, an infinite scale of infinitudes and infinitesimals (as- 
cending and descending always by infinite steps) was imagined and proposed to 
be received into geometry, as of the greatest use for penetrating into its abstruse parts. 
Some have argued for quantities more than infinite ; and others for a kind of quanti- 
ties that arc said to be neither finite nor infinite, but of an intermediate and indeter- 
minate nature. 

** This way of considering what is called the sublime 4>art of geometry has so &r 
prevailed, that it is generally known by no less a title than the science, the arithmetic, 
or the geometry of infinities. Tlicse terms imply something loAy but mysterious ; 
the contemplation of which may be su!<pccted to amaze and perplex, rather than sat- 
isfy or enlighten the understanding ; and while it scums greatly to elevate geometry, 
may possibly lessen its true and real excellency, which chiotfy consists in its perspi- 
cuity and perfect evidence.'* MaclauntVi Fluxuiiu, Vol. 1. p. 2. 

FontencUe, who possessed the rare talent of adorning mathematical science with 
the attractions of a refined wit and a lively eloquence, contributed perhaps more than 
any other individual, by the popularity of his writings, to give a currency to this para- 
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^* Far lui a KtH'pbcril f'rutii M>nio |H>iiit on liich 
D'cr tb<* wiiln main cxlt'inli* his iMiutulli-si ryr, 
Thruiifh «uch a tpwrv of air, with thiiiiiicriii:' aouiid, 
At one loDf leap th* immortal cuurtvn buuuu.'* 
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doafeal phnwologj. lappne pmige he Memt to rapnMch bif pwdBciettpii tor tfM 
tfnid cmtioB wHli wUeh Ifaey htd avoided tbeee nUiaie epeeuetioiie ; eeeiiblB|clC 
to eometiiliig reeemUii^ the holjp^dretd fainlied hy the Biyitet iee of leHgloB ^— A m- 
mnky by the wav, which iJIbtditn edditloiial Hhirtntioii oc tfie doee ellieiee betw e en 
Ae lobMiiie and tlie awfid. '* Qnaiid on y iUAt aniv4, on ■*air6toit avee one ewice 
dfefiol et de nlDte horreor^— On icnrdolt Pinfini coonne on nmllie qnV aloit, 
lemeter, et qall n*<toit pat permif d'tppfofbiidir." Prtfaeede$Elim.d4tm Gtfesk 

In tne «une page of the leit» I ha?e obeenred, that. ** with the eiceptkm of the 
M^fir parta of matbematiefy and one or tufo oOurs, forwhichit is eeiy to aeeooBt, 
Ae epittiet udvenaOy aroHed to the moie tbftniie bianchee of knowledge la not 
witKig baifrrfinmd,**^ One of the ezeeptions here alluded tot ia the apnHeation 
wia oeetiioiiaOy make of the Ibnnerof theee words to moral fpeealitlonSy and alto to 
■one of thoee metaphyseal reiearchea which are connectea with the doetilnea of 
leHdon; a mode of fpeaUng which is folly accounted for In the preeedfaiff part of 
Aliemay. 

Acieeably to the «une anatof^, Ifilton appUee to the metaphyncal iHaeiMiioni of 
Ae nUen angela the word kighm piefeienee to te|k The whole paatage b, in thb 
point of viewt deserving of attention, as It illustrates stronglv the facility with which 
m Aoughts onconaciously pass and repass fnmi the Uteial to ttie metaphorical BQbllme. 

M Othan apart nt Ml « MB rstlnd, 
In tkoaffhtf mon flRMte. and riHMiVI AM 
OTFrovUMMS. fbnkiiowMm. wHLandlkto: 
FIsM fkts, ftss-wtn, Ibnkiiowlidfs abMlirts.** 

Note (H h.) page 807. 

In the eflbct of this siqieiiority of statore, Aeie seems to be soitiething spedfieaRy 
dUfcrent fitom that prodneed by an apparent sopeiMQr of sfrefUflfc. A broad Heroi- 
kan make wouM suggest ideas much less nearly allied to subUmity, and would even 
detract from the respect wldch the same stature, with a less atUetlc fbimy would have 
commanded. A good deal must here be ascribed to diat apprehended analogy between 
• toweriiw diape and a lofty mind, which has transferred mietaphoricallv so many tenns 
IhNn the rormer to the latter ; and, perhaps, something also to a childish but natural 
associatioD, grafUng a feeling of reverence on that elevation of body to which we are 
forced to look upwards. 

The influence of similar associations may be traced in the universal practice of dec- 
orating the helmets of warriors with plumes of feathers ; in Uie artificial means em- 
ployed to give either a real or apparent augmentation of stature to the heroes of the 
buskin ; and in the forms of respectful sidutation prevalent in all countries ; which 
forms, however various and arbitrary they ittay at first sight appear, seem all to agree 
(according to an ingenious remark of Sir Joshua Reynolds) in the common id^ of 
making the body less, in token of reverence. 

Note (I i.) page 308. 

Longinus has expressed this idea veir unequivocally, when he tells us: 'As^trsf 
ae) ihx^ ^f XiyMT Urt rk Sy^fi i and, if possible, still more exphcitly, his French 
translator, Boileau ; ** Le sublime est en effet ce (jui forme VexeeUence et la souoe- 
raine perfection du diseours." To tills version Boilcau adds, ** Cela s'ent^nd plus 
ais^ment que' cela ne se peut rendrc en Fran<^ois. *A«(«nfr veut dire summittu^ VeX' 
tremite en hauteur ; ce qu*il y ade plus eleve dans ce qui est eleve. Le mot l^«;^j^ 
signifie a peu pres la memo chose, c'est a dire, eminentia, ce qui s*ileve au-dessus du 
teste. C'est sur ces deux termes, dont la signification est superlative, et que Longin 
prend au figur^, que je mc suis fond^ pour soutenir que son desseinest de traiter du 
genre sitblime de Viloquencc dans son plus haut point de perfection,** (Remarques 
$ur la Traduction du Traite du Sublime.) (Euvres de JBoileaUt Tom. V. Amster- 
dam, 1775. 

In defence of Longinus's application of the epithet sublime to Sappho*s Ode, Mr. 
Enight maintains that the Pathetic is always Sublime. " Ail sympathies,'* he ob- 
serves, ** excited by just and appropriate expression of energetic passions, whether 
they be of the tender or violent kind, are alilce sublime, as they all tend to expand 
and elevate the mind, and fill it with those enthusiastic raptures, which Longinus 
Justly states to be the true feelings of sublimity. Hence that author cites instances 
of the sublime from the tendercst odes of love, as well as from the most terrific ima- 
geg of war, and with equal propnet^.^* \vi ^ smX^msx^i)! ^art of his woik, Mr. Knight 
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Mwrtf, tiiat *' h) til the fictions, either of poetry or Imitative trt, there am be notUng 
truly pithetic, unless it be at the same time in some deforce sublime." In this asser- 
tion he has certainly lost sif^ht entirely of the meaning in which the words tubHrne 
9Si^ pathetic are commonly understood in our language ; a standard of judgment, upon 
questions of this sort, from which there lies no appeal to the arbitrary definiUon of 
any theorist ; not even to the authority of Longinus himself. Upon an accurate ex- 
amination of the subject, it will be found that, like most other authors who have 
treated of Sublimity, he has proceeded on the supposition of the possibility of bring- 
ing under one precise definition, the views of sublimity taken both by the ancients 
and by the modems, without making due allowances for the numberless modifica- 
tions of the idea, which may be expected from their different systems of manners, 
from their different religious creeds, and from various other causes. Whoever reflects 
on the meaning of the word Virtus as employed by the earlier Romans, and compares 
it with the llrtu of their degenerate descendants, will not be surprised at the anom- 
alies he meets with, in attempting to reconcile completely the doctrines of ancient 
and modern critics concerning the sublime ; and will find reason to be satisfied, when 
he is able to give a plausible account of some of these anomalies from their different 
habits of thinking, and their different mode of philosophizing upon the principles of 
criticism. 

" Appellata est a Viro virtus. Yiri autem propria maximi est fortitude, cujus mu- 
nera duo maxima sunt, mortis dolorisque contemptio.*' Cic. Tusc. 2. 18. 

** Vhrtu9 signifia d'abord la/brce , eosuite le courage, ensuite la grandeur moraie. 
Chez les Italiens, virtu ne designe guere qtie la pratique des beaux arts ; et le mot 
qui, dans son origine, exprimait la quality qui distingue ^minemmcnt rhomme, est 
donn^ aujourd'hui a des etres qui ont perdu la quality distinctive de Thomme. Un 
Soprano est le Urtuoso par excellence. Suard, Essai $ur la Vie et le Caraetire 
du Ta$9e, 

In the instance of the sii&/ime, it seems to me to be nmch less wonderful that there 
should be some anomalies in the use made of this word by Longinus, when compared 
with our present modes of thinking and of speaking, than that the points of coinci- 
dence should be so many l)etwccn his view of the subject, and that which we meet 
with in the best books of philosophical criticism which have yet appeared. 

1 shall take the opportunity to remark (although the observation has no imroedimte 
connexion with tlie foiegoing train of thinking) that a talent lor the pathetic, and a 
talent for humor, are generally united in the same person. Wit is more nearly 
allied to a taste for the aublime. I have found the observation verified, as far as my 
own knowledge extends, whetlier of men or of books. Nor do I think it would be 
difficult to explain the fact, from the acknowledged laws of the human mind. 

Note (K k.) pnge 308. 

The eloquent and philosophical passage which I am now to quote, with respect to 
the final cause of the pleasures connected with the emotion of Sublimity, affords a 
proof, that the views of Longinus occasionallv rose from the professed and principal 
object of his book to other speculations of a higher and more comprehensive nature. 
1 shall give it to my readers in the words of Dr. Akenside. 

** Those godlike geniuses were well assured, that nature had not intended man for 
a low-spirited or ignoble being : but, bringing us into life and the midst of this vast 
universe, as l>efore a multitude assembled at some heroic solemnity, that we might be 
spectators of all her magnificence, and candidates high for the prize ofglor^'.she has, 
therefore, implanted in our souls an unextinguishable love of every thing great and 
exalted, of every thing which appears divine beyond our comprehension. Whence it 
conies to pass, that even the whole world is not an object sufficient for the depth and 
capacity of human imagination, which of\cn sallies forth beyond the limits of all that 
surrounds us. Let any man cast his eye through the whole circle of our existence, 
and conitider how especially it abounds with excellent and grand objects, he will soon 
acknowledge for what enjoyments and pursuits we were destined. Thus, by the very 
propensity of nature we are led to admire, not little springs or shallow rivulets, how- 
ever clear and delicious, but tlie Nile, the Kliinc, the Danube, and much more than 
all, the Ocean.** Longin. Sect 24. 

Note (LI.) page 312. 

Longinus himself was plainly impressed with the same aasoclation, when he re- 
marked : t^»t H wm umt^m V^nx^* ^ «^ w^dyftmrm )«•«? wunwrm irdnrn ^ttfifw* 
0t9, Ml) ^9 rm fi n ^ U Mn Ai^tn Im)u((Mv ^wmftn. 

The begiDoing of this MBteoce it thue txiiMtoX»dL\s^1&aiMW^\'^ <^iaaNl.\it vMmmi 




mmAom «enot«(Mirpow npflnw k not CMxAk qrfwt ««fnHN4alK 

-■InvNviwMM^NM. I««bmT<HdBd(nDaridnMtaii«ad*lftta**4M>n» 
nit iMfc t^Mtet 4M pMb."— IBM. ds fitlMW, p. M, Tom. T. ad. AmM. 

Kofe fM m.) page 317. 

After consiilling Baitly'a HUtpry of Atlronomy, 1 Qnd thai my mcnuny hu not 
beon so fdlbful on Ihli oecuioo m I had imu^ned, aud that I have coiuuHrlcd wllh 
thin paHlcuIu doscnplion, aevarsl idcaa which occur la other parts ot the lamc woik. 
Ax It appears to me, however, of more conBoqucuec, at present, to illujlrale my own 
Idea IhtUi to rcctiry ihSi trifliDg inadverteucy, I have allowed the piajage to remain aa 
it wa« oiieinally ivritten. (Si^ HUl. dt TJlilran. .VoJ. liv, 7.) 

in iLo nurty of preparing for llie press Oie nadman llilt Essay, I neglected to refer, 
on a former occaaiOD (nliou spcaling of (he in liiuale connexion between the ideas of 
the liltral and of the religieai Sublime), la (he deBcription given Ire Thomas of the 
■ublime cloqucace of Bosanet. It is a dcscriplion not unwoilbj of Bossuel himself; 
but I am prevented by Its length from quoting it hen;. I cuuiDl. however, deny my- 
Hilf the pleasure of transcribing a few unconnected scnlencDs. 

"Jamais peraonne n'a parlj de IMeu avec laal de digaitj. La Dlvimtf cat dims 

iWliiiM Iflrtiit i nr—g'"'*"" "— -tJ— de terraur, qui n'est pai loin dn raUia*. 
■i-^ Mnn one foul* £ iMitimeM qal I'entnlneal, Bowuet ne Ut qae fnoaotm 
Ai tMnpa ealan^ detmoU; at c«a motaalonlbntlHBBaiiiier, comme lea eiii intar- 
M«9ttt qw k vay^jMV «iitead qoelqpefoii pendaol la null, d>M le aUeoee dn fatten 
»Hpi TwnHimait d'nadaopr qa'fl ne conoett pM<— ftbii ceqidle ORb^iM ■• 
ftai, c'Mt lli^etiiiMM da let noorament*, c'eat aoo ame (pj m mHe i Imtt D 
■fblB^aBdutomniat d'mBattflarf.ll ittaatM Aetgiuiiitvfatmaiqiittfm- 
aimt •on* M* jMix, et qnll Im ntconte i, Am bomBM* qui Mai en hu." 

Note (N n-) pagB 334. 

In till argumsnl concerning the Coup d ' (EU Miliiaire, Folard reals his opinion, 
tMt on icy general philiraophical coniideiatianj, but on the result! which his good 
•ensfl sulfated to him from the records of military hiitory, and from bis own peraonal 
observation and experience. The foUowiog short quotation will confirm what 1 hava 
atated in the text, concerning the universBlity of the prejudice Iheie' men tinned, at>ttie 
period when he wrote ; a circumstance which, when contrasted with itie glaring alt- 
■urdity which it now present* (o llie most superficial inquireis, ma; lie regarded aa 
nod evidence of the progress which the tbeoty of llie human mind hat madedtuing 
(ha course of the last century. 

" Cost le senlimenl ft^nfral que te coup d'ceil ne djpend pai de Doua, qne c'eat 
un present de la nature, que les campegnea ne Is donnent point, qu'en un mot il but 
I'apporter en naissant, sans quoi les yeux du monde les plus peruana ne voyent goutU 
et marchent dans les tenebrcs les plus jpaisaea. On le trompe ; nous avons lous le 
coup d'o^ scion la portion d'espril e( de bon sens qu'il a plu a la Providence de noua 
dipartir. II tiaitde I'uoetde I'autre, mais facquiaraffineetle perfeetlonne, ell'ex- 
pjrtenee nous I'awure." 

"FhiloptEmeo avoit un cvtifi ifizif admirable. On ne doit paa le considjier 

en lui comme uo present de oature, mais camme le fruit de I'ftude, de rappiicatioit, 
et de son extreme passion pour la guerre. Plutarque nous apprend la metnode doBi 
il ae servit pour voir de tout autree yeux que do ceui des autrea pour la cooduile dea 
•nuiea," kc. be. &c. 

Note (Oo.) page 334. 

" Ceui qui paasent leur vie dans la socielf la plus ^londoe sout bien Irara^ slIi 

ne prennent pas facilement un lact Gn et delicat, el a'ila n'acquierent pas la con- 

Doissance du ct£ur humain," Lea JJeux lUpulaiioiu, Contc moral, par Madame 

de Siilery. 

Quinclihan seems to employ the phrase scrutit eommiaiu in Ihe same acceptation 
nearly, with the French word tact. " Senium ipsum, qui eomautnU dicitut, abi 
di»cet,cum m a congrcsau, qiu aQn^uivaiabaiwiVimiWl mullis quoque animalibui 
nafnwHw e*t, o^ttegarit ^ " 
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On which passage Tiimcbus remarks ; **per tentum commtiiifm, intelUglt peiitiam 
quandam et experieDtiaui, qu» ex honiinum congressu sensim coUigitUfy appeUa- 
turque a Cicerone Comtnunis Prudentia." 

D*Aleoibert occasionally uses tact to denote one of the qudUtUt of Taste ; — that 
peculiar delicacy of perception, which (like the nice touch of a blind man) arises from 
nablts of close attention to those slighter feelings which escape general notice; a quality 
which is very commonly confounded (sometimes by D'Alembcrt himselO with that 
Mensibility to beauty, which is measured by the degree of pleasure communicated to 
the observer. It appears to me, at the same time, to be probable, that when he thus 
employed tlio word, he had uncye chiefly to those questions concerning taste, which 
(as 1 l>cforQ said) fall under the province of the connoUaeur, No person, I appre- 
hend, would use tact to express a quick perception of the beauty of a fine prospect — 
nor does it seem to be often or very correctly applied to a quick and lively perception 
of the beauties of writing. " On pout, ce me scmble, d*aprcs ces reflexions, r^pondre 
en deux mots a la question souvent agitee, si le sentiment est preferable a la discus- 
sion, puur juger un ouvragc de goiit. LUmpression est Ic juge natural du premier 
moment, la discussion Test du second. Dans les i>ersonnes qui joignent a la finesse 
et a la promptitude du tact la nettetc et la justesse de I'esprit, le second juge do fen 
pour i'ordiuaire quo continner les arrets rendus par le premier,** &c. &c. 

Noic (Pp.) page 345. 

In the article Beau of the French Kncyclopedie, mention is made of a treatise on 
the beautiful y by St. Augustine, wliich is now lost. Some idea, however, wo are 
told, may be formed of its contents from dilferent passages scattered through his other 
writings. — The idea here ascribed to St. Augustine, amounts to thw, that the distinctive 
character oi beauty is, that exact relation of the parts of a whole to each other, whick 
constitutes its unity. " C^est Vuniti qui constitue, pour ainsi dire, la forme et l*es- 
sence du beau en tout genre. Omnis porro jmicfuritudinit fonna, unitas etf.'* — 
The theory certainly is not of very great value ; but the attempt is cuiiousy when 
connected witli Uie history of the author and with tliat of his age. 

With respect to this attempt (which may be considered as a gen^ralizatioD of the 
theory of Utility) it may be remarked farther, that although evidently far too confined 
to include all the elements of the Beautiful, yet that it includes a larger proportion 
than many others, of tliose higher beauties, which form the chief objects of study to 
a man of refined taste. 



" Dcnitiue tit quod vi« map/ex dunUuct et tfumm ." 

** Still follow geoM of overjT art tbo mouI : 
Parti anjiwcring part*, will slide into a tchoU.** 

Even in the works of nature, one of the chief , sources of their Beauty to a philo- 
sophical eye, is the Unity of Design which they every where exhibit.— On the mind 
of St. Augustine, who had been originally educated in the school of the Manicheaos, 
this view of the subject might reasonably be expected to produce a peculiarly strong 
impression. 

Note (Q q.) page S60. 

The same remark will be found to hold in all the fine arts. — *' A true connoisseur,** 
says a late writer, who has had the best opportunities to fonn a just opinion on tlUs 
point, ** who sees the work of a great master, seizes, at the first glance, its merits 
and its beauties. He may aHerwaids discover defects ; but he always returns to that 
which pleased him, and would rather a<lmire than find fault To begin with finding 
fault where there are U'autics to admire, is a sure proof of a want of taste. This re* 
mark is the rcBult of several years of my obxerration in Italy. AH the young men 
lookt-d for defects in ttie fmest works of Corregio, Guide, and Raphael, in the Venus 
de Medicis, the Apollo Helvidere, and the church of St. Peter: whereaj, those who 
profited by the lessons which were given them, saw only beauties.*' {Duiensiana, 
p. 110.) 

Taste is defined by the same writer, to be '* the discernment of the beautifid.** 
Tlie defifiitiuii is obviously much too confined and partiiil ; as the discernment of 
faults as well as of beauties, is a necessary ingredient in the corni>okitioii of this power. 
But it has the merit of touching on that ingredient or element which is the most es- 
sential of the whole ; inasmuch as it is the l>asis or substratum of all the rest, tnd the 
only one where education can do but little to supply the deficiencies of nature. Ac- 
cording to tho vulgar idea. Taste may be defined to b«** ^)t»^Vaftwx«wr;tX^>^iii^iar>>»'i 
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Note (Rr.) page 880. 

The accoiBit gifen by Reynoldi bimself of what ha lett upon (blf oceMton, doav 
aoCAecoid Hteially with tbe fiction oftliepoet; Mitai»pean that Uf Jlrvf nptmeo 
iven iDeomddenbWt in i^pAiiaon of those which he experienced afierwanlft npoo 
acanAil an^ ciicicel ezanUnatlon of BaffiieDe'a Woiks. Tbe /ad, theiefiMe, ia fai- 
fiOmpaiibly more iavoiable than the jEefJon, to the aignment stated in the tuL 

Note (*^) to flie Prefiminaiy DfsseitatioOy page 7. 

Table of Dr. Rsm'a Instfaictive principles, extracted fiom Priestley's Examination, 
paea8. 

{A present sensation suggests the belief of the present existence of an otsfect 
Memory —die belief of its past existence. 

Imagination < n o belirf at aD. 

8. Mental aflections ttie idea and belief of oor own existene e . 

8* O^MB, tastes, sounds, "If 

SLlnStot^^' their pecaltareor«.pondlng,en«ltoM. 

nerve J 

A. AhMdmlMteiMw J *^ sensation of hardness, and the belief of 

«i A nam soDBcance < g^juetbliig hard. 

8* An extended sobstance &e idea of extension and space. 

•• itoo?te'^"} «h-rpecuH« «»«««» 

8. A body in motion die idea of motion. 

8. Certain forms of the^ 

feattires, articida- 

tions of the voice, 

and attitudes d 

tliebodv 

'• "rr^ttlr" °"l — ^^^^- 

8. Images in cone 

sponding parts of^— single vision, 
both eyes 



C the idea and belief of certain tbooglkts, purposes, 
( and dispositions of tlie mind. 



He also enumerateithe/ottowing among insiincHve faculties or principles, viz. 

10. The parallel motion of of the eyes, as necessary to distinct vision. 

11. Tbe sense of veracity, or a disposition to speak truth. 
18. A sense of credulity, or a disposition to believe others. 

18. The inductive jfaculty, by which we infer similar eflTects from similar causes. 

To this table Priestley has subjoined (under the title of AuthorUies) a series of 
quotations from Rcid's Inquiry, which he seems to have considered as justifying the 
statement which the table exhibits of the leading opinions contained in that woric 
How far the statement is correct, those who have at all entered into the spirit of Reid*s 
reasonings, will be able to judge completely from the 4th, 6th, and 6th articles ; — ac- 
cording to which, Reid is represented as having maintained, that a hard substance 
suggests the sensation of hardness, and the heUef oj something hard ; — an extended 
swstance, the idea of extension and space ; and the primary qualities of bodies in 
general, their peculiar sensations. — The authority produced for tiie first of these 
charges is the following; sentence : f 

** By an ori^oal principle of our constitution, a certain sensation of touch both sug- 
gests to the mmd the conception of hardness, and creates the belief of it ; or, in other 
words, this sensation is a natural sign of hardness." 

It is perfectly evident that the authority here is not only at variance with the charge; 
but is in direct opposition to it. According to Reid the sensation suggests the con- 
ception of hardness ; according to Priestley's comment, he maintains the absurd and 
nonsensical proposition, that " a hard substance suggests the sensation of hardness." 
The other two misrepresentations are equally gross ; and indeed precisely of tlie i 
deBCiiption. 

END 0Y\01u.\N. 
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